Maximizing Max: Anthony 
Giddena considers the 
problems and potentials in 
editing a complete critical 
edition of the works of MAX 
WEBER, most important of 
the post-Marx sociologists . 
(page 13) 

Straightto the HEART of 
thihgs; narrative was the 
theme of this year’s 
GREG YNOG conference of 
the Cardiff Higher E duca tion 
Action Research Team. Their 
report- a narrative on 
narrative - appears on page 
14 

ARTS PAGE: Jean-Jacques 
Bernard at the National . . . 
the art and travels of Edward 
Lear . . .Ntozake Shange’s 
Spell #7 (page 15) 


Beyond “doing good". and . 

s ■ . r^iews Stanley Gonen s new 
• erisayih the sociology of 
DEVIANCE andassesses his 
call for an enlightened “moral 
• pragmatism" in social control 
(page 17) 

Escaping the "Nobel Prize 
syndrome": in the final part of 

natSral^ 68 on . 

. ENVIRONMENT i 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, ; ■ 

V Jon Turney looks at the new; ■ 

1 1 more commercially-minded • 
outlook (page 12) ' 
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Swings and roundabouts 



It is a topsy-turvy world. Some colleges 
of higher education and polytechnics 
are being told by the National Advis- 
ory Body to cease teacher training, 
while others have been allocated in- 
creased intakes to train the extra 
teachers which Sir Keith Joseph,' the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, has grudgingly conceded will 
be needed in schools in the 1990s. 

It is even topsier and turvier because 
the farmer are very anxious to con- 
tinue teacher training - but are not to 
be permitted - while the latter nre not 
at alt sure they want the extra places - 
but have been given no choice. For the 
effect of the NAB's latest decisions on 
tcHchcr training allocations is to 
jeopardize the future of three colleges, 
the College of Mark and St John in 
Plymouth. North Riding College of 
Education, and Hertfordshire College 
of Higher Education. The first will 
have to struggle hard to survive while 
the other two have little hope of 
avoiding rapid closure. Two 
polytechnics are also to lose their 
teacher education: Portsmouth which 
is sometimes regarded and certainly 
regards itself as the proto-university 
flagship of the polytechnic system, and 
North London which has a solid repu- 
tation for training inner city teachers - 
but who can resist the temptation to 
kick a man when he is down? 

The institutions that have been allo- 
cated increased intakes are less unhap- 
py-but only a little. It goes beyond the 
conventional suspicion of Greeks 
bearing gifts, because in their case 
there is no trick about the catch. That 
■Is Already- known- Because: Sit Keith . 

. has ordered that the extra teacher 
training places -must be contained 
within already planned totals for stu- 
dent numbers, it is a zero-sum game. 
To accommodate these additional 
places the favoured institutions must 


cut numbers on other cources. As 
many of them have spent a painful 
decade struggling to diversify their 
courses by offering subjects other than 
teacher education, this is hardly a 
welcome instruction from the NAB. 
Such is the reputation of teacher 
education for fostering institutional 
vulnerability it will be very difficult to 
convince these colleges that their extra 
allocations are a reward rather than a 
threat. 

Of course, the NAB's approach to 
the future organization or teacher 
education is not as arbitrary as this 
account suggests. Its responsibility is 
to produce a more sensible pattern and 
to this end it has established criteria on 
the viability of courses with low stu- 
dent numbers which nevertheless 
aspire to a cover a comprehensive 
range of subjects and levels, are per- 
fectly sensible. It is in no one's interest 
to sustain marginal courses in' vulner- 
able institutions. So there Is a strong 
case for backing the NAB's strategy. 
As its planned destination is a stron- 
ger, more effective, and so more 
respected system of teacher education, 
perhaps we should not allow this 
strategy to be blown off course because 
inevitably the actual allocations stir a 
storm ofcontrovery and protest among . 
those who were wishing to give their 
quiet assent to the guiding principles 
established in the NAB'S criteria. Nor 
should the NAB's resolve necessarily 
weaken because the first stage of its 
strategy has produced such a topsy- 
turvy result. 

5 ' But riot-sho uld -the:N AB! &• a pproaoh^ 
be influenced by a desire to assert its 
superior will over the colleges or to 
please Sir Keith by pointing, at last, to 
the institutional blood on the floor. 
Yet Us list of the condemned carries 
just the faintest whiff of machismo - 


Portsmouth, too stuck up; PNL, too 
left-wing; Mark and St John, too 
“voluntary" and unreceptive to Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic's bear-hug adv- 
ances; Hertfordshire, too slow over 
merging with Hatfield; North Riding, 
should nave been closed circa 1975. All 
terribly unfair, of course, but right off 
the target? 

Mark and St John appears a particu- 
larly unfortunate case. The college 
certainly falls foul of some of the 
NAB’s criteria; its student numbers 
are perilously low already. But the 
disinterested, , and disingenuous, 
observer may wonder why Mark and St 
John, the only teacher training estab- 
lishment in the west of Devon.is being 
so harshly treated while Rolle, in the 
east of tne county is bursting with 
teacher training, is untouched. To 
understand this puzzle the observer 
would have to understand that the 
former is a voluntary college trans- 
planted from London in the 1970s 
while the latter is a local authority 
college that has always enjoyed De- 
von’s powerful patronage and spon- 
sorship. There is one further reason 
why the treatment of Mark and St John 
is unfortunate. It is one of the Church 
of England colleges that have recently 
decided to form a consortium to make 
possible civilized rationalization with- 
in the context of a maintained Angli- 
can identity. The plan is to extend the 
consortium to all the voluntary col- 
leges. Lightweight stuff of course 
alongside the heavyweight NAB plan- 


ning machine, but maybe deserving of 
die benefit of a brief dpilbt. The 
i-'®ii^Ml^rtiMdonri-todition within 
higher education in BntamTias grown 
feeble. In an almost entirely secure 
society that is inevitable .- and prob- 
ably right. But maybe it should be 
. preserved for a little yet from final 
extinction, 


All the angry youpg. men; and silly 
young men too, now seem to be on the 
Political right - right out of political 
sight if the recfenl behaviour of the 
, Federation bf Conservative {Students is 
a clear- guide. ' The angry men (and 
women) - of the: left, who were also 
much too serious to be so silly, are not ; 
mbsijy middle aged; It is the rowdies of 
.the right who shout M we are the masters 
/.now! : metaphorically, of course, be- 
cause siich 6 phrase is much too literate 
far the uitra-Thatcherite FCS. . 


as Tory. Ultras that would have dis- 
mayed the Duke of Wellington.' They 
have espoused a policy of “direcr 
action" directed to disrupt the work of 
the National Union of Students * 


Traditionally, the ■ federation .. was 
placed towards the liberal wing of the 
Conservative Party. This ‘seemed a 
natural position ;t he better educated 
are expected to.'hold more moderate 
views and to be more distrustful of the 


simplicities of party dogma. After all, 

. this is the social theory oh which the 
Social Democratic. Party has been 
built. Biit tecep'tly things have gone 
.wrong oc rathq; right . for the FCS.: 
. Ithey Wye now established themselves 


: ersblp that has few scruples about 
abrasive confrontation has become 
severely embarrassed, 

Most people dismiss the extremism 
of the FCS as rather distasteful qxuber- 
: ante and juvenile posturing. Most of It- 
probably comes to npt much more. Yet . 
there is something deeply disturbing 
. about even a small Sectiort of young 

S o, privileged with education oer- 
and . intelligence presumably,: 
ying such contempt for literal 
democratic values. It leaves a bitter 
• test of nihilism , and cynicism that 
lingers too long in the mepiory. A 


riotetj £0 years ago at least possessed 
the former; their right-wing successors 
seem to possess neither . Pathology is 
probably a more illuminating route 
into the minds of these ultras than 
.ideology, 

- Yet just as left-wing activities of the 
1960s were not typical of the student 
majority (how many middle aged 
loined in the sit-intf only retrospective- 
ly; and nostalgically?), so the FCS 
ultras are a tiny group, unrepresenta- 
tive. even , of Conservative students. 
They seem strangely out of time with 
the. real rhythms of student life, the 
. , melancholy, preoccupation with ; the 
bomp and the, dole, the sustained but 
strategically limited careerism* the im- 
plosion of private worlds rather than 
the explosion of public ambitions, and 
even with the culture 6f the Spectator - 


- : i'- 1 ' m 


.• . ■ X . ■ t- » ^ .vary 


:The> Reynolds ^committee* .which: is 
:■ examining academic standard keeping 
in <iho. jiniyertit(es.: ieems jo’beswal- 
joWing : h^rd and accepting that 1 re- 
. search students should" be able to 
. appeal against, the decisions of their 


; ‘ tisjjffl - set ^ P fasr Tahhough' much ° lortlikel >' to 


letter have iVhabif oi 



liSM 


JjjjdWS PQmplaihts sceiT] expeditious 
with their &tUdentSk''Sa l *boitH mnvMfc 


HH 



pplement 


Writing in The Times one. d 
regular columns which I read 
larly, Miles Kington claimed 
the end of March that so habilid 
his habit of falling asleep at been, 
nient moments that he hid hfc 
asleep In a dentist's chair wbfiefi 
dentist was actually drilling. 

If that was so, I have to hand! 
him. He most be in a data ofhkir 
Until I read It I had thought that {' 
the record for falling asleep Inn 
circumstances. 

For I had fallen asleep oaT 
memorable occasion while being I 
tervlewed for a job. Beat that, 
thought. It was a hot aftenncsiai 
very civilized Interview overscan 
tea. 

As my interviewer, waxed 
about the demands of tbe. jspi 
suddenly realized that I had droppd 
off and lost touch with the aiUMt 
am glad to say that I got the job. H 
it cannot be recommended wkh Hj 
certainty. 

Rumour had It that the 
disgraceful episode In (he ttmefi- 
stltution on another hdl afleroyi 
was when the entire faftrvtatK 

S anel fell asleep and only, the cut 
ate was left awake. He did mL) 
understand, get the job; perhaps^ 
crept away unnoticed. ' ' 


tectnrah 


the University of York, /— 
years there was nothing uj 
could say, however orfgW i 
thought It was, that I had aolbw* 
before. So I fell asleep atthebackj* 
the lecture room after the IW W 
minutes and woke up unfailing J 1 * 
as he was winding up. . ^ 

Only on one occasion did wNgj 
let me down. I woke up iWmg 
lecturer had finished,, strode 
front and asked' If law 
questions. The poor man nil Pg 
but confused; he had oatf “ 
started. 

T at tna nun on tfl 8.0? 



<5 Equal cash plan 
'means £25m 
Ipoly takeaway 


received irom a 
who always slept through 
boards and had once b«fl 
caught out. 'Take 
said, “if you wake up to 
chancellor saying Vm 
whoever agrees 1 , say W 
always take It back If you are 
You can't take It back 
you are committed for 1 BJr • 


by Kaien Gold 

Polytechnics would lose £25 million - 
almost £1 million each - under plans to 
redistribute cash so that all public 
sector institutions are funded equally. 

The taking away of money from 
polytechnics was to be considered this 
weekly a National Advisory Body 
working party, which was told that 
staff/student ratios in polytechnic sci- 
ence and technology courses were now 
worse than NAB and HM Inspectorate 
minimum guidelines. 

Data from the Department of 
Education and Science shows that 
large and small colleges still have more 
generous staff/student ratios than the 

j.n J ..,111 fi.al ornnm(*nl<t 


-wingers face Tory inquiry 


guidelines, and will fuel arguments 
that polytechnics should continue to be 
better funded than colleges. 


fy, David Jobbins . 
hi fiber inquiry is to be held into the 
iUridbfi of Conservative Students - 
Ifrpe Into the influence of the 
Bwjjjgn right Within the organiza- 
. fry. ,-t, . . , 

wife Investigation announced 
bjr Uapirtj chairman, Mf John Sel- ■ 
^Gumnef, after events at this 
conference, the new one 
f WWilternal to Conservative Cen- 


haviour of delegates at Lough- 
borough, when damage estimated oy 
the university at £1,400 was allegedly 
caused in accommodation being used 
by the FCS. ' 

It is to be chaired by Sir Donald 
Walters, a past chairman of the nation- 
al union, and also includes Mr David 
Mitchell, a past president of the Scot- 
tish Conservative and Unionist Asso- 
ciation,, and pame Joan Seccqmbe, a 
magistrate. -'-'.i- . ' .. ■/.: 


JJjdlrbe carried out by Mr Hal 
, MP for Bromsgrove and 

FJynw diairman responsible for the 
ftjratlqn ahfftbe Ypung Conserva- 

uJbf outing chairman of the FCS; 


Stateqients have -already been 
obtained from eye witnesses and peo- 
ple Involved, and the inquiry wiU 
report privately to the pprty on June 

if. _ . •' i. 


Henri Glendening, said tht 
f^Bnahs had nothing to fear from 
inquiry. .'In the past, we have 
eq dohfronted with any 
H concerning our politics or 
disquiet. I pefBonally would 

Wy ordered by Mr Gummer 
J. aUsplces of the national 


ma-Si'S terms of 
5 g y t ^c . to the conduct and be- 


UGU Will Uto i 

sion from the party, any such action 
would be purely for acts off hooligan- 
ism and not for factional reasons. 

Mr. Phil Woolas, the Labour presi- 
dent of the National Union of Stu- 
dents, this week appealed to unions 
not to cut off funds to FCS groups as a 
result of Loughborough. He said: 
"The majority of Conservative stu- 


dents do not support the -extremist 
minority within FCS and rather wish to 
be part of student life on campus." 

The university confirmed this week 
it estimated the damage at about 
£1,400 but that negotiations with the 
FCS would remain a private matter 
between those involved. 

Reports from officials responsible 
for residential accommodation, estates 
and buildings and security would be 
. reporting to the registrar who would 
' consider whether further 'steps were 
necessary. ■ ■ . .. 

, The incoming FCS chairman, Mr 
Mark MacGregor, has . prepared a 
. detailed refutation pf the umvenity s 
estimate of the damage fori Mr Gum- 
mer; claiming tliat It has been ''wildly 
exaggerated^and calling on the party 
to make no payments untll- the matter 

** Moderate Conservative students be- 
lieve that the leadership is concentrat- 
ing on the discrepancies over (he 
extent of the damage to draw attention 
away from the atmosphere Of intimida- 
tion directed against them at Lough- 
borough. ' . 1 . 


Uviivi , kl . D 

But political pressure is on the NAB 
to move towards equality. Board 
chairman Mr Christopher Boll said this 
week that in the long term students 
doing the same work should be funded 
the same way. The NAB was pressing 
for this to apply to the public sector 
and universities, so equal funding was 
given to equivalent work, he said. 

“That also means within the public 
sector that the system whereby large 
institutions get more money for the 
same work than smaller ones will its el i 
have to change jn the longer term, we 
cannot havelt both ways’. 

The NAB working group s calcula- 
tions ‘ for , eqyal^JundiiJg flhoW 
polytechnics losing £24. 9 million, large 
colleges , gaining £7;8 million, and 


or higher qualifications. It is afro 
considering extra weightings for diffe- 
rent subjects. Each formula involves 
taking out a percentage of the total 
money - varying between 10 per cent 
and 20 per cent - and distributing it 
along these weighted fines. 

In any case- polytechnics lose most 
money; even with 20 per cent of the 
advanced further education pool held 
back and redistributed, polytechnics 
lose £4.13 million between them, with 
major colleges gaining £2.75 million 
and minor colleges £1 .38 million. The 
method is afro very uneven between 
polytechnics: those with a predomi- 
nance of science and degree work gam 
-Portsmouth, Kingston, Brighton for 
example - while those with extensive 
subdegree or arts work lose —Birming- 
ham, Lancashire and Teesside doing 
worst. .... 

Another funding formula using 
different weightings foT almost every 
subject and money allocated for re- 
search shows a range of cuts for the 

^ mimics from at worst a loss of 
million to at best a loss of £2.8 
million. Those figures show a different 
group of losers, with North London 
and North East London doing worst 
together with, agt^ii, Birmtngfiiin- 
f The staff/student ratios calculated 
e by the DES are for 1984. They show 
that in science and technology 


polytechnic courses had a fatio of 
12.5:1, compared with the redotn- 
mended ceUlngof 12:1.. Engineering 


Sa^rcoTlegesgaining £17.2 million. ? Steering are between 8:1 and 1 1 .1 - In 
• The group hw agreed ■ that extra , • L)83 the rario was 1 Q ' n 
wdght sbouid be gJVcn^o lnstitutiodi . 

Sag out research. fWo. 
the numbers of students taking degrees 


>83. the rario ( :was-Ui4;i.i •*.. 

In social science and humanities the. 


ills 


il rejects Brooke unveils £20m for Alvey 

* IS ; ' Theuilder of .tote for higher 


fuuioptme 

: ; blghrr adulation cannot 
external validation, Mr 
Jjlnophw BaU.the National Advis- 
chairman said this; 


Ei i j a P^-eniptlve . strike . against 
iSWop. fepori.”- 1 •:=; 

'jarKbftlm on degree standards '- 
the public sector, due 
13 ®kpected to recom- ‘ 
SjSMrtotpe polytechnics be given . 
sjCfn ', 7 °^ external; validation. 

bw, a member off the Council. 
S^atlonal Acadenihj Awards, said 
pf those institutions could 
wre naft tawed vrithoUt the external 
.- particularly the CNAA 
■SPhStoW fa be criticized by 
wkcd:; <j Are,wc about to 
of S tote.whohelievesih 
faw ihsujr^uflfity ,. 

. Ajpolish attempt to 
^ ^^^bivprsities. , I , 
the systebiof external : 
w^^.revle^e^tepdiiQgtO iiniyer- 
^^Oqe of . connive pt Its' 


The urtder secretary of state for higher 
education,: Mr Peter Brooke, has 
announced a series of 50 research 
projects in industry and Mgher edura- 
Hon as part of the Alvejf programme 
for advanced computer rwrtrch. 

The Droiects, which will cost CO 
million, Vi be In the field of Vintdb- 
gent . knowledge ; bqsed- iSystems^.. 
flKBSl.a stebpn Jbfe 


fKBS), a stebpn Jbf 
jinking compu^- 
r a mmc will provide about £12*5. mil . , 
IkKcltheXl fron^ncW, . . . 

Tfe projects will bd d^nbylcd 
betweeen 28 different firms and 26 


Universities, polytechnics and other 
research institutions, ' ■ 

Among the areas to be researched 
bv the projects are novel computer 
architecture, logic programme lan- 
injage, expert systems, flatuTql lan- 
guage understanding and imagoinler- 
pretation. The . projeds will . «U Jgp 
mstitutions establish jthe 
pert ise for the development oft.ln- 
rorfeation; technology; 

• Tne Alvey ptogramnje Is coordinat- 
ing • ‘ Government, : - . industry and 
academic groups in compUter tBCh' 

noloav. ■ : ' - - 


Umberto Eco: 

■ aroseby 

anyname, 14 


both up 1 from' the previous year. For 
minor colleges the figures were 9.8:1 
for science and 8.1:1 ior arts, slightly 
more generous than in 1983i 
The difference . between -ratios in 
different institutions is also much 
wider in colleges than in polytechnics. 

. The lowest staff/student ratio In scien- 
ce and technology in a polytechnic Is 
10.3:1, the highest is 14,9:1. In major 
colleges the range was between 7.3:1 
and 15.3:1. . _• . 

New journals 

Reviews of new journals In the huma- 
nities and social sciences will appear on • 

' . June 217 and of new science journals 
. on September ^.Publishers of jour- 
nals that have appeared for the first' 
time since 1982 are asked to send 
copies of thc-last three issues to the 
deputy literary editor or science books 
editoT ir (hey wish them to be consi- 
dered for review. 


> says Quirk 

,, .' • . ^uMthiniv across the . tration was "in the pipelined • university A is .not to perish - anc 

u.. D<.»or Asnrien wither if scattered too ininiy-a L . . . sir Rnndoloh oralsed the . work of touch on those who have to advise thi 


i-HT* v . w'wuiuvt aw ita 

®S or. abandonment in public 
fedon.^he said..' : ; x 
^ypPderedhpWNAk would 
1 abotit courses it 
(LWarumw^ 0 ^' valida- 

intJu 


He/'aiked. if those 

on page 3 


by Peter Aspden : 

Larger, more copcentrated depart*- 
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! the 4981 cuts provided the jriUjor . 

afiff to ^diSentrate. *l«2«gr. 




tiadon was “In the pipeline. 

1 Sit Randolph praised ,the. work of 
the European Centre for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN), where work In high- 
energy physics was done on u.acaie 
which none of the individual European 
count rifcs could afford on Its own. . 

1 “That : way lies the future- It is a 
future that’s going to-be. tough oil the 
individuals who have to move, tin the. 
Inatilutioifr that want to cling to debili- 
tated iihUs, oh the policy-makers who 
musl now devise the. so-called per- 
formance indicators and other buzz 
qojtrepp* derived ‘ at present a|m 08 t 
wholly from the manufacturing and 
retail, trade." He paid. - , • , - . 

fjt ^ill be tough oh the decision 
makers' who have to decide that work 
on subject Y, at, university B ihust.go, 
un funded if work or) subject X at 


university A is .not to perish - and 
, tough oh fhose who have to advise the 
decision makers.'' 

' . fie .sold that . an even-handed 
approach which flinched athard judge- 
- merits ; would weaken teaching and 
research, and would also weaken uni- 
versities' case that teaching and ; re' 

. search were inseparable. • . 

“The only .way we can justify' our 
demand that every university bepro- 
i yided with .a research floor is -by 
erisurlng withlq arid between universt- 
.ties that we are selective of the areas: 
which this floor supports; We riuist so’ 
1 plan our resource allocation as to fend 
of the concept, "of -."teaching' only"’ 
i uni verities/ '^obviously.' But ..Peter 


■ vini Verities/ '^obviously. But . Peter 
Swjnricrtpn-pyer’s Strong : hint; of 
"i ‘teaching only , departments' 14 equally 
arththema;!' : : ■ 
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Doubts about the Jarratt approach 


Sir, - In your editorial in the Jnrratt 
revolution (THES, April 5) you ex- 
press two doubts about the strategy 
recommended; first, because changes 
in management structure will not 
change the "ambiguous environment” 
in which universities operate, and 
secondly because increasing the power 
of “managerial ly mindecr but still 
disciplinary orientated senior 
academics may threaten the "indis- 
pensable pluralism” of universities. 
Such doubts are justified. But there 
are more fundamental doubts about 
the Jarratt approach to university 
management. 

First, the transfer of one private 
industry model to universities is in- 
appropriate. There is no one appropri- 
ate mode] for universities, any more 
than there is for private industry. 
Management structures should be 
adapted to (he objectives of (lie orga- 
nization. the resources required and 
available, the production methods 
used, and the environment in which 
the organization operates. Objectives, 


resources, methods, and environments 
differ between universities, and be- 
tween universities and private indus- 
try. As teaching institutions the objec- 
tive of universities is to “produce” 
well-educated, adaptable, ana if possi- 
ble creative graduates; as research 
institutions to create new knowledge. 
The resources include, most impor- 
tantly. highly trained manpower. The 
methods used vary widely, and depend 
partly upon discipline. The environ- 
ment, both on the “supply” and on the 
“demand" side is highly variable. Man- 
agement structures should take 
account of variable contingent factors, 
and not be based upon a mechanical 
comparison with models used else- 
where. To use traditional management 
science terms, organic models are 
more likely to be appropriate to uni- 
versities than mechanistic models, but 
not always. 

Secondly, private industry in coun- 
tries which have achieved much grea- 
ter economic success than the ©Kdoes 
not operate according to the Jarratt 


Sizing up 


Sir, - May I correct the mistaken 
impression on the viability of North 
Riding College in relation to its size 
which may have been given in your 
editorial of April 12. 

At 550 full-time equivalent students 
this college is one of the larger primary 
teachertraining units in the country, in 
addition it is one of the few colleges 
with a well-established four year hon- 
ours course for students wishing to 
teach in nursery schools, together with 
a postgraduate course for teachers of 
the early years. 

In . its submission to the National 
Advisory Body, the college offered to 
increase its numbers to over 600 which 
is well in excess of the 500 minimum 



model - notably Japan, but also else- 
where. Decision-making in Japanese 
industry is often slow, and involves 
wide consultation - it is not a matter of 
making “hard” decisions at the top and 
enforcing them upon subordinates. 
More important tor organizational 
success is employee commitment to 
thegoals of the organization. 

The major management task for 
British universities is not transforming 
the management structure, or de- 
veloping clear performance indicators 
(which leads to “chase the indicator” 
instead of doing the job as well as 
possible), but maintaining commit- 
ment in the face of diminishing re- 
sources and demoralizing insistent cri- 
ticism. Will following the Jarratt 
model increase that commitment? I 
doubt it. 

Yours sincerely, 

RODERICK MARTIN, 

Professor of industrial sociology, 
Imperial College. 

Sir, - Is the observation in the Jarratt 
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r ‘ Sincerely ; -.- . * - 

. Francis w wrIght, 

- Priflpipal, North Riding College. 


EGSi M^Henri ' Glfendtriirif,- 

Conkfcrvatlve Party chairman John SelWyri Gummier, outgoing vice 
chairman D. J. Saunders and national committee member Stephen 
Folkard r 


Bir Zeit protest Tory students 


Siri - With reference to Professor 
Thomas’s letter concerning the Closure 
of Bir Zeit University (77/ES, April 
5)., it is pot true that . . academic 
reaction is apparently non-existent”. 
[The Association ■ of University 
Teachera has protested very vigorously 
Several tmjes both through the TUC 
and. Htttadrui _and directly ' to the 
Israeli Government. The- AUT : has 
wntted once again about this matter to 
the new Labour Prime Minister* of 
Israel, Shimon ■ Peres* I Would urge 
otheT academics who, like Professor 
Thomas, are concerned about this to 
keep up the pressure, in particular by 
writing to Mr Peres. ' ; 

Yours sincerely, • 

W. STEPHENSON, ' 

AUT International . Affairs Working 
Party. ;Il : -. 

PrtfessfonalASisoclatloii 
of Teachers 

89 Friar 0|to, Darby DEI 1EZ 
Til: DERBY (03321372537 

.partWpMi fn strike*. > - . “ ■* “ . 

'■ WiwkWfaH dh ^ofpi6t«^fanal' ; : 

. pommifnart v iamprtg knohera : and . 
jtfflwfoj-.fef, the promottari^ their ' r 


rectfw i*ataWhS7v; . 


Sir, - I write to protest against the 
biased attitude to the Federation of 
Conservative Students manifested by 
your publication on the last few 
weeks. • 

. It seems to me that the activities, 
‘‘disruption 5 ’ and so forth, engaged In 
by the FCS, bear a (rtriklng resembl- 


by the FCSj bear p striking resembl- 
ance to the taetjes ,of left * wing 
student* during the 1960s. and still 
used by them. This sortof behaviour 
has been going oh for hearty JO years 
without, at least until recently, pro- 
. voktng more than a few. fut-tuts from 
Th? THES and the aicadetrilc estab- 
lishment U represents. Now that right 
• Ittiii gers Jre joining hi, articles simi- 
lar to those hi the Duffy Telegraph 
condemning left Wing militants, and 
.often Ihqeed using; (he’same vocabuL 
ary, proliferate; whljt the students 
who ; throw eggs ana tomatoes at 
ministers, assume, the mantia ' of , 
statesmanship, and talk loftily of 
“irresponribflity” and 'Immaturity 11 . 

Unlike Jack Straw MP, who totally 
"Ignores ..this side of left .wing student < 
adfvlty, although he was one- of Its f 

: s 

to bn aware, of R and to feel tUc need : 
for some dls Unction between it and 
the activity of tbeTC^.TlK former, ’ 
we are now told, were endowed with 
an “austerity of mlnd'V whkh would ' 
certainly have surprised., many of; 

Missing out 

Sir, -j- David Jobbihs 1 excellent article 
. on problems faced i by researchers on/- 
shoft . term contracW f77f£S^Mkrch 


; his: ButFri^ that abhoiich men 
putnUmbcr womcn .ujj to age 34 tjidre 
a rapid . reversal; once that ago is 
reached wth-34 pdr cent of all femalo if 
researchers befog over 35 as 1 agsiiUt | 

. P? 1 / iM per Cent /o |rien.' 

. . ^jnpmcnt’s roflt Ction would snow 
m - t fWg* n thelf twenties 
LBflnftsi d 10 years 40 . 


* ' /.'.T- ,•••'«: pi , : ’LjO ■ ■* { v-y: v - A, 


them at the time. They were moti- 
vated by Ideology, the FCS by pathol- 
ogy. Is he unaware of tbe possibUlties 
of Ideology as a vehicle for 

The%$ members ,who behave In 
the outrageous manner reported In 
the same Issue, or flaunt badges with 
rather tasteless slogans like “Hang 
Nelson Mandela” seem .to me .to 
resemble left wing and “permissive” 
groups during the 1960s, who also 
flaunted slogans and behaviour de- 
signed to shock the more po-faced 
supporters of the other side. The 
Intention of the FCS extremists seems 
to be the same, and by and large they 
seem to be succeeding. ' But The 
THES and those for whom it speaks 
apparently think that left wing and 
liberal dogmatism and complacency 
should be hnftime IHftn assault. 

The fact ' that the Conservative 1 
Party ls seribusly Worried about the 
antics aqd attitudes of the FCS shows 
that H has a more . democratic add 
responsible attitude to extremism 
taan ths, Labour Party, most of 
whose members In the 1960s saw “no 
ehonita op the Left”, wl(h results for 

Yours faithfully, ■!■ ■*' “V . 1 ‘ . "... ’ - 

coun brown, ;■ • .r„ ■- 

- 30 Woodbridge Ctoai,, 

■ Leagrave, - e 1 

Luton, Beds. ;t .■ , :.V • - Ky,. • v . 
l a -y- 

‘ Ip riy ^ as Woman . are 

Typically .the «x that, mlstea' but- pn • 
.higher education first time found; they : 
flfll tend.to make more use pf piattire * ’ 
;Stud$nt second' chance* courses which • 
meins they WjlL normally be iQ their 
. thirties or early forties befofo finishing 
P<WWuate. courses,:: -. ••• & 

■ ;^js bri n^us |pthe,tiiqiiitQ'u8; M new- 


AK?. brin ^ \btotheilniqUitQU8; M bew 
btopd^ge .Ittnlr-or 35V: Surely ‘So 
•Equel ; Opportunltiesr Board vihouta 1 


havenufished thkat birth INewblood 
should, not necessarily mean, "vouha • 1 
biood» • 


report [THES, April 5), that some 
academics seem to place the interests 
of their subject before those of their 
institution, intended to have an over- 
tone of surprise, or even of criticism? If 
the point is simply that Individual 
departments cannot flourish If the 
institution as a whole does not, and 
that departmental interests should not 
be pursued to the detriment of the 
whole organization, everyone (one 
hopes) will agree. 

Nevertheless, universities, unlike 
some other concerns, do not exist for 
their own sake alone (though they 
have often enough been criticized as if 
they did); they exist for the sake of 
teaching' and research in academic 
subjects. Is it therefore so surprising 
that academics should see their sub- 
jects as ultimately more important 
than the institutions which derive their 
very reason for existence from those 
subjects? 

Yours confusedly, 

R. W. SHARPLES, 

16 Wise Lane, London. 

CDP proposals 

Sir, - I see from your report that the 
Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics now have cold feet. They 
promoted for the purpose of giving 
"evidence” to the Undop inquiry, a 
questionnaire concerning the Council 
for National Academic Awards which 
concluded that the CNAA was not 
doing a good Job, by the simple 
expedient of failing to ask whether or 
not it was, and now they are worried 
that Llndop will abandon the even- 
handed approach to their institutions 
previously taken by the CNAA. 

Yet how will the CDP’s new propos- 
als help? They propose a list of 
approved external examiners - which 
th ey wil l presumably take over more or 
less JoCKTStbck ancj'Tjaifel from the 
present group appointed by the 
CNAA. Second, tney propose an 
“ombudsman" whom they can tell to 
get lost when they are displeased with 
the results of any inquiry into alleged 
inadequacies of the systems of Internal 
validation of courses in their own 
institutions. 

The public sector of higher educa- 
tion currently posseses, in the CNAA, 
a functioning system of national peer 

S review, whose strictures are 
story, The vacillation and shal- 
lowness of the.CDP now that they are 
perturbed at having attacked ithfs sys- 
tem too effectively for their own 
comfort, only adds to the weight of the 
reasons for retaining some suen system 
for the protection of academic stan- 
dards from managerial perogatives 
and self-aggrandizement. 

Having made out that the obliga- 
tions of polytechnics to the' CNAA 
places those institutions in the "Second 
Division”, the CDP could hardly have 
expected all to have gained promotion 
at once: The CDP, more than anyone 
else,, were responsible for selling their 
own institutions short in the first place, 
by putting about the sUIy r mis- 
apprehension that gaining the impri- 
matur of the CNAA gave a polytechnic 
less rather than more standing than it 
might othenWse. have had. 

Had the CDP been more concerned 
with quality and less wlth status, they 
would qot m?* be in 1 the ridiculous 
position of attempting to preempt the 
results of their own successful but 
misguided efforts publicly to rubbish 
the CNAA. , ••• .'■ 

• TJ ./ : . * , •••.," •'• ' 

■Yoiirs faithfully, 

ROGER HARRIS, v ' , 

Middlesex Polytechnic.. . \ 

S now, being taken tip', I understand, 
butany uniyertity which regards itself 
as fafrminded should scrap tnig age bar 
; witfiqUt waiting for the verdict..- 5; *„ 
“Ybura faithfully,. . : . ‘ ; -■ . 

"F.,£..KjBYS, , V::vN ; - , 

'lUAshweDs, , . ; 

, ; p«^hr; ; - ^ 

■Buckinghamshire,:. 

• 1> '' ' 

% Pubficatkw^ouidwrtve by 
Tutaday morning. They should be M . 

; . J** .Y-S ' ' 


Limited 

restoration 

Sir, - The article “Medical uA, 

r«lored" (7-HK, AprilS S 

altogether inaccurate picturtT, 
current state of funding for 
research, and. particulariy.th^ 
,n 8° f . the council’s research dS 
Although there has becnsoiwn 
est and selective restoration of, 
draconian cuts In recurrent ej» 
ture wluch the council were 
make in 1984^5, it remains thTo 
that overall, only half of the cutsb 
been restored - which would to 
qualify for the description of “to* 
sion - This under provision a 
bated by the council’s inability to* 
the urgent requirement* for » 
apparatus in the unit* which ka 
already been seriously underfsth 
for the past twoyears. For 158S^| 
council received bids of over ffimfc 
for new equipment of which sow! 
million was assessed to be of U 
priority and for which only some! 
million has so far been found front 
council’s erant-in-aid. The bnlUa 


Wales may feel teacher training axe 

ui. [rthn O’Leary institutions should retain courses. The local provision. But Mr Thomas and strongly a similar proposal for the 

^1 w-IL not after all, escape col- exercise would take two years to come his officials can be expected to press Polytechnic of North London, which is 


foay not, after all, escape col- 
Kures as a result of the Cover n- 
JStVnew targets for teacher training 

“Sfboard of the Wales Advisory 
week recommended the 


deferred. 

As to Individual units identified k 
the article, the laboratory of molefo 
biology submitted a strong case for£ 
million to restore and update to 
equipment to the standards Kceasi 
to maintain the commanding potin 
they hold but were only on 
£400,000. After allowing for cuiiui 
lack of ill flation allowance in 1984C 
the real value of their 15 per ns 
increase for recurrent expeiKUtunri 
per cent - and much of that couUk 
offset by above average cost lncrta 
in their consumables. The new uilk 
molecular neurobiology had la beat 
up at no extra cost to toe council; iris 
been funded by redeploying rum 
from the closure of the old ncwtttf- 
mical pharmacology unit andbym- 
ferrina the directors progruntottf* 
from Imperial- College. W- i!-' 

The decision to search for a in 
director for the mineral mclabow 
unit was not Influenced by any duff 
in the council’s financial nrusM. 
being taken on scientific gro®» 
alone. Continuation of the onij | « 
depend on finding on Individual or up ■ 
scientific calibre. • . . 

Nor should if be forgotten that w 
council, to balance income 
expenditure, lias had also to i®f« 
severe cuts on the university *aos 
the current academic year. Despite* 
council’s share of extra tnoney'J®® 
the Secretary of State secur ed W » 
science vote in 1985/86, new prop* 
mes and project grants haw b«a« 
by about id per . cent 
studentships by 30 per cent. Pjej 
tions for tnc .future Indicate tmt * 
purchasing power of the saw*™* 
could reduce by some 25 percent 0 ® 
the next ten years* 

. I hope that by pubhshi^ thls^W 
your readers will understaw 
rious financial problems j 
tlnue to face the council and JJ" 

. put your article into the mortal 
frame which, sadly, it requires. 

Sir JAMES GOWANS, • • 
Medical^esearch Council- 


n ju thU week recommenucu mt 

nommittee to consider a new hzation in his le«e 
fixation exercise in spite of recruitment tame 
: Svadvice from its teacher educa- education panel, 

\ SSB The panel had produced a pnncipals of all the 
Sfion of paces covering all six teacher educatk 
fSJons presently invoked m approach which w 
, hflininc bnum local provis 

‘ItiSwmminee accepts the board’s The : WABcomi 

JE it its meeting next Friday, the board’s advice o 

saag 

SirKeith’s 
| surprise 
invitation 

A! impromptu invitation to adult 
SocatOT lo explain their roles in 
-ojvating the disadvantaged was 
toed by Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary 
o( Stale for Education, this week. 

Hi rcspouse came at the annual 
mftrcnce of the National Institute of 
WoH and Continuing Education at 
Smey University on Wednesday. 

It followed a lengthy discussion on 
rid education Issues when Sir Keith 
meted to claims that the basic fabric 
rfikeiervice was being eroded by cuts 
«Uch financed other short term de- 

*H*OTprised his audience by declar- 
fegsdull educators were naive if they 
befitted they had ail the answers, 
bobbins, he said, began in the home 
vtoiparents who themselves hod been 
fended by their schooling. It was 
itae people who could not oe moti- 
viM. Adult education was aimed not 
rt tkeai, but at the better educated 
iaqiieswhb already possessed the will 
to Ktkiuch facilities, 
lb totement was greeted with 
maoiraorise from the audience, to 
Sir Keith responded by Issuing 
fsis invitation. If adult educators could 
P*»J thdrpart- In motivating these 


institutions should retain courses. The 
exercise would take two years to come 
into effect. 

Mr John Stradling Thomas, the 
Welsh Office minister responsible for 
education, who also chairs the WAB 
committee, asked for some rationa- 
lization in his letter setting out the new 
recruitment targets. But the teacher 
education panel, which includes the 
principals of all the colleges Involved in 
teacher education, favoured an 
approach which would leave the max- 
imum local provision. 

The WAB committee overturned its 
board's advice on student numbers 
during last year’s deliberations on its 
first national plan in order to maintain 


local provision. But Mr Thomas and 
his officials can be expected to press 
members not to follow the same course 
again. 

In England, institutions which are 
being recommended to cease teacher 
training in the National Advisory 
Body's parallel exercise, have begun to 
mount their defences. Both the 
Church of England college principals 
and the Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council held preliminary discussions 
this week on the proposal to halt 
recruitment to education courses at the 
College of St Mark and St John, 
Plymouth. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority signalled its intention to resist 


noted for Us emphasis on ethnic minor- 
ities. Mrs Frances Morrell, leader of 
the ILEA, said: "I hope that the 
Commission for Racial Equality will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with us In 
this struggle." 

It emerged this week that three of 
the institutions which would lose 
teacher training under the NAB secre- 
tariat's proposals have been singled 
out because of their small size. Rut 
North Riding College of Education 
and Hertfordshire College of Higher 
Education, are penalized because they 
mil not have diversified courses with 
which to integrate teacher education. 



Crowded 

edmpus 

complaint 

by Carmel McQuaid 
Students at the University of Ulster 
have complained to the University 
Grants Committee about "consider- 
able overcrowding” at the Jordan- 
stown campus, which used to house the 

polytechnic. , 

In a submission to the UGC s North- 
ern Ireland working party, the stu- 
dents' union claims that a moratorium 
on new building has left teaching space 
and residential accommodation totally- 
inadequate. 

The staff student ratio is now worse 
than any other in the UK as a result of 
the freeze on leaching posts before the 
merger of the polytechnic and the new 
university in Coleraine. 

The submission warns that if for- 
ward planning is to be determined in 
future by financial arguments, third 
level education in the province will 
degenerate into competition for re- 
sources between Queen’s and the 
University of Ulster. 

The solution It proposes Is a third 
education authority, drawn from with- 
in the province, to coordinate and plan 




.fit H.TiJilft'l I ii iMvill ■ Ull^il 


wold welcome their views, he said. 
Met Sir Keith defended the up- 
tag and unemployment pro- 


nut the Pol vtechfo^ of "v/ales - deri gn ed Rova electric tricycle at Cranfleld Institute’s Innovation ’85 
™Uwortffiexhibitl«n, W hlch ends today, gave some of Britain's leading manu6«turers a chance to 
display the latest advance s In information technology and its practical applications. 

New course approval system Manual pay 

• * * ■ -■ v ■■ »a . ■_ .1 : 




of Education and Scten 
highlighted the role of. the 
q®JP programme, which would 


Re" two wefo capable of peaceful 
•fcjtoence. . 

aho told the conference; “The 
FJS thrce ve ars ha Ve been years of 
' and often difficult change; but 



A new, streamlined system of course 
approvals for polytechnics and col- 
leges was announced this week by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

From 1986/87, new courees will not 
need to be submitted to the National 
Advisory Body for approval -if they 
satisfy certain conditions. The main 
critena will be whether the proposed 
course falls within the institutions 
“academic plan” and whether the extra 
students can be accommodated within 
the target set by the NAB. 

The new arrangements will apply to 
all advanced courses, whethertuu- 
tlme, sandwich or part-time. TTiOTe 
already approved for starts in 1985/86 
Will not be affected. 

It is intended that the revised system 

will satisfy some of the complaints 


about rpd tape holding back academic 
developments in the public sector. As 
well as removing sonje of the adminis- 
trative obstacles to new courses, the 
system will bfemore flexible in terms of 
timing. Applications; can ; be made at . 
any tone, rather than by a particular 
date as at present. ' • ‘ 

The change was suggested byjhe 
NAB, following a pilot project carried 
out last year in collaboration with two 
regional advisory councils. Monitoring 
of courses going through the old route- 
.suggested that up to half of all submis- 
sions could be approved nutomatl- 

doiirses which do not satisfy .the 

criteria' for automatic approval will 
continue to go through the existing 

ti nflirienru milllnlC 


Sill examine all proposals to see which 
route is tb be followed. 


Exam appeals 


Sir, In your editorial 
“Appeals and ombudsmen 

attention to the fact that the 
.oMiujiittee is likely .to ' 
research students should A® 
appeal, against 'their 
academic grounds. Such a righ 5, 
in addition to^ toe pteseni^ 


^a* the work of a Government 


I'hrt foufess rather Irks me 
* the suggestion, sometimes 
are- not .interested.” 




■rags 

ole those, at the Uwversi y fo j-gj 
haveiifo.A 
.. If -the Reynolds 
.'satisfy the growing 
.plaints py students abPj-jS? 
he must takeinto account? 1 !?. : 
pot just research student!.-, 

Yours sincerely, « ‘ ' ■ SJ. 

B^RRY ADAMS, : - 

Reform Uniyereity.Law and ^ 

tioiial Standards, - ■■ ; - i- : V 


Middlesex dispute settled 

Agreement has 

--^jasssaa'saasa^ 

^^^en'cril.tho National and Local dealer SndonW, ley .C^aadl. , 

Government Offleen Na igo members at the polytechnic 

the polytechnic tlmatenedjnatfo^ ha ^Tve™helmMy enSored the 
strike action If the three but the agreement foeans that 


deal likely 

i Uni versity manuai workers Mem likely 

to accept a pay offer which to most of 
them is worth more than double the 
cash'liniiL. . 

, The three trade unions representing 
manual workers arc coinpletlng point 
SUltations with their20,000;inembers, 
with the final results emerging over thfe 
next few days, 'j 

Bui early Indications are Hint most 
are voting to accept the offer of £4.80 a 
week across the board. The largest 
union, the National Union of Public 
Employees, made no recommendation 
to its members, but warned its nego- 
tiators felt that no Improvement could 
be made without prolonged industrial 
action. Its executive council, which 
meets, today is expected to ratify the' 
deal.' ■•'■-, 

Reactions from the-'other unions 
with members among manual workers, 
the Transport and General Workers' 

' Union ■ and the General Municipal 
Boilermakeft and Allied Trades Un- 
ion are. expected early next week. 

.- [f the offer Is accepted, it will make 
manual workers the first group to 
settle in the 1985 pay. found. Techni- 
cians begin their substantive negotia- 
tions pn May 2, and will be seeking to 
improve bn thfe 4 per cent offered 
-earlier this year. Academics have also 
rejected 4 per cent. ' 



■g amdMi. TW . " r~ j .. n . 

eSrnal valid ?ion line 

... additional : eineerina Council roust have been 
continued from front page merit , on allpeatuig the ad t ineffective” notargiilng its 

■conn ucu ,, funding. ■■ viAnkkorfl ' case. "Ofcourse thfe council is wrong,' 

tpected by the University Grants Cfom .- ^ flau's letter said l his letter says. . 

speaking at tlie Association jjf^^^enceapd ei^n«;ering in | NAB had gained extra resources in 
rtf ^l^y^dmVstratore’confer- ■ allo^ngoverall .= the past, but « did dot balfava irr 

his attack on the Gov- tbepMWjc ^ gQ ^ - t j, e earmarking funding for particular sub 


: 3ggL3 £g£ “SHffc- this : bw<i ' allowed to 


eteriorate- - : ft i, oWed ( 0 take It was, was to believe the- switch 

“Why has askeol • should be, made, and to get on with it-. 

wwT-te £S&* is now, I fear; apparent that the 

Does NAB not havetnqsam w . mo st effective way to get a substantial 

.L.'m . armie for resources » . 


This would avoid duplication and re- 
late to local needs. 

The students also assert that part- 
time and non degree ' students are 
discriminated against. “Neither the 
institution nor the students are funded 
to the same level as a traditional 
straight three A level entrant,’’ their 
submission runs. This militates in par- 
ticular against the University of Ulster 
which has 3,787 part-time places. 
“Such a policy is bound to become a 
resources argument and create 
academic drift through the front 
door.” . 

Mr Brendan Heaney, the student 
union education officer, adds that 
Ulster is now the worst funded uni- 
versity in the UK . With9,500 students, 
it receives an Exchequer grant of 125 
million, 

£lmillion for 
Nottingham 

. : A research group based at Nottingham 
University has received a. -grant of, 

: more than £1 million from the Science 
and Engincering Research Council for 
work oii low- dinjepslorial; structures 
(LDS) In the field of electronics. . 

The group Includes scientists, from 
Hull and Warwick universities as well 
as 13 physicists and. an electrical en- 
gineer from Nottingham. Tfre award of 
£1,006,360 is the largest injection of 
research money, received by the uni- 
versity. 

. The grant will be used to install 
facilities at Nottingham for the produc- 
. tion of LDS samples, which have the 
potential to help develop faster elec- 
tronic devices, including computers, 
and new types of lasers for optical 
communication. 

The samples will also assist in the 
development of. the "optical compu- 
ter”, which will be able to use speedier 
lascr technology instead of the present 
. system of electronic transistors. . 

Professor Lawrie Challis, the pro- 
ject's coordinator, said the university’s 
research programme would need all 
the help it could get from ‘industrial 
companies with interests in semi-con- 
ductors, which stood to benefit enor- 
' mously from the work being done, 

The day they 
went to Bangor 

The people of Bangor havie the oppor- 
. tunlty tomorrow to see how turtles 
“fly” underwater of to. feel. the discon- 
certing e f feet of having their own voice 

e ayed back to them half a second after 
: ginning speaking. Both phenomena . 
will be . demons! rated during an open ; 
day 1 to be held at the . University 
College of North Wales,- Bangor. 

. Every department , will display . its 
work as part .of the college's centenary 
celebrations^ Among the demonstra- 
tions will be research on Mediterra- : 
nean loggerhead turtles, which found, 
that flippers were used as wings rather,' 




experiment. 
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MONDAY 

Up betimes, not unconnected with 
necessity of children and wife getting 
to respective schools, if on different 
sides of the desk, by 8.45. Deposited 
at university (conveniently en route) 
as usual at crack of dawn, in good 
time for my class, which is not until 
four this afternoon. Write memos for 
most of morning, many of them 
asking for money; also references for 
highly competitive final-year stu- 
dents. ail of whom seem to want to be 
international bankers. 

Lunch in student cafeteria (staff 
dub. went with cuts) on regular 
Monday curry, not all of which is 
recognizable. Afternoon of prepara- 
tion. including consultation and joint 
marking of nrsl-ycnr approximate 
German. 

Gass at four is on popular music. 
This is a sideline, since the music 
department is a bit disapproving, and 
thecourse is taught therefore by local 
specialists in education and medieval 
Germanic literature. Lecture on 
early blues well received. Back to 
other building for play rehearsal, 
which will be a leitmotiv this week 
and the reason for relatively few 
classes (I shall pay for it next week! ). 

Stay in for evening meal, and then 
with friend and (female) research 
student to excellent concert. by Dutch 
Swing College Band, who play a 
form of music scorned by my family 
and also, apparently, by everyone 
under 40, except their new tromibon- 


still doesn't know lines and silent 
colleague looks like Groucho Marx 
when made up. Practise for first time 
pushing ancient bike on to stage. So 
tar I have only pretended, feeling 
very foolish. 

Bicycle turns out to belong to 
American student, who has also 
provided a rather sexy black dress for 
another member of cast. Wonder 
pruriently how she rides one while 
wearing the other, since bike has 
crossbar and can't (thank God) be 
ridden in a soutane, either. The lady 
herself (a member of the pop music 
class) evinces no surprise to meet her 
blues lecturer wearing soutane and 
lipstick, mumbling German to him- 
self. Rehearsal a shambles. Back to 
the cliches for comfort. 


Union miners row revived 


THURSDAY 

Old High German class less than 
successful, since most of class are in 
the play and preoccupied. Last mi- 
nute run {rec/e limp) through in the 
afternoon. First night to be attended 
by director of Goethe-lnatitut, friend 
and patron. Pity he can't come 
tomorrow. 

Unsure whether state of bbwels 
due to excess of nerves or excess of 
cafeteria. Worry about making exit 
from studio theatre stage, turning 
right and landing on main stage. Win 
the English National Dance lot relish 
a cycling priest in a skin-tight sutane? 

Performance sort of OK. Wonder 
at half-time if prompter should just 
read scene eight and save time. We 
lose three pages by slip, or skip, on 
part of leading man. Possibly in 
effort to compensate I further the 
cause oF amateurism by losing thread 
of speech and reverting to earlier 


by David Jobbins 
University lecturers face a potentially' 
damaging revival of the bitter row over 
their union's financial support for 
striking miners. 

A motion to the summer council of 
the Association of University 
Teachers, which takes place in Glas- 

{ [ow next month, calls on the union 
eadership to make a £10,000 donation 
to relieve hardship among miners who 

S orted the 11-montn strike and 
families. 

The AlfT has been split over its 
backing for the National Union of 
Mineworkers since its executive suc- 
cessfully proposed a £1,000 donation 
for hardship relief a year ago. 

The donation angered many AUT 
members who felt the union should 
stay out of what many regarded as a 
politically-motivated dispute, and the 
numbers of resignations blamed on the 
way the derision was made caused 


considerable concern among the union 
leadership. 

Before Christmas the executive 
persuaded the AUT council in York to 
reject a call from the University of 
. London Computer Centre branch for a 
£5,000 interest free loan to the NUM, 
and treasurer Dr Tom Halsall warned 
delegates that further donations might 
meet a successful challenge in the 
courts. 

But the ULCC, which is rapidly 
assuming the mantle of the most 
left-wing branch in the AUT, has 
tabled the demand for a £10,000 
donation coupled with calls for the 
"immediate and unconditional'’ re- 
lease of all jailed striking miners, the 
reinstatement of all strikers, and drop- 


ping of all charges. 
Tne motion salt 


The motion salutes the miners’ 
"heroic struggle”, accuses the TUC 
general council of betraying their 
cause, and says the fight will go on. 


“The restoration of the t«ii 
strength of the NUM U . 
it says. ' ' cs<t n 

Many delegates, despite ihrfr*, 
P a, M« foe NUM’scase anl 
to be horrified at the ULCCsI! 
to reopen the rifts of the 
Many AUT members JK 
that donations to the NUM m5 
been unconstitutional, accS 
the Newcastle local assockS 
wonts union leaders to conSdS, 
ing the rules to make cleW 
distinction between pavmeniin L! 

eranceonheAUT^SSS 

extraordinary spending whicST?! 
gests might be better met from £3 
The council is likely to be don&a 
by the issues of salaries, with m 
from the union leadership on mS 
centralization of the university sv2 
and the moves towards select™* 
search funding also high on k 
agenda. * 9 


Knight attacks NAB policy on polys 


by Karen Gold 

The National Advisory Body has no 
policy for public sector higher educa- 
tion, because it is refusing to recognize 
that the system must be planned on 
institutions and not course by course. 


teil ourselves, but prompter is twitch- 
ing a lot. 

Pity about the sound effects. Cats 
miaow and belli ring long after they 
have been noted on stage. Cliches 




He told the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators' annual 
conference it was fatuous to treat all 
institutions the same, because they 
were not all in the same position. 
“Some institutions may be in the. 
position of saying ‘We can’t increase 
student numbers, we are at capacity. 
Other institutions may be perfectly 
prepared to say, if the question were 
asked, 'We can take additional student 
numbers but what marginal costs are 
you prepared to pay?’ 

“Different institutions are in diffe- 
rent positions. But as long as the NAB 
falls to haye an institutional policy, it 
isn't going to be able to deal in 



Training 
for change 
demanded 

to attach a higher priority to 


Jtabowrnment’sown plans to revjtal- 

£ education and training, according 
w the college lecturers’ union. 

1 ^fadSon paper the National 
' jjpdatto ofT* eachers in Further and 
S Education says that the post- 
al education system is having to 
radical new demands largely 

fexn among existing staff. _ 

explaining that insufficient offi- 
wfority has been given to staff 
development to equip lecturers to 
tile changing demands Natfhe 
mv! that all teachers in further and 
Sher education should have the right 
[n opportunities for professional up- 
wig, improvement of qualifications, 
oreer development and personal re- 

*Tlhli should take the fprm of subject 
gristing, professional refresher 
ones and training to meet new 
articular and managerial demands, 
jhifhe argues. These common needs 
moot best met by the current “patch- 


Natfhe attack over wide front 


damaging, is for a significant mbfe I 
in the amount of money going to fe| 

he 8a * d - I Mhe argues, inese common neeas 

If NAB came out and said noikB g-wt best met by the current “patch- 
each polytechnic we won’t be red* I of staff development provision, 

ing the unit of resource in the pch I ft be justified on value for 
the cut will be taken ekeWZI ^Jounds. 
which is what will happen- the p*§ this broad framework spe- 


:hr|icswe>c more^expbn- . ** 


Government policy had dictated that 
expensive courses and machinery 
should be concentrated in them, he 
said. All the NAB had to do was 
recognize that, and then ask itself or 
the Secretary of State what proportion 
of resources should be devoted to them 
by 1987/88. the vears of the next mainr 


would be able to plan on a seasiA 
basis and so would the rest of fc 
system.” 

A reappraisal of policy fa 
polytechnics was necessary, ai 
should be In the forthcoming Govtn 
ment Green Paper oa higher edo 
tion, he said. It needed to be i 
reaffirmation of the policies whkfiU 
set them up: prestige institutionswnki 
mix of levels and subjects of wod 

But the polytechnics bidding fa 
university status, particularly liw 


by David Jobbins 
Widespread dissatisfaction with key 
policy trends across the whole spec- 
trum of public sector further and 
higher education is expected to surface 
at the annual conference of the main 
lecturers* union next month. 

Because of a range of uncertainties 
over policy issues, leaders of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education hope 
that the steering committee governing 
the Plymouth conference will adopt a 
flexible attitude to the agenda. 

But delegates are already scheduled 
to discuss: 

# An attack on plans to concentrate 
some areas of higher education in 
larger institutions. 

# A withdrawal of cooperation with 
the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council. 

# A campaign for withdrawal of sup- 
port for the Youth Training Scheme if 
supplementary benefit is withdrawn 
fbryoung people who refuse a place. 

Tne anxieties span the union's mem- 
bership from the polytechnics to the 
further education colleges, and from 
specialist areas such as art and design 
education to the operation of Man- 
power Services Commission schemes. 

And it overlays the threat to disrup- 
tion in the colleges posed by the 
union's dispute with thelocal authority 
employers and the Department of 


Education and Science over this year’s 
salary claim. 

Perhaps the most important motion 
tabled for debate on higher education 
deals with the National Advisory 
Body. While congratulating its repre- 
sentatives on the NAB for their "rela- 
tive” success in defending the union’s 
objectives, the motion expresses 
opposition to the imposition of a 12:1‘ 
staffing ratio. 

It claims that this policy is already 
placing severe strains on the system 
and warns that it will further damage 
the quality of education provided. 

Prompted largely by the union's art 
and design education standing com- 
mittee, the motion goes on to attack 
the trend towards concentrating 
teaching in areas such as art ana 
education in the larger institutions. 

It expresses particular concern at the 
concept of “critical masS,” which it 
says is being fostered by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate and the NAB as a plan- 
ning tool. 

"This concept, borrowed inapprop- 
riately from nuclear physics, is poten- 
tially dangerous especially for small 
specialist institutions like colleges of 
art, design, drama and music.” 

Critical mass is just one of a number 
of the NAB’s activities described in the 
motion as direct threats to the current 
diversified nature of advanced further 
education. Others include the classi- 


dti attention must be given to the 
bead range of teaching staff who carry 
4e nain responsibility for innovation, 
favdopment. and Implementation of 
kv courses,” the union says. 

And it calls for the establishment of 
i rational-steering group Including the 
Government departments Involved in 
faoilag and directing inservice train- 
kg to produce a coordinated national 


rive' than', colleges to run because 


which had not stuck to the policy d 
mix of levels and provision tor fp- 
time students, should not be alkin 
Dr Knight added: “It would fca» 
strate those colleges which hatt 
followed Government policy write 
.the one*, to, be, rewarded, tfdprt 
who had. followed Govenmwtf/Hfrl 
were the ones to be punished. 


II would Include tne Department ot 
Station raid Science, the Depart- 
ed of Employment, the Manpower 
S4wei Commission, education au- 
iMrity and professional teacher repre- 
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FRIDAY 

' • : Exhausted. Arrive .back at 11.30 last 

TTlWCnA V S^ 1 ’ l P P a ™ c of- wife, not. for well 

! 1 UiSbUAY being, but because she is taking a> 

’Teaching, mostly. Toller’s - ^ t 2 day ’ fl ^ tho ^ ht .it : 

efrtaJm; ai 1 gruesome little number, SL% % ° ^ ock • 

falldwdd by necessary coffee. Give P? rt ’ 

hack language -work. Lecture 'on' , QK ». v g n though they 

LudwlgslieX -■■■ - . ' 1 ■ aUseem to have been at a party till 

Luhch ;(see Wnkenumn, above); . in' 'SS 1 ? an v 
then technical rehearsal. The play is L°hiS !- 1 d P nhg 

FrtchV/Wom*. in Gentian, the . Giv^ uDSa P ^ flve l,mea ; 
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whole thing an annual dri^ welcomed 
by local schools and German-speak- 
.ers; by the students - who like 
working that closely with staff, and 
by the l^ktbrln - who' gets to bully 
everyone, , \yitji justification. Me, 1 
have .teserila tions. Most of my staff 
involved, managing, prompting or 
acting, one with a nan-speaking part; 
another with an occasionally noa- 
speakirig part because he hasn’t 
learnt tus lipes. Rehearsal a sham- 
bles, Assure ourselves they always 
are. It lasts about seven hours (with 
tea break). . . 


we j^spay ; :;^- 'V&i 

People ieem' fo want 'to sec me! alt 
fob mostly about going to Gcri 


Give up-idea. r : 

performance gets adre- 
» liVp. na, ! r ? 8°lng again, as well as bowels, 
S3 2 nd H now tfie Play Is working well, 
hullv • J?! 1 ? 018 aud «nces , are different. ' 
Up ‘ 1 ' Understanding less, they watch your 
,ack o f ' like hawks.' Re-' 
no nr raember ,Enes . but nearly fall, ovef 
. “dtane. Most of us know, linfes by 

Snn noW and those who don’t resort to 
hawi’i desperation measures like sticking 
.L. m them on to newspapers they ate! 
ESS supposedly reading. Works like 
faJih blanket and no ode fluffs. 

M Evening performance just as good 
and .we even have a video pf it. The - 
camera was thrust into 1 the hand? of 
. aforesaid research sfudeiit at half-an- 
hoiti's niQtic^ ( with riidinienlary iii- : 

■ strurtions ?nd foy : children, to help , 
: hcr l ye watch, some cjf -it ipifoedU 
; Sjeiy . aft dr- ■jjerfortfiance. My;. 
> .*;v impassioiicd ; , ‘dQWn-On.-the-knee$; . 
no, all aort, t-fall-oyer-thc-bloody-Soutan^ 

I Gcr- thlMtnie” speech, is too dnri. and 1 

nfba. CDnet Kill . Illrn tnlmA,' ■ 




because politically.' it would be too were the ones to be punSwi 

Joint effort to aid industry 

A joint technology centre, featuring “Some projects might be' soil 
representatives from Newcastle Uni- 


versity, Newcastle Polytechnic, 
Sunderland Polytechnic and local au- 
thorities, is to be set up to help the 
growth of industry in the North East. 


* ■ . N j 
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of 

Socialists to 
back CNAA 

p) e Sodalist Edutationai Association 
i is . expected to come but ag&itist any 
move away from validation bf public 


The £375,000 scheme, which was 
Panned by. local trade and Industry 
officials,, will help firms to gain easier 
access to the technical resources of the 
three academic institutions. The cen- 
tre will Identify new business opportu- 
nities with Individual companies, and 
help them to plan projects. • 

The centre will also help and advise 
the academic Institutions on translat- 
ing relevant areas of research into 
commercial developments, in the form 
of new products or technical services to 
industry. ■ T 

Mr Richard Tomlin, assistant reg- 
istrar at Newcastle University, said; 


“Some projects might be salt# to 
licensing, others may be btit de- 
veloped as a joint venture win ii 
industrial partner. Alternatively, t* 
project miglit be best exjwjlKo “ 
establishing a new business." • 

Tlie centre will be staffed by nag- 
gers with commercial experience w 
will act as project supervisors ww 
taking specific work prowrannws™ 
firms, and securing tne addlww* 
specialist skills from the inshtow** 

The scheme has been 
contributions of £ 100,000 
the university, Newcastle GtfCwa 
and Tyne and Wear County 
and £75,000 from the EEC. Tbc«P 
nizers have also applied to the WF 
ment of Trade and Industry tor®?*” 
under the business Improvements 
vice scheme. — r 


Htiftt, which hopes that the local 
adopt the proposal In 
Wrcymwl review of non-aavanced 
hitWeAitetiba, believes the steer- 


'■aewplch Would subsume existing 
fg penmes in both further and higher 
Mdtjori. aiid place it under machin- 
nyrifch would enable institutions to 
wdop a aaff development strategy 
to aB their staff. 

“The proposed body is particularly 
in order to coordinate the 
wrafc funding sources and initla- 
w non-advanced further educa- 
tom, Natfhe says. 

Afbough in the first instance it 
be ptiiriarily concerned with 
U wouldaiso need to liaise with 
gePwtfwral Advisory Body for public 
j?** .bigher education apd other 
"SK advanced further education. 

. education has particular 
pwjemj over staff development, the 
believes. In polytechnics and 
lecturers are even less llkoly to 
■j® undertaken initial teacher train- 



Making faces: an 
international 
conference on the 
meaning of faces Is 
to be held in 
Cardiff from June 
2fitoJune28. 
More than 100 
academics and 
writers are 
expected to attend 
the conference 
which Is being 
arranged by tne 
Welsh branch of 
the British 
Psychological 
Society. Topics 
will include: the 
face In art; telling 
character from 
faces; the face In 
the theatre; how 
we assess emotion 
lnfacestandhow 
we think we look. 


fication of institutions, transbinary and 
other special reviews and the earmark- 
ing of binding within the capped pool. 

"Diversified AFE provision, broad- 
ly similar to the current situation, is e 
basic tenet of Natfhc's position in the 
NAB," it says. 

More specific is the demand from 
the union's largest region, the north 
west, for an immediate withdrawal of 
cooperation from the BTEC because 
of its failure to acknowledge the need 
for adequate remission to enable lec- 
turers to cope with the extra work 
derived from its procedures. 

Equally the direct attack on the YTS 
has switched from its inadequacies and 
the activities of cowboy operators to 
the issue of compulsion. 

Implementation of any proposal to 
deny supplementary benefit to people 
who refuse places should be automati- 
cally followed by a campaign within 
the Trades Union Congress for with- 
drawal of all support from the YTS, 
according to the East Anglia region. 

More dramatically the south-east 
region calls for outright opposition and 
warns of an erosion of standards in the 
YTS. 

A further attempt will be made at 
the conference to introduce a code of 
professional conduct covering racism 
and sexism, disputes between mem- 
bers and relationships with other trade 
unionists. 


Another 
UCC A record 
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Innocence 
abroad . . . 

Proof that the new celibacy has 
obliterated the swinging sixties. 
American students on tneir year 
abroad at St Andrews University 
have drawn up a "disorientation 
manual”: a guide to the peculiarities 
of British behaviour their successor 
compatriots might expect. 

The section on Awkward Social 
Situations begins: “As a nubile young 
American co-ed, the male at your 
dinner table asks you to his room Tor a 
cup of coffee. You say: ‘Sure, mack, 
and yn wanna show me your etchings 
loo, huh? Buzz off .” 

No, no, says the guide. Things are 
not what they seem: “In Britain, an 
invitation to coffee will only result in 
a hot cup of cheap instant and a 
chance to talk.” 


Meanwhile student pregnancies are 
causing concern to parents in Swazi • 




School-leavers encouraged 
to do sandwich year at woi 


Representatives of industry , and 
education ai*e to be brought together 
py. the Government ter a . seminar to 
explore ways qf '.encouraging ' more 
school-leavers to take a break before 
gmng on to higher education,;: . 


perhaps by making it a 
acceptance where appropnarc-. a 
M r Brooke suggested 
between education authonii^Pj^ 
dustry as one means of encow* 
“the gap’’ -for 18 -year-oIdS-, 

Snm* i: nmirrfcRS W3S betog "Z 


W ‘heir colleagues in the further 
H«n colleges. 

Wule validating bodies have re- 
research activities, the press- 
* over recent years 


' .“topped with the universities 
more while insisting they 
SUing - Rro^ded at foe expensee 

wVelppmeiit. units' in the 


wr education institutions had 


Aberdeen to be animal 
rights rally target 

, . 6,000 small animals, and at the 

by Olga WOJtas psychology department. 

Scottish Correspondent Mr Richard Beggs, chairman of 

saa*wssas ffifeSSS 


UIU vjvvnw*' ■ ...... I 

will lay wreaths in memory of dead 
animals Bt three alleged vivisection 
laboratories at the university, begin- 
ning a week of action to mark world 


the animal house at Aberdeen 
school, which they say contains some 


1. ^ play a C^thqllc prifciV arKi h&ve : . ;muifo; trembling after her scene as 

' vlbmtinA. 0.utle^d|ng lady (excellent 
jyfoj (s tall and, thin, Iwneverthcv and also secortd.yparj |s aiready on 

855^^-lSSUSL^ ' 1 -*»*• 


Cambridge teaching surveyed 


individual 
powpr tp \ 


former and .hayen’t been the latter^ about next ycaris. ptoy. [ chahjte 
for dprifiey'ayca re. , Buy wfe ly pInS subject. ; ! x . ■ ■ 

ahff hrtathe m ajor. 1 LaTsQ’bav6 ! * ■ - • ' ; ;i- ' ; 's v 

cjtasubfc and a sfojaj • which ? I sHiiU ; : f .’:V z 

have.np:.koeti In sight perminently;-;. ' vv * 

h*:!»n Murdoch 


'■ j. ^ a ,,,v7 CcVelai 

^ys: , y/e feel foatseparat 
• by the public sdetot foithe 
mstituftons wdiild tend 
: of theiiiegualitia 

within tne present binarv- 


broadening fSS 

tould have advantages ^ 
: UiahAr fidiicanon insi! wu 5 


Many'bf 


betterrnoi lY *i 


I ; iwfopr,;t otth^Oerhicm 





wtiuld bp fqrthcomfngi P^'^i^* 
| / ffa SmjbfivSand^tuiiglat^ 


- leaching when imposing 

fcili * short term expe- 
^f^pn. institutions, which ran 
ra srmlne foeir rapacity to meet 
; needs irt the' future,^ Natfhe 




material 


A survey has been carried out among 

■s, m ^ u u»\SS i 

foethods and attitudes throughout the 
^The 8 ^!!, commissioned to ' the stu- 

a— 


nSw" 7«fuV'stl.d=nu nnd test 


the courses, spi 


kimpi, noted recently. He told a 
poluical meeting that worried parents 
should campaign for a new law, to 
prevent unmarried mothers-and- 


jmplanted In their skulls. "The animal 
house is sealed off and even the porters 
have not been In,” he said.- ■ 

The group also alleges that Profes- 
sor Cecil IGdd of the physiology de- 


da^fqr laboratory animals ^ AtoWen 

One wreath will be bid at the last sy^er, is 

university s J d h ee n * condurthig experimehts on 11 cats, , 

a year ago members or Aperucoii , whole " scene is cloak apd 
Animal Rights Group say (toy ' ;^^ ers t«ff^mdclosqd , d6ors 1 , 'sftld 

dustbins contdning more than Mr^fichael Deveria, the Aberdeen 

dead animals, including. e^r^bUwth MrMcna^^ . 

wires coming out of rts : neck t fo P Pmfessor Salzen refused to com- 


Professor Salzen refused to com- 
ment on the group’s claims, but said: 

“It is a normal perfectly regulated 

animal house.” . 


' Mr TOd said the uriion had received 

about 1,500 returns, from the survey, 

which were being 5^° f K 

outer to find the conclusions by. 1he 
summer term. But “riy. returns shmj 
that students are unhappy alwut the 
undue emphasis, placed on supen^- 
slon, and the complacent attitudes of 


by John O’Leary 

Another record number of applica- 
tions for university places is expected 
this year, thanks to increased demand 
from women and overseas students. 

The latest survey by the Universities 
Central Council on Admissions shows, 
almost static demand from British 
candidates, while overseas applies- 
lions continue their recovery started in 
1983. By the end of March, more than 

17.000 people had applied from 
abroad, compared with fewer than 

16.000 at the same time last year . 

A statement from U CCA forecasts a 
final total of 176,000 candidates, some i 

2.000 more than last year’s record 
figure. The council drew, attention to 
the continuation of the trend, towards 
more participation by women, which 
more than offset a decline in [applica- 
tions from British men. 

The mbst popular subjects by for are 
law and medicine, both of which bad. 
attracted about 10,000 applicants by 
the end of last month. Next came 
English and business and management 
studies, both of which had drawn 6/|00 
applications, followed by economics, 
combined engineering, history and 
computer studies. 

Tnis year for the first time all 
universities except Buckingham and 
the Open University are included in 
the UCCA scheme. Glasgow and 
Strathclyde have joined since last year 
and the former Ulster Polytechnic 
courses have been added to the Uni- 
versity of Ulster courses previously run 
on the Coleraine campus. UCCA 
estimates that its volume of applica- 
tions would have dropped slightly this 
year if these changes had not taken 


Scots lecturers 
nti o ve to merger 

Thi Association of Lecturers in Scot- 
tish Central Institutions has begun 
moves towards a merger with Scot- 
land's biggest ieaching union, the 
Educatlomu Institute of Scotland. 

ALSCl’s council- is recommending 
approval of a merger in an advisory 
ballot of its 650 members. The results 
are expected In time for; an E1S council 
meeting next. Friday. , . ; ■ 

The merger- proposal would main- 
tain ALSCI as a self-governing asso- 
ciation within the EIS. as is currently 
the case with the institute’s Further 
Education Lecturers' -National Sec- 
tion. . ; • 

If the. proposal^ are accepted, 
around 35u FBLNS members would 


fathers*to-befrom continuing their 
education. The young people could 
then, the prime minister said, he sent 
home , to get married. 


The Lindop 
larks 


Members of the Lindop committee, 
whose report is due to oe published 
next week, deserve E for effort at 
least. Halfway through the spring 


whose ret 


weekend In an Oxfordshire notel 
where the report was hammered 
out, the super-select committee on 
standards realized there was likely 
Id be considerable scrutiny of Its 
own. 

- The report had better be properly- 
written, members decided, .So on 
the Sunday morning the committee 
— Dame Mary. .Warwick, Sir! Alex 
Merrfoohi Professor 1 Geoffrey Elton 
et at - and Its hapless civil servants 
were up. dressed, breakfasted and 


at the unearthly hour of 7.30 am. 

Fruit and 
nutcase 

Scores of teenagers spent a day this 


become central institutions thi$ au- 
tumn. - • • 

The ballot results will be considered 
by ALSCI’s council at the end of May, 
and if the majority .of. members favour 
Mie merger, a formal ballot will be held 
iff - r • *«-*■*-**— 


tion for the Advancement of Science . 

The BA’s 1985 “Ideas into action" 
young scientists’ brief was to “de- 
velop a prototype .machine illustrat- 
ing some basic principles of separat- 
ing constituents of a muesli-like 
breakfast cereal, using their. design, 
technology and other inventive 
skills.” Tne prizes for the most Inge- 
nious ways of separating wheat from 
oats (most people, just pick out the 
raisins) were presented by Sir Keith 
Joseph. The venue was London Zoo. 
Whatever will these humans think of 
next? 

. Wrong track 

A little help for British Rail investiga- 
tors, fracking down the 25 polytechnic 
administrators who travelled without 
paying, their fores on the 22.35 from 
Brighton to .Palmer. 

live were very out of breath. They 
had been In , the pub. They thought 
they had lost their kitty. They didn’t . 
know the station was closed. Lots or 
them ,had Geordle accents. 

Thdr itames were'. . . maybe not. 
After all, one of the reasons they had 
to catch the train back to Brighton 
Polytechnic and their annua! confer- 
ence was that coaches booked to pick 
them up from the. poly were still 
waiting - across the roed in Sussex 


i- 










Nurses’ training switch urged | Divinity 

merger 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION CATION SUPPLEMENT 19.4.85 


Coming to a 

predictable 

conclusion 

"Universities have to lake Into 
account short term external factors 
. . . such as the government of (he 
day." Thus the Jarratt report was 
Introduced to a delegation of the 
National Union of Students in superb 
Humphrey AppIcbyspeaJt. 

The findings of the report, of 
course, should not surprise anyone. 
A report by (lie vice chancellors with 
other vfee chancellors for the vice 
chancellors which concluded that 
vfee chancellors should have more 
power is pcrhnps not too cynical a 
view. 

It would be too much of a kncqferk 
reaction and Irresponsibly defensive, 
however, to suggest that It was a 
complete waste of money. From a 
pragmatic point of view, I would 
much sooner hove a Committee of 
vice Chancellors nnd Principals re- 
port than a Department of Education 
and Science or even Audit Commis- 
sion review, 

At least the Jarratl members have 
an understanding of the alms or (he 
universities. Thnt understanding rec- 
ognizes that in a large part, no one 
knows nor can know what (he obfect 
is of a university. "Teaching to 
P™ 1 "?** the genera] powers of the 
mind?”"The advancement of leam- 
J n B‘ These are themselves (he sub- 
ject of important discussions, but It 
seems to be tautological that the 
product of the advancement of learn- 
ing Is presently unknown. 

The Jarratt report has rather 


by Maggie Richards 
A radical plan to switch the present 
hospital-based education of nurses lo 
higher education is outlined this week 
in a major report on training from the 
Royal College of Nursing. 

Describing current training facilities 
as generating an educational environ- 
ment “reminiscent of a 19th-century 
teachers' training college'', the RCN 
report claims they are also too costly 
and wasteful. 

The report urges the wholesale 
separation of training from the Nation- 
al Health Service, with selected hospit- 
al schools becoming an integral part of 
polytechnics and colleges of higher 
education. This move, it suggests, 
would eliminate the current practice of 
using students as a cheap addition to 
the workforce. 

The report recommends the crea- 
tion of a nationwide three year prog- 
ramme of studies, beginning with a 
one-year foundation course, and prog- 
ressing to a second year incorporati 


the report envisages that once estab- 
lished, the new system of training will 
have 5 per cent degree sector and a 95 
per cent diploma sector. 

The new qualification would also 
allow the possibility of organizing 
extended courses for part-time and 
mature students, and open up oppor- 
tunities for additional qualifications 
through continuing education prog- 
rammes. 

The report anticipates that five O 
level passes will become the minimum 

3 ualification for entry to the new 
iploma course, but that most of the 
post-school entrants may hold up to' 
two A level awards. 

On the cost of the new system, the 
RCN is confident it will prove to Ire 
considerably less than present training 
costs. A study commissioned from the 
Centre for Health Economics at York 
University suggests the proposed di- 
ploma would amount to onlv two 


of mandatory grants, "Nursing stu- 
dents, if the reality of clinical engage- 
ments is to be effectively maintained, 
will be required to work and study for 
longer hours and a greater part of the 
year than other students, and will 
effectively be debarred from seeking by Olga Woirac 
vacation emnlovment " 6 I A j aS 

Scottish Correspondent 


alarm 


vacation employment. 

The report warns that current train- 
ing procedures cannot continue for 
much longer without a drastic drop in 
the number of qualified nursing staff, 
and it points to the current drop-out 
rate among students of 15 to 20 per 
cent as wasteful in public and personal 
terms, , 

Nurses have a right to an education 
which will equip them to question as 
well as to obey, to discover as well as to 
be taught, and to leam from others 
working alongside them in different 
academic areas, the report maintains. 

iramme is 


- and music. 


in Scotland’s largest 

would mevitablv 


om 

an 


.... , , — only two 

thirds of the cost of nuttins a student 

practical wort, a Sn .l — effective i„ 
more specialized studies. The prog- using students as pfrtofXework force § enerat ! n 8 and less wasteful in 

currently offsets the high price of 
training, it adds. 

To finance the students through 
higher education, the report favours a 
system of bursaries to replace present 
pay structures. 

” argues ,, ro „ gly against adoption s — £ SJSHhi Sab! 


lies. The prog- 
ramme would lead to the award of a 
new Diploma in Nursing Studies, to be 
validated by the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 

Universities would be encouraged to 
continue their present commitments to 
undergraduate courses in nursing, and 


Once the new training progr 
implemented, the nation will benefit 
yslem “more effi 
j quality and less w 
consuming resources than the crumb- 
ling muddle which is nowin place", the 
report declares. 

77ie Education of Nurses: A New 
Dispensation. Published by the Royal 
College of Nursing, 20 Cavendish 


ratt committee on efficieficy withiai 
university. Scotland’s divinity 
are responsiWe for training mS 

D r a G i Scotland, and fc 

Rev Alasdair Morton, general seen, 
arv of the church’s department i 
-aucatlon, said there would be at 
siderable concern if the vocation 

diluted tS facu,l y’s work w* 

*; We would want to be sure that tk 
training the university provides fora 
candidates to the ministry is sit 
guarded,” he said. 


Political scientists 
‘are neglected’ 

_ VaTpn Gold ours from among their own profession; 

by A*r&n and if they do not no one else is going 

ojuia] science has become very to." 

Kn interest to be pursued by a The disproportionately large num- 
minority of consenting adults bers oF university vice chancellors and 
The fh.irrh o I Kate according to Professor Tre- college principals who were political 

qI.LzJu of Sc otland has head of the department of scientists was a mixed biesrino. he said. 

S^i t by i r0 P 0 ? 11 ton Queen Ma^ College. It might indie 

- y u tfiat “ S diy ™ty faculty^ PS chair In politi 

merge with arts and musir uJS»®« neither the oast carded ntnwi 


Where industry fails to make capital 


H experienced neither the past 


otyectlve lit wholly 
Ajnrtrable ..(It, Increases the total 
for the advancement of learn - 
big) It la not surprising that I nnd 
myaelf agreeing in large part with the 
premise of the report. 

It Is certainly the case that some 
universities have railed to keep up 
strategically. How many, for exam- 
pie, were caught completely off- 
guard In July, 1981? It Would seem 
commonseuse that financial decision 
• SS?**. ®**ould be accountable for 
theb decWona, Likewise, no 

JSSlSf be Pursued 

separately from a financial strategy If 
It is to t?e successful. . . ■ 

. recramendatfon for the Universities, 
of dimfolshlng democracy in non- 
academlc areas, is misguided. For 
e?a^pte, Its objective of decreasing 
focal education authority Input in 
falls 10 cxpbta 
bow this Increases efficiency. 
“Non academic” fonclloiu within 
univerdfles are as equally Important 
as traditional academic ones. Like- 
wise they contribute equally and 
interrelate to the academic objectives 
; of higher educptldn. 

r ^ A n olyeTrtty cauhot be rnn purely 
ffotn the: tpp down Justus U cannot 

ifoBittdttnent toatrategJc purposes 
not exclusion or : : pa«*me*downs. 
University (acuities should riot be 
prpduMop Hues, nor student* twits' 
.of production. >. • > " 

• V J^^racy within universities, 
fl bwpies self-In forest, b in- 

■ 

academia when accountability to the 
|>6opfo lif Increased; That Is why the : 
public sector, in rnaay cases, does as' 
.BW} * Job #rllb less money, . ■ 

Prill Wpolas 


Union to set 
up freedom 
league table 

by Peter Aspden 
Academic members of the Association 
■ ie Technical and Manage- 

rial Staffs are to compile a league table 
of universities basedon their commit- 
ffeedom ° ' guaran[eein 8 academic 

They decided at a policy conference 
to set up a working group to survey and 

award points for measures taken for 
its promotion. 

tuhih 11 be ,8 iven t0 universities 

which employ lecturers on regular 
rather than short-term contracts, those 
which maximize working conditions 
fiv research staff and those which 
for hona me lecturers, 
rather than research assistants for 
heads of department. ■ 1 
On the last point, an ASTMS 
spokesman. Dr Arthur Rowe;- said:. 
„ are deeriy a number of recent 
advert Isements for lecturers, particu- 
larly, under the .so-called new blood 
Scheme, whtch are blatantly asking for 
senior technicians: We believe it Is 
impbriant that lecturers are able to 
ca ^S^^ 0^, .^dependent research:’" • 
r ,so W “ncemed about 
the status of researchers - we know of 
one case where they are paid and 

He added that the survey would take 

u and that 

would be published in the 
^ 8uc . t ? b fc *Moh deafly 
illustrated universities' records on the 

The conference also discussed tjhe 
recently-released Jarratl report on uni- 
versity efficiency, which it condemned 
for its. fundamentally flawed” 
assumptions. . : . y “ 

JuS? said tb , e , cause of manage- 
naJ ef^Cifency.vvquld not be served!™ 



onto 


le report slates that is is concent 
with the university manageras 


four^fom n<Mn f ^ Bwmry Natlona l competition for her designs of 
fr the oply second year student on a Short Ust of six. • ’ 


honours for 17 


Seventeen honorary degrees for ser 
vices to education and the community 

'vg^Sj announced by the OpeJ 


into educational broadcasting and, in 

Klh foeOir'?" 01641 thC ' , nk 

fi^ C fe ie ^ ,nc|t i. d ? Si ^ Kenneth Cor- -indiSTBSSS' 

Add. filing chair man of u,e En- fc&ScSS5&8SSM 

Smp^r?"" M “ We " DaVi “' % 

• , A ™°ng those receiving the universi- 

St 


. . - ( '7^''VP ui' UIC Ell" 

S°l? 1 ^ li T h0 su 8gested the 
PU Undertake.: technology uodatine 
courses for mathematicians scien- 
tists; and Mr Michael Barratt Brown 
SgSStH. B nncl P ai °U lhe Northern 

SSr ^ dubbed the • 

Ruskin of the North". Both tecetve 
Honorary doetprate^ - . v , , 

, JS r Do « Q^ttan,, former BBG cbri- 

tropor. of educational ' 1 broadcastlno • • arminH th* M u«g 

also receivcs an honorary doctorate® oSr^l e S nt 7 , wh -?r "^ny ofthe 
Mr Grattan pioneered iheBBC’s ehf^ degrees?* duates wlUre celve their 


Three tiers to technology set out for women 

.women. 

tech note forwomon’SrcEoa ' 


The re 
nly 

and cannot comment oh the academ 
arguments to support the sepanh 
identity of arts, divinity and music. Be 
it concludes that "small facultiesdonot 
make administrative sense”. 

But Mr Morton asked: "Is itposabk 
to offer serious arguments for rut- 
ranging administration if functions » 
not examined as well?” 

Profcssbr James Mackey, deaad 
Edinburgh's divinity faculty, said k 
regretted that the report did not nub 
it clearer that divinity, like law, pre- 
pared people for a specific profess*. 

But he said there could be » 
intention “to reduce the richvarfeljof 
academic opportunities" and tbattk 
report rightly stressed that manigfr 
ment and administration exiled to 
serve the university's primary paid 
education,. „ v ,. . . 

Professor -Mackey added: ...Ita 
faculty here ranks in size andTtbinkin 
prestige with Oxbridge and Loaded, 
and since this is our Jarratt matter it 
might have even, broader iraplkaiiaa 
■ than just for Scotland." 

The issue of merger was an opes 
question at present, he said, but he was 
concerned by alternative proposals in 
the Edinburgh report that the group- 
ing of arts, divinity and music Should 
-have a single representative on upt- 
vei-sity committees if they did not 
amalgamate. 

“Advice on academic polity .oust 
crime directly and be seen to cow 
directly frrim each of the groups." 

But Professor Denys Harding, dean 
of the arts faculty, said it coujd be 
argued conversely that the smaller 
subject areas of music and divinity 
were given a disproportionate voice id 
university affairs because they h* 1 
separate faculties. • . ’ 

On the issue of merger, he saM ; 
“From my point of view, 1 have 00 
ambition to absorb either of these two 

faculties against their wish or beitff 
judgement. I would welcome 
drawing in of music because I 
that would strengthen arts academKm- 
ly', but I see they , have independent 
activities which might makeit wifl 11 ' 
istratlvely not so straightfbnrtt®* 
Edinburgh’s Jarratt report bw *&• 
suggested a similar merger between 
thefoculties of law arid somal « cl j*f. s ' 
but Professor Neil MacCormlckoi Inc 
jurisprudence department, said » 
thought opinion In law was 
had been made out In the report i« 
stich a move, 1 • ' • . V • 


New In It inrivcs, including more 
widespread use of womcn-only train- 
mg cquraris are urged in the report. 

compiled by Cynthia Cockbum; 

22? Jp" 0 * & the department 
social science and humanities 
University, , 

I lP9 rt , Se ^ out a three tier 


women, 


Jn the short term vranien must lcarii ' into r ecruitlngfhem. 

sboulmtrworklnwt.hnblbSonS 


technolog 




ment rather than 

medium term employije'j 
♦« W !k u 1 - P racl fces must change to enable both 

munuy anq by comjJertiatrity \ ■ ^tTtSniqL 6 ! doiSic^nd^i^ 

•J'Jjq | -h - . *.■ ..’ ■’ * SulfAAfUfllnn >w «»^«' M *. l _ I?” *■- • *5 

initiatives 

into -tech 


n Manchester University. 

“dji j[s low profile needed ex- 
daatlon. "How is it that a discipline 
in the study of politics s itself 
SSralned in its corporate role both 
S the academic community and 
^ tie world of public affairs?" he 


u lbe' world of public 

discipline, political science had 
Bndhodoiogy of its own and so a less 
iee identity than the subjects - 
feny, philosophy, psychology- from 
iftklt borrows, he argued. Abroad 
Id lack of definition nad not pre- 
Kitrd political scientists being more 
in public politics than in 
Briao.but in Britain there were now 
m few politically involved political 
neiiiti - "silence is equated with 
dbjectivUy," he said. 

8iiush political scientists also suf- 
fcidiromasenseof inferiority, due to 
(Khle recognition of the subject and 
| « disagreements with American 
lehmoaiuts who had dominated its 
tinting, be Bald. That sense of in- 
iojodtr was manifested in higher 
t&nxH) by a reluctance to grant 
aadntic honours to political scien- 
fo. 

There are strong prima facie 
ponh for believing that the social 
news, and particularly political sa- 
uce, bestow far fewer honorary 
totmtes on their distinguished 
aoberi than do the disciplines of 
othei-t&Qltks, 11 he said. 

'kb ha sp much that universities 
vejtb$tMa grant recognition to 
potiteaj scientists as that political 
somlHlsibow a marked reluctance to 
TOOK passible candidates for hon- 


scientists was a mixed blessing, he said. 

indicate that was because a 
political science was not re- 
garded as a worthy enough summit of 
ambition. 

The British mass media was notor- 
iously neglectful of political scientists 
by contrast with its international 
equivalents, he said. The British press 
rarely employed the talents of scho- 
lars; broadcasting was little better 
apart from psephologists at election 
times, and political Bnd Social science 
books -excepting political biography- 
wre rarely reviewd in quality papers. 

Apart from its traditional lack of 
openness, the Civil Service had re- 
garded academics as irrelevant be- 
cause they were covering the same 
ground of constitutional issues and 
policy problems. Political scientists 
had been successful in penetrating 
local government problems - for ex- 
ample in Birmingham University’s In- 
stitute of Local Government Studies - 
but not central government. 

The current economic depression 
and its related political problems was 
both an opportunity for political scien- 
ce and a threat because of the worsen- 
ing position of the social sciences in 
higher education. 

But intellectually the political scien- 
tist was better placed, more interna- 
tionally integrated, less eclectic and 
more politically involved, he said. 

“For the latter we are indebted to 
Mrs Thatcher on two counts: first, the 
Government's expenditure cuts in 
higher education are forcing us to 
prepare a vocal defence of the disci- 
pline; while second, her supporters 
from within the profession - who 
would previously nave denied that 
scholars per se have any public role to 
play in practical politics - now happily 
. contribute to symposia and seminars 
whose avowed purpose is to sustain 
and devplop the theoretical founda : 
tions of the New Conservatism.” 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Industry is not sufficiently exploiting 
Britain s strong science and engineer- 
ing base in its universities, according to 
the president of the Confederation of 
British Industry. 

Sir James Cleminson, addressing a 
meeting of academics, students and 
business people at Stirling University, 
said there was no reason why Britain 
should not be capable of a substantial 
Increase in industrial output without 
inflationary stress, provided it fully 
developed the skills of its people and 
used all the available modern tech- 
nology. 

But innovation was already being 
held back by a shortage of trained 
people, and companies had to work 
more closely wiih those responsible for 
education and training at all stages. 

There was a need to ensure before 
university level tlrat the education 
system not only encouraged young 


lie to understand the importance 
of the creation of wealth, out also 
fostered their talents in a direction 
which ensured that this would be 
attainable, Sir James added. 

Without the creation of wealth, the 
state would be unable to provide any of 
the services it did, including education 
itself. 

“In Japan, a child knows that if he or 
she is to get a permanent job in 
industry, earning good money, they 
must succeed right through primary 
education to secondary education and 
university," Sir James said. 

“In Germany young people apply 
themselves to a wide range of subjects 
in order to prepare themselves eLlher 
far university or the veiy thorough 
training courses provided by industry. 
In America, most individuals have to 
find the resources for their own educa- 
tion and regard self advancement as 
their own responsibility, not the re- 
sponsibility of the state.’* 


• St Andrews University this week 
held a conference aimed at alleviating 
the national shortage of information 
scientists, technologists anti engineers. 

The conference, attended by female 
science students and senior school- 
girls, follows the WISE (Women Into 
Science and Engineering) initiative 
launched last year by. the Equal 
Opportunities Commission and the 
Engineering Council. 

Mr Jack Daniels, St Andrews’ senior 
careers adviser, who organized the 
conference in con j action with Dr Cli- 
via Sotomayer Torres of the physics 
department, said the country had 
“more or less exhausted the supply of 
males” who could be drawn into 
information science and technology 
and engineering. 

“The best "way of solving the- 
problem now is to tap the pool of 
potential women science students,” he 
said. “There are excellent career pros- 
pects in these areas for women. ’ 



Poetry library up for sale 


society's assistant general secretary, 
Ms Barbara Hill. 

“We did have it classified properly 
some years ago, but we can no longer 
afford the full time ottention needed to 


total unlreraities a r e bidding to buy 

fc Poetry Society’s 11,000-volume 
guy, which the society says it can no 
administer properly. 

Jk library, worth more than „ 

W, was established by the dona- cope with additions Mtheycomem 
fcaof many of the society's founding ms Hill said the society decided tne 


man y * he society! 

1909, and has expander 
®*«rabiy over the years to its pre- 
<riiwleiay size. 

specialMng particularly In Victo- 
the library contains 
3J2* most major poets, 
it- does not claim to be 
“■PWKqsiye. “There are quite a few 
but to be honest it is difficult to 
™ where anything is," said the 



collection should go somewhere where 
It could be looked after and made 
avilablc to the public, so it invited 
approached from interested parties. 
Several universities have already re- 
sponsed to the appeal. 

“It will bo sad .to sell the collection, 
for sentimental reasons, but there is no 
doubt that it should be put somewhere 
for the benefit of the public, she said, 


ry at redundancy pay 


at (he University of Ulster 
"What staff aged .under 50 who 
redundant will be 
Rbi .k rt &te redundancy pay, 

fenLS ey t .persuader] the De- . 
Fjnwt of Education, Northern Ire- 
SnfcSr U P their case with the 
&AS°!!^ ameebn g between 
^^ftfoncfUnlvcrsiiy Teachers 
iinder-secret^ 
^^W^foreducationin Northern 

w^fi/^^^nsation terms for the : 
Published in March, 
sfcitii u P a y n,ents t0 tbc state 

of about £2,000, 


siderably less than what is still avail- 
able under the voluntary severance 
scheme funded by the Univcraity 
Grants Committee, which remains 
effective in Northern Ireland until 

SC- ?he I1 sS , f at the university, which., 

Was formed last ukfer 

der of the New University of ; U WjT 
Mid Ulster Polytechnic, technically 
had until the end of March to decideto 
refuse an offer of employment. If they 
did so for reasons ot redwed pay 


Bath’s French 
connection 

Bath University is to set up a trans- 
national centre in northern France to 
encourage business links between the 
two countries. The National 
Polytechnique de Lorraine will be 
formed by the university's company. 
South Western Industrial Research 
Ltd, with the help of a £20,000 grant 
from the EEC. 

The scheme will help companies in 
both countries hire the services of 
people who can help tie up deals and 
solve problems at the negotiating 
stage, and give information on the 
avmlability of government grants. 

Carry on voting 

Glasgow University Graduates 
Association has decided by two votes 
that It should not disband, despite a 
recommendation from Its own com- 
mittee that It should because of 
dwindling membership. 

The 60 or so members of the 
2,000-strohg ' association who 
attended (he special meeting voted to 
continue after hearing a telegram 
from a graduate In Canada: ‘‘Urge 
association to keep right on to' end of 
road. Ignore numbers. Never say die: 
Remember Battle of Britain and 
General Urquhart of Arnhem.” 

Training centre 

A training centre for further education 
lecturers has been opened at the North 
London College, Islington, by the 
Inner London Education Authority. 
The centre is to provide training and 
resources for almost 200 full and 
part-time staff at the college, for 
teachers from focal schools, lecturers 
from the Polytechnic of North London 
and Islington employers who run 
youth training schemes. 

Second sitting ... 

Tbe Secretary of State for Scotland, 
Mr George Younger, has reap- 
pointed Baroness Camegy of Lour as 
chairman ofthe Scottish Community 
Education Council, The council was 
set up three year* ago to promote and 
develop community education, in- 
cluding adult education and youth 
and community wor|t. 




\ jt y', r . * & 

IfoiSLM.^^gpbri University profit-making barii. ^ j the 

tfri adult unem- Ms Barbara cfl S?ie romplete set of 
fto -Government’* RE- course, team 


pPveramentfs RE- 
Iha ^ESiffn?* 8 °ecotne available, i 
file contains. 
^S^iperton’s own expert- 
^ of . eS 8bt packs 
**' Qf individuals for a 


, Department of 
S ^SS ncean dManpower 
mean that only 
NKE ^ a * e ^ st5 arp: being 
student. The 6u hai 

through 

• ^W^cationiunlt bn,? non-; 


«"»■ ^mp oVed would 

rav^b&W-Vofncx. 


40 000 mailihg list will afro be used tp 

bdf the batfle in providing learning 
mauriall aprdsMy.tor Uien,.^ M , 


year, 

- . *?r 

oti 




the pplaN ' field o: 
,hc raid. The REPL/W 


The first pack is being treated as 
pilot arid will be monitored wjih a 

questionnaire. Two thousand coplei 
^available in tbefiraUJrinjrananda 
farther 3,000 will be 
well, with accompanying cassettes and 

study notes. 


gsssssp, 
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responses ariu- 


r.ah.aotfoh pWri 1 ' 


Leicester Polytechnic’s Dr Colin Muir has developed an alternative 
laboratory test for eye Irritants to the ones which Involve dripping 
sometimes painful material into rabbits’ eyes. Dr Muir’s test, funded 
by, the Dr Had wen Trust fpr Humane Research, involves using 
discarded cow tissue from the slaughterhouse so that ho live animals 
are used or specially killed.; . - ' [ ■ 

Survey shows value of MB A 


Management graduate! who go on to 
get a master’s degree are likely to rfeap 
a rich reward in increased earnings, 
according to the findings of a new 
survey. 

The Business Graduates Associa- 
tion, which promotes the status .of 

S merit education and business 
surveyed its members on the 
value of a Master of Business Adminis- 
tration degree. 

Results showed that 25 per cent of 
MBA recipients doubled their salaries : 
while the average pay increase 
amounted to 67 per cent. 

The survey, die first to Investigate- 
the value of an MBA degree, resear- 
ched information on pay levels, the 


impact of tbe MBA, and comparative 
rates 1 of pay inside and outside the 
manufacturing Industry. 

it -revealed an average salary, of 
£16,849 in the 25 to 29 age group, and 
an average of £34,000 for those aged 45 
to 49. Women’s pay, however, fell 
£3,700 below the average for men. 

“Perhaps the greatest indicator of 
the MBA degrees value Is that only 
three of. the respondents were unem- 
ployed," said Professor J. A. Kenner- 
fey, director, of the association. 

1985 BGA Salary Survey. (Interim 
Report), published by the Business 
Graduates Association, 28 Margaret 
Street, I^ndon WIN 7LB. Price £5. 


In September ■ 

The Times Higher Education 
; Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in our society., 

Copies are! available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 
Lesley Griffiths . 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
PrloryHduse, 

St John’s Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX ; 

* Thli includes postage within the UK 


y • , !f * but not ovus»s/Red ^taW or hand delivery. ^ 
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overseas news 



Space training orbit widens 


Protecting 

academic 

quality 

At the time of announcing university 
Funding for the quinquennium 1985- 
1990 last December the Minister of 
Education announced that there was 
to be a review of the New Zealand 
university system. This arose partly 
because a general election had taken 
place giving rise to a change of 
government in the midst of the 
quinquennial negotiations. 

The association of University 
Teachers of New Zealand lias re- 
ceived assurances from the minister 
that the purpose of the review is to 
assess the overall level of binding 
needed In the light of the govern- 
ments policies with respect to open 
entry to university, staff; student 
ratios and overseas students. 

Indications are that the review will 
be undertaken in a positive manner 
and the association is among those 
groups which are being invited to 
make submissions on the matter to be 
considered. 

The chairman of the University 
Grants Committee has Just released a 
preliminary discussion paper relat- 
ing to the review of the universities 
which reinforces many of the state- 
ments made by the association both 
to the present and previous adminis- 
tration. 

' The chairman interprets the pre- 
sent definition of open entry, for 

■&6 to enter. ThelmpUcatkm ofthb 
■ hw been that the universities have 
expanded to uteet demand rather 
than being held at predetermined 
levels with consequent competition 
far places^ However, the universities 
have not been funded for staff In 
sufficient numbers to allow, for the 
appropriate expansion to meet (bb 
demand and there has been a signifi- 
cant growth in the number of courses 
which have entry restrictions. 1 
' The association regards the issue of 
Worsening stoffjstudent ratios as 
being of paramount importance. In 
hb discussion paper, the UGC chair- 
man notes that while funding for the 
1975-79 quinquennium was based on 
a staffatudent ratio of 1:20.2, the 
actual ratio in 1979 was 1:11,5. By 
■1984, the figure was 1:13.7 because 
the universities were funded for 
Increased staff at only half the level 
required to maintain staff: student 
' rwos at the 1 979 level. The addition- 
al- removal of binding far 100 
.academic, positions In 1982 means 
that the universities require an addi- 
tional 273 academic staff In 1985 
simply to return to the. position of 
JWf -a position which was acknow- 
ledged as being unsatisfactory! 

. The rcvtew of |he system comes at a 
critical; time, for the association is 
in making representa 
tow* to the UntvmHVSalarks Com*. : 
taW« .(which parallels the British 
gqmmito» ;A) on our academic 
wte. The. New Zealand. -process 
occhrs trknnlally although u a resiilt 
of a wsge/prke freeze it Is now four 

yeato^i revised. 

^iltallmportoiwtoourwwnoinytQ 
noaintaln a thriving university system 

as « b fteuniveitai^* rasponSbUttv 

toprovjdea pool of qualified grade- . 

dbdphnes together with nforegewr- 
flUy frained graduates able to take a 
future leadership to fa hi the econb- 
^Cj ^4; social devek^hient VNew- 

: Rob Crozier 


by Thomas Land 
Many universities around the world 
arc being drawn into a gigantic training 
scheme intended to give poor coun- 
tries the qualified workforce (hey need 
to reap the benefits of space tech- 
nology. 

The project Is supported by Britain, 
the western countries in the European 
Space Agency and their rivals in the 
Interkosmos Council of Eastern 
Europe, it is coordinated by the 
United Nations Development Prog- 
ramme with help from other develop- 
ment agencies. 

It involves the establishment of 
regional remote-sensing training cen- 
tres assisted by local universities and in 
cooperation with the foremost space 
research and training institutions in 
advanced countries. 

The latest regional centre will soon 
be estnbiished in the Americas, mod- 
elled on a recently created Asian 
institution. The African training pro- 
gramme is currently upgraded and 
expanded. 

Space technology could solve many 
pressing problems of the hungry 
world. Remote-sensing services can 
pinpoint subterranean water in arid 
regions, identify locust swarms and 
crop diseases and speed geological 
exploration. Direct broadcasting satcl- 

Turkish 

students 

arrested 

From Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

Turkish students calling for new ex- 
amination rights must be reconsidering 
the wisdom of their campaign follow- 
ing the ^shock arrest or 14 of their 

visited parliament to discuss the issue 
with MPs. 

The two opposition members who 
had invited tne 14 students at the 
capital's Gazi University, to present 
their case were furious after the ind- 
denl. “Are we going to be arrested 
top? demanded Flkri Saglar and 
Cuneyt Canver of the Populist Party. 

But they were powerless to- inter- 
vene as security police prepared to , 
charge the students with incitement to 
contravene the martial law ban on 
unauthorized marches and demonstra- 
tions. The students’ names and address 


at the parliament and they had beert 
picked up. at their, homes In . early 
morning raids. 1 : 

Over toe past few, months, 
thousands of students hifye signed 
petitions, lobbied MPs arid, written to 
the president of Turkey. They are 
seeking the right to a second resit 1 In 
roses where a student is in danger of 
being seiti down far failiue in any one 
of the various courses he or she; is 
obliged, to take, populist Party MPs 


lites have opened up new vistas in rural 
education. Communication satellites 
can boost trade and provide naviga- 
tional assistance to merchant fleets and 
aircraft. Meteorological satellites im- 
prove food production and transport 
safety by helping to predict the 
weather. 

But most satellites are designed and 
operated by the rich countries essen- 
tially for their own benefit. Vital data 
on natural resources can be gathered 
and distributed without the consent or 
even the knowledge of the sensed 
countries. And a deluge of data from a 
remote-sensing satellite is quite useless 
in the absence of a properly trained 
core of specialists equipped to process, 
interpret and apply it. 

A lew developing countries - such as 
Argentina and Brazil, China and India 
- have made great sacrifices to keep up 
with the advance of space technology. 
But a specialist with the UNDP ex- 
plained: "There is a limit as to how 
much catching-up they can do indi- 
vidually. Only by pooling their re- 
sources and capabilities can they really 
begin to bridge the training gap.” 
Preparatory assistance from the 
UNDP will result shortly in the estab- 
lishment of the first regional remote- 
sensing training programme for Latin 
America. Its location is still the subject 

Gift becomes 
bone of 
contention 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Princeton University is giving away 
its bones. The university’s vertebrate 
palaeontology collection, which con- 
tains 24,000 specimens and has taken 


^^t^toPririroton'sardi-iiva] fa 
the Ivy League f Yah, it will go on 
show at Yale’s Peabody Museum. 

The decision to give away the 
collection has been taken because 
Princeton now wants to concentrate 
on newer, expanding disciplines such 
as oceanography, geochemistry and 
seismology. It does not have Binds to 
continue finding specimens or space 
forlarge palaeontology exhibits. 

i The palaeontological exhibits . in 
the university museum will, howev- 
er* remain on display and a small 
collection of vertebrate and. plant 
fossils will be retained for teaching. 

In giving the collection to Yale, the 
Princeton board of trustees has gode 
against the recommendation of a 
panel of palaeontologists. 

One of them,: Professor Philip 
Gingerich of the University of Michi- 
gan. said he was disturbed by (he 
decision which he saw as a political 


of intense rivalry. In the end, it may 
well be based in Brazil and be sup- 
ported by strong ties with the Instituto 
de Pesquisas Espnciasis which has 
already made available 10 long-range 
fellowships in remote-sensing. Or it 
could be set up in Argentina which also 
has remote-sensing ground facilities. 

The Latin American project will 
draw on the experience of the recently 
established Asian Regional Remote- 


^ st made the same mistakes. It is best 
r developing countries to learn to 
crawl from countries which have just 
crawled.” 

In addition, the UN's Food and 
Agriculture Organization runs a re- 
mote-sensing space centre in Rome. 
During the past five years, the centre 
has trained 650 Third World profes- 
sionals at various workshops and re- 
gional seminars. 


found it hard to believe the naivete of 
the geology faculty. 

Dr Donald Baird, director of the 
Princeton Museum of Natural His- 
tory, was also upset. Palaeontology, 
he said, had once been the dominant 
atta fa the department, but the 
university had failed to reolaCe a 


specialist fa vertebrate palaeontology 
and a botanist studying prehistoric 
plant fossils. “I think more students 


are going Into this area, but If there 
aren't any faculty members they 
can't coine here.” . 

At Yale, the gift Is being welcomed 
with open arms. 

“The Peabody Museum is gratified 
that It should receive one of the great 


given away,” he haid, adding that he 


: historic collections fa United States 
vertebrate palaeontology,” said Mr 
Leo J. Hickey, the museum director. 
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Spanish ‘slowest 
to finish degrees’ 


already runs five user-assistance train- 
ing centres located in Cairo, Nairobi, 
Kinshasa, Elile-Ife in Nigeria and 
Ouagadougou. Mr Adigun Ade 
Abiodun, a Nigerian space expert 
involved in the UN's training program- 


M * dical Spanishes 

reforms j 

scuppered 

from Craig Charney 

m 

A strike by specialist interns in Frm 
hospitals appears to have delimtdi 
coup de grace to the govern^, 
ambitious plans for th? nfcT 
medical education. 1 

The strikers’ demands concern M 
for interns’ work in hospitals. H* 
ever, the settlement negotiated b 
Sfrgma Dufoix the Social Affia 

Minister, after a five day strap* k i- Madrid’s largest university , me 
implies the end of official etioiuZ I ill tense, the drop-out rate in 

speaahsts and general practitionmci 1 rtOTtary studies is 50 per cent, while 

on -n„oi » Stuff ond comics both have 

Shiah numbers of students repeat- 
htwuws. On average, only 40 per 
«t of the students who enrol for 
Khkal or scientific subjects make it 
b ike third and final part of their 


overseas news 


by Sarah Jane Evans 

train's students take longer than any 
in Europe to finish their firs' 

Es Three-quarters of them take 
San five years, and the average 
Jivcn or eight years. 

Forty per cent of them repeat 
wJ. a figg* which rises to 70>er 
aal in scientific subjects. An official 
Semi versifies in the Education Mims- 
m which carried out the survey Sertor 
Emilio Lamo has said that the current 
mica js "insensate”. 

In Madrid's largest university, the 


an equal footing. 

In response to the specialists' A- 
mands for an increase on their R)i 
month pay, the authorities speeds 
offer them a "bonus” of £140 mail* 
But the medical education refca 


factor in making students abandon 
their studies. 

A second cause for student discon- 
tent has been severe overcrowding in 
popular faculties such as law, but the 
ministry wants to increase the number 
of graduates, rather than cut back on 
the number of students. Sr Lamo said: 
“We have to aim for a less elitist system 
of across and of structuring academic 
courses. In the rest of Europe students 
are turned over every four or five 
years, which means that higher educa- 
tion costs less and can be offered to 
more individuals.” 1 ■ 

The secretary of state for universi- 
ties and research is currently setting up 
a three-year programme to compare 
Spanish nighcr education with that of 
its neighbours. This will study course 


structures, how the option system 
works, types of degree, tiie link be- 
tween the degree and professional 


jaw of 1982 specifically prohibits gn* I w, Even in information science, 
mg the specialists higher pay mmh I lecture and technical engineer- 


because they have qua 


fW |lM | ill 



K&ecturc and technical engineer- 
•m , where entry on to the first part of 
team* is selective, only 10 per cent 
of students continue to the second 

pi 

Another study by CIDE, the Centre 
fcr Education Statistics, has found that 
dewy 100 students who started in 
fljj/tf, only 22 graduated with a final 
fcgte. Only 5.7 per cent of Spaniards 
K graduates, compared with 7.2 per 
tot la Belgium and Holland, 15 per 
<stlu Japan and 30 per cent in the 
UriledStates. A student spokesman at 
Madrid's Polytechnic University has 
be«qwtcd assaying that the fact that 
son degree courses in Spain are 
tajtMhan the average in Europe 
(tves without allowing for repeating 
fail of the course) has been a key 


the “workload” of specialist laterals 
justify her move, leading to cbaiw 
that she had violated the spirit ofSt 
law. 

To avoid a strike by angry Kitenfe 
interns , whose workload Is often caul 
to or greater than that of specialeo, 
the minister offered them an aenu- 
the-board increase to £60 a raonth.Se 
also plans to offer the £140 toman 
between 10 and 20 per cent of 
generalists. 

Nonetheless, the abandonment d 
the principal of equal pay for fa 
different categories of intern see use 
mark the end of the attempt to upp*fc 
the status of general medicine .to (fat 
of the specialists. Reforms wwejd 
through oy laws in 1979 and 1982. 

But the medical students' strikes d Iawam -!• 
spring 1983 had already forced jk .1 dull 11 1 
government to drop the general u© ! v f 
for fourth-year medical studatfs ito t • A 

the 1982 law had aimed (oesiaWisi. m pHAQf 

This exam would have been the soil ill (/I VCt I 
entry route for advanced training 
either general or specialist Geoffrey Parkins 

elimination mea nt effectively thatGft 1 

would continue to be those who ranea $* s graduates have 

entry exams for specialist training. 

The establishment of different pq 
scales for the two groups of inters 
seems to reflect a retreat fran w 
government’s reformist policy to u 
effort to keep the lid on at aUcosts-lB 
response to the students’ acnonj w 
been widely criticized in the mcAa 


practice, as well as the issues of across 
and selection. 

Sefior Lamo wants to increase the 
participation of the student in the 
process: “We should not be treating 
university students like minors. They 
should hie deciding the subjects they 
want to take and their option subjects, 
and each deciding the direction of their 
own degrees." 

This would seem to be in line with a 
study carried out by the youth section 
of the Culture Ministry. This found 
that more than a third of the students 
surveyed (a sample of 2000 in Madrid) 
were dissatisfied with their studies. 
The older they were and the longer 
they had been studying the more 
dissatisfied they were. Only 14 per cent 
spent more than 26 hours a week 
studying. The largest group, 43 per 
cent, spent between 6 and 15 hours. 


Japan falling behind 


ty® 1 ! graduates have consistently versity and obtaining a degree is seen 
raasbiwn in international tests to be by most Japanese as the point at which 


^ ~ — * miwiitam/iiBi iwiiD aw ww 

*w»d shoulders above their Amer- 
European counterparts, and 
consistently produces nearly bb 
*2; as the much larger 

WKtn the United States. 


one succeeds or fails in one’s career - 
young people become obsessed with 
examinations, leaving little time for 
the development of creative abilities. 

Like the curriculum generally, ex- 


a keep the lid on at all costs. i» g "wras fa the United States. Like the curriculum generally, ex- 

;e to the students’ actions!® K Jw, ironically, the Japanese them- aminations in Japan, which are mainly 

idely criticized in the media 8 ^Me.hjcreaangly concerned that multiple-choice, tend to be rigid and 


profession, which is eenerttiy *p- 
pathetic to the objectives of tbe re- 
forms. . .u 

Dr Pierre Gallols. president > otw 
National Union of Continuing 
Education Associations, and aulW« 
a lengthy official report dod®} 
training, said: “There is acbniBtt 
fear which poses a problem. 

He nddetf: “For 10 years there j* 
been a clear intention to report ® 
equilibrium of the system and 
out to realize this Idea. Each time, 
pressures have gutted them- 


mciudfag Japan’s prime minister 
J*^Nakasone, believe that the 
r^2®cntofsuch vital attributes as 
and '‘Inventiveness" have 
^.^ely netoed in foe e duca- 
of Japan’s scientists 

. ‘Banters. u 


Threatened law school ‘hangs in strong 

XT -J- . . O O' 


teen .undergraduate 
varsity laW Tacylly i 
•tried by, a military 
gathering in front' c 
nlsira(We building i 
ih reispohse to a cal 
outlawed Turkish , Communist Party. 
They face prison sentences of five to 15 


apolitical in appearand, could lead to 
a revival of the. cafapus dispute* and 

I98Q military coup. That also explain* 
whysfudpnts involved in food boycotts 
have been harassed arid attempts to set 
up .a siudent aissodotion at Ankara; 
University law faculre and; a theatre 
olubat Ankara's Mid die East Technlc- 
ar University were Jiixideredt . . 

Whh' t o th £l982 constitution 
and '1981, Higher Education Act, stu- 
. dents , are . -forbidden ’organize. 




dents , a 
unions, j 
itt ahy 1 
campus. 


or bidden ; ,to,' organize 
olitica^partics or engage 


from William Norris 
InT? 130 ,h ? 

United States.- It 14 certainly riot the ' 
most fashionable. ; But Antioch 1 Law - 
School ip -.Washington DC has forie ' 
unique cfaim to faijie: in the midstof a 
profession notoripusly obsesTOd with 
the mighty dollar, it is dedicated to . 

; teaching student? to defend the poof 
: and the: needy. •' ' ■? ■ , . . 

! i- No*>AntiocH Sunder threat : Fol- ... 
; fomng an inspection 1^ the American *. 
Bar Association, the school's gov- • 
1 board must appear': before 
; nearing next month fa sfiow dause why ■ 
its accreditation Should pot be itr • 

, moved, * - ,■■■.. t .*- . . • * • 
v Jt fa a serious matter, Without ABA 

Stouldbe^l 1, ^ ' % 

• practfae, la*. To all intents a^od^pur- ■ - 
poses it, would nieaa the emf of tile ' . 
«noOl,which wasfat up as a brfaichbf 
Ailtfach Univenity, Ohio,; In -1975, • 
and operates as a >b0c. injqrest law « 

; flimV While trainlrig new; lawei* - ; 


Before the ABA inspectors arrived,' 
more than 100 turned otit on a Satur- 
day to.cfaan and paint the school and' 
replant the tidier beds by the front 
door. Some students even shaved and 
several members of faculty abandoned . 

their usual blue jeans for more lawyer- 
like attire. ; / 

It did them no good. The inspectors 
reported a litany of alleged! shortedin- 
mgg. including k' poof ^academic re- 
cord, an extremely high student: facul- 
ty ratio and inadequate funding. As a 
result^ Antioch seems likely to become 
the first .American law scnool for 50 
years to have its’ ABA' accreditation 
withdrawn, i. 

^ Gfaduates rif tire school haVe cer- 
tainly not been doing too well in their ‘ 

> hflr PVtima In .i m ■ 


meet, the goal of aiding lh* PP^j* 

educating disadvantaged 
Half , of the 454 young 
study there are women and 31 P ^ 
come from minority radal gTO'^*' ^ 


have to earn about a tiiire Ovg?. 
"credits handling cases, in .l^‘ 

Mr Joseph t Rau.a W^S 
attorney ,wno ls'a member 
govemmg board, 
have here are lawyers for a. 

•, mept, -espedally the; w 

•lishraent,.:. deciding wbetbef _ 
• school for; poor people can wno 

- 'niaf.ulsoe a lam BnWoUS 01® ■. i.. 


t'OffDfteis, without which It is 
faU to Produce the 
^ forward ^ Ja P anese indus- 

largely attributes 
°f fteative ability to the 

S .fysfam b: over-emphasis on 
ing for exartiinations and the 
^ glveri to research in the 

sasni nJiWrd.ye^ of elementary 




yojirig people for the um- 
examination. Helped 



New restrictions and legislation could 
considerably hamper further scientific 
and academic exchanges with the 
Soviet Union, according to evidence 
presented at the Fifth International 
Sakharov Hearing in London last 
week. 

New penalties, imposed since May 
1984, on transmitting “work-related 
information to foreigners or on sup- 
plying them with assistance such as 
transport will considerably hampeT the 
traditional informal contacts between 
visitors to international conferences 
held in the Soviet Union and their 
host-colleagues. 

Censorship procedures, it was 


noted, have been considerably stepped 
up, so tiiat all scientific correspond- 
ence bound for o foreign destination 
has to be sent for approval to Moscow 
and then bock to the institute of origin 
before it can be mailed. This proce- 
dure can take up to three months. 

The Internationa) Sakharov Hear- 
ings were established in 1975 to moni- 
tor Soviet compliance with the human 


to one panellist, Soviet scholars who 
personally support the official Soviet 
policy on dissent are instructed by 
party activists to passively agree. 


memorizing vast amounts of Informa- 
tion, and tiie fact that reaching uni- 
versity and obtaining a degree is seen 


— - wuiiMiiicu mat iiiMinjw *T, , — ® p 

•W critical! q n system is not produo- objective, leaving little or no room tor 
5, 1 M. right kind of scientists and individual flair and imagination, and 

‘Tjcfstilat will enable Japan to largely depend on the capacity to recall 

Its industrial competitiveness memorized facts and solve mathema- 
century. tical problems. High school Bludents 

^particular, many scientists , Indus- preparing for university entrance ex- 

educationalists and poilti- animations have to undergo no lefcs 
deluding Japan’s prime minister than seven separate maths courses and 

Nakasooe, believe that the about the same dumber in science. 
Sta»t of such vital attributes as When they reach university, Japan s 

and “Inventiveness" have science and engineering undergradu- 
£? ^.y neglected in the educa- ates, who constitute about 4 per cent 
SS ot Japan’s scientists and 20 per cent of total university 
SJ^een wjfoout which Jt ls intake respectively, often find very 
jm fail to produce the Uttle change in approach. Research 

^ weded fa carry Japanese Indus- and laboratory work receives low 

: ' • priority and pass grades rest heavily on 

1 ^18 largely attributes examination performance. . 

Sin?' ot abrility to the The main reasons fo? the lack of 

, &.9 i Wn ,l » : over-emphasis on basic researcjl in Japfai f unWe^Ues 
Jfjjjfaing for examinations and the are partly history and partly mm- 
Bfveq to research in the cial. It is only since war that Japa^n 
h.. developed 


Mrs Thatcher was mobbed and jostled by cheering students at the Bandung Institute of Technology In West 
Java on her six-nation tour. She had flown to the mountain city to visit the Institute and Indonesia's fledging 
aerospace Industry. Security men and police had to push the enthusiastic crowd back. Mrs Thatcher called 
the welcome “most remarkable, something 1 will never forget”. 

Student aid Soviet rules hamper exchange 

pnn fl*nVPI*QV New restrictions and legislation could noted, have been considerably stepped 

wllU U Y Vi considerably hamper further scientific up, so that all scientific correspond- 

and academic exchanges with the ence bound for o foreign destination 

l*Q€JpC fill Soviet Union, according to evidence has to be sent for approval to Moscow 

* M O vu presented at the Fifth International and then back to the institute of ongic 

_ vt ■ Sakharov Hearing in London last before it can be mailed. This procc' 

from William Norris wee k. dure can take up to three months. 

New penalties, imposed since May . The Internationa) Sakharov Hear 
On Capitol Hill the argument rages on 1984, on transmitting “work-related 5 ’ ings were established in 1975 to moni 

over President Reagan's proposal to information to foreigners or on sup- tor Soviet compliance with the mimai 

cut $2.6 billion from college student plying them with assistance sucli as rights agreements to which the Soyle 

aid over the next three years, and a transport will considerably hampeT the union has put its signature, in particu 

so-called compromise between the traditional informal contacts between lar, the Helsinki Final Act. Accordin, 

president and senate republican lead- visitors to international conferences to one panellist, Soviet scholars win 

era has done nothing to damp the fires. held in the Soviet Union and their personally support the official Sovie 

The part of the new agreement host-colleagues. policy on dissent are instructed c 

causing most anger in higher education Censorship procedures, it was rarty activists to passively agree. 

circles Is a proposal to use $8,000 as the . • 

assumed annual cost of a college 
education when deciding the amount 
of federal money which would be 
available to a student. The govern- 
ment would subtract from the $8,000 
an amount that the student’s family 
would be expected to contribute, 
bated upon family, size and income, 
and make a loan of the remainder: 

. The snag about this is that most 

private universities have fees far-high- 
er than $8,000 - in 1984 the average • ■; 
was $10,848 and the proposal is re- 
garded as a deliberate effort to drive a 
wedge between the public and private 
sectors. 

“We think it’s pretty outrageous," 
said Charles Saunders, vice president 
for governmental relations at the 
American Council on Education. "It 
seems to just kiss off the neediest 
students and tells them don’t even 
bother to attend one of the more 
expensive private schools. We think 
it's wrong, and a malicious kind of 
approach to splitting the higher educa- 
tion community." ' 

The new proposal replaces Mr 
Reagan’s original intention to set a 
limit of 54,000 on all forms of aid-fa 
each individual student. “We don't 
consider it much of a compromise, 
said Richard Jerue, of the American 
Association of Stale Colleges and 


ISA/? 


What shall 
' s.IW*tT£?s 


iMrsesA copy 
: : oprM 


life 


Universities. “Our feeling is that this is 
still ri major cutback in higher educa- 
tion funding." ' v , ■ : • ' i A 



, ,, One cogeessfan has .been 


raduate schools. But by far 
T. nn rtniit reasons has been 


t&e more Important 

the central government * 


placed ,c 


SStnTMromesfo 

research, with the government choos- 
ing to allocate a far greater proportion 

ot funds to application STresearch- ■ 


' from the admirifalratioii; the proposed 
cap to deny guaranteed student irons 
, to families with incomes of more than 
$32,500 has now been raised to S60.0UU 
dollars after heavy Congressional cri- 

t ' t There fa every- likelihood of many 
more changes before the budget finally 
emerges from both Houses of Con- 
gress - an event which is not expected 
for several months. ; 1 • 


V , , "T tf ui. ape , scnoqi. nave cer- 
fainiy not bten doing, too weti in their 
bar exrims. Iii the mdst rctent Mary- 
laqd tests, 44 ppr cent, of Antioch 

lorannntpe nr 


^ liberates animals at wrong ^ ^ bt 

.tandards a.' closely ■* bS «o. «*" :gfcr a jS2Ei'*SdV .'Vh «» ** 


“““BtesjpasMri, compared with 85 = been dismissed far academic 




wiuparey wun-03 

■'•gS “jf 1 * from Georgetown and George 
Washington universities, 73 per cent 
TOm American Unlyersity and 71 pet 
cent frdm the Uniirefaify of Baltimore.. 

S t 8 H ppo ^^ df Antipch say this 
mjs^es. tne; point.. Uplike other law 
seboofa ,itw^g founded, sped fitallyio.', 

'Ktiri.t' ■ l ._ , ii».iiJ , ii*i?F i vi ; VvT''-.>l|q. ,, 'C 1 ' 




since; November : 1983. , . nniverti 

The president of Antioto l^^ 

. tyi-Wiluatn M; Blrenbaum, J « 
tic: ’iWe bave a unique 
! experiment, and it bas to i_ sCoof-' 


!g|gf 

hair iWfl '*: 


4tutfi at Kiel yniversi- 
pwently unaware 1 that 
facilities were . 
i develop alternative 


Vi- wiuiura m. — iHucfltwW rn auernauve 

tic: *!We ' have a unique ttf I ■ testing, 

experiment, and it^ ’baa to be S %H* B violent actions of 

way.Wc’rehonging fa. ma 11 - 5 „. ; iK - in West Ger- 

Tb(s sihoril, wilii?urtdve, V ft kseifi-fDoctoti 

-i.i| | -' , ii -n vW'.t; *: J ' K; ^ ^viP of friendly revolu- 


tionary “Easter Hares" broke into roc for . gejentific expert- , 

w . institute late at night, and liberated ad . mentSj according toministiyfigures- 
MUNICH ra|s guinea pip sheep ■ while. . most experiments are. used for 

■ • •••- dtestroying rroeapeh drUg tost^ some 30.1)00 

equipment worth several hundrea ^ tl “ a!ei | t0 . be used for tests in the 

S3 W 2 SSSfgS ! 

hmo <!?man,,ed - 
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Olga Wojtas talks to the new principal of Queen Margaret College, Edinburgh 

A head start on 


the problems 


When Donald Leach takes over from 
Clan dine Morgan this summer as prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh's Queen Margaret 
College, he can be confident that he 
will have a somewhat less traumatic 
introduction to the post than she did. 

Miss Morgan leaves a college with 
1,200 full time students, five degree 
courses, and a broad range of diploma 
and professional courses. But Queen 
Margaret, one of Scotland's 14 central 
institutions, has undergone a complete ■ 
transformation since Miss Morgan ar- 
rived in 1971. 

The college, founded 110 years ago, 
achieved preeminence as a domestic 
science institution, popularly called 
"Atholi Crescent" after its west end 
address. In 1970, the college moved to 
new, purpose built accommodation, 
but the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment took advantage of the move to 
redistribute all the college's short 
courses to further education institu- 
tions. 

Miss Morgan therefore found her- 
self hcadinga college of 4S0students in 
accommodation built for 900, with 
only three courses: home economics, 
teacher training and diplomas in insti- 
tuional management and dietetics. 

But the SED had been waiting for a 
change of principal to launch the final 
attack. Queen Margaret was in the 
anomalous position of being Scot- 
land's only non college of education to 
run teacher training courses. Home 
economics teacher training had histor- 
ically been the preserve of the domes- 
tic science central institutions, but this 
had now been transferred to the col- 


leges of education in other centres. 

Axing the course meant the loss of a 
quarter of Queen Margaret's students, 
including ail those in fourth year. And 
the SED was clearly not going to 
tolerate a new college being two thirds 
empty. Labour MP George Foufkes 
stigmatized it as "nothing but a white 
elephant". Either the college was fil- 
led. or it was poised to disappear- 
within a larger institution. 

Miss Morgan bad previously been 
vice principal of Elizabeth Gaskell 
College which had survived a similar 
crisis through expansion. “I suppose it 
was good training. 1 realized we would 
have to diversify and raise diploma 
work to degree level." Miss Morgan, 
quite innocently, did not approach the 
college's payiqpsters, the SED. but 
buttonholed the chief officer of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards at a conference and asked if 
the college could run CNAA validated 
degrees. 

Fortunately, the. SED approved the 
fait accompli, and the college not only 
upgraded its work in dietetics and 
home economics, but expanded into 
paramedical fields, drama and com- 
munications courses. 

Miss Morgan and Mr Leach share 
the view that there should be further 
upgrading and expansion, with the 
introduction of honours and masters 
degrees and continuing professional 
ecudation. 

Miss Morgan sees this as particularly 
crucial for the nursing and therapy 
courses. "Advances in medicine have 
brought corresponding pressures on 



There is little evidence tha^ 
south of the border have fedSl 
proved teacher training, for 
he feels, _while a comm™ 


system in Scotland Nowadays every year belongs 

be achieved through cofil^' Semational Women's Yt 
thmuoh h d t jj e ir turn. But how many people 

we are in the middle of the lnterna- 
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Will youth year be wasted on the West? 


to someone. 1984 
ear, before that the 


The answer, it would seem, depends very 
".l— um i mk the Question. In the Ei 


much 

astern 


through amalgamation. 

Napier runs an applied che J. Se that we are in t 
SUSS Scogl: S Year of Youth? 

lege of Textiles in Galashiels, tJi’ Theanswu. 

Leach maintains that ihehaHI on where you ask the question 
lion has been as easy as tteSf Sloe where the proposal originated, IYY has a 
collaboration between facuhtot wS’profile and financial support to match. Some 
Napier”. ™ a | fiWld nations, too, are making much ofthe 

He does not see Scottish valdJ i Stive, but in parts of the West the level of 

as Can- 

some subjects^ »da, where the federal goverament has given $12 
Margaret, physiotherapy - 5lm for its "Young and Alive in 85 undertak- 


Mr Donald Leach 

paramedical professions. Their role 
becomes more complex as medicine 
becomes more successful. There are 
children with multi-handicaps coming 
to our clinics who years agp would 
never have survived." 

Miss Morgan fully endorses the 
SED's view that central institutions are 
vocational and professional colleges - 
Queen Margaret has a graduate em- 
ployment rate of over 90 per cent - but 
is unhappy with the concomitant lack 
of SED funding for research. Some 
CIs, particularly the science based 
ones, nave been able to attract exter- 
nal funding, but breaking into research 
work is difficult for a college like 
Queen .Margaret without an initial 
injection of funds, she points out. 

She hopes the Scottish Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council will re- 
commend a more flexible policy when 
it reports to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland later this year. Sne speculates 
that STEACmay also suggest a federa- 
tion of central institutions, which could 
form the basis of a Scottish degree 
awarding body. 


Miss Ciaudlne Morgan 

An indefatigable proponent of a 
federated system of Scottish higher 
education colleges was the former 

E rincipal of Napier College, Dr Joseph 
lunning. Ana Mr Leach, currently 
Napier's assistant principal, claims the 
credit for putting the idea into Dr 
Dunning's mind with a newspaper 
article he wrote calling for ‘a Lothian 
and Borders Polytechnic. 

However, Mr Leach now feels the 
time for such a move has passed. “Ten 
years ago would have been the heyday. 
But the whole system has developed a 
lot since then.” 

Mr Leach suggested that Lothian 
region take over the running of all the 
area’s colleges, but does not oppose 
the Government’s recent decision that 
the SED have control of all advanced 
further education, with Napier itself 
leaving Lothian's control to become a 
Cl. 

“Scotland had to make up its mind 
what system it wanted, and now we've 
got one system.” Centralized control 
of tertian} education, he believes, 
obviates the need for further mergers. 


as an option. “Scotland is noS official interest Is almost non-existent, 
cally big enough to do its own2l Y There are honorable exceptions, such 
non. With some subjects uS ads. where the federal government has gi 
Margaret, physiotherapy, occurafe : Sion for its “Young and Alive in 85 uno 
al i herapy,c a „ y ou®S S, But ,1« more 


m 

i-J 


Disabled, and only the Opposition parties have 
taken up the themes of IYY, which include the 
widening of opportunities in further and higher 
education, improvements in housing provision 
for the young and the achievement of a statutory 
youth wage. „ , ... 

Ms Evelyn Gillan, one of the organizers, said. 
“Nationally, we are not at ail pleased with the way 
things have gone. Wc still think there was so much 


two or three institutions doing hr . 

Napier, Scotland's fifth \mL J 
ary institution, spanning arts, sc* 
technology and professional stodlai 
vastly different from the nL 
Queen Margaret College. Bui 
Leach remarks: “Size is not the^ 
as quality. Napier, I think is H 
complex. Queen Margareihassm 
narrow focus compared with Nik 
but to go from nursing to drams hi 
narrow.” 

Mr Leach has had experiacttl 
running a small unit as dea ii 
Napiers science faculty, which ofa 
six degrees, including the cdJ$ 
only MSc. His own academic bd 
ground is in maths and physio, k 
Queen Margaret’s work is “not iifc 
least a foreign field”, he says.siaceb 
has spent many years as a mcmbttd 
regional hospital boards and Lota 
Health Board. 

“I’ve got a lot of ammunition cl 
which to fight Queen Margaret'ib 
ties,” he says adding however, i 
you’re on the defensive all the time,i 
begins to become a bit depreaq 
You've got to have an ebullient* 
tude.” 


different. For example, a spokesman' for the 
United States Education Department, asked 
S1LSE intended to do to support IYY, 
Sd “Frankly, I’ve never heard of it. But we 
don't have anything in the budget, so I guess the 

answer is nothing- ... , 

In Britain, the official attitude is not quite so 
dismissive but the declarations of support and 
minimal funding smack of tokenism. The seven- 
sttong IYY secretariat was given £U0,0(M by the 
Department of Education and Science, which had 
to be used to convert a basement into office 
accommodation as well as supporting activities 

^ijtfiough^ncommon with the leaders of all the 
main political parties. Mrs Thatcher has pledged 
hersupport to IYY, the size of the grant seems to 
leRect the Government’s real feelings. The fact 
that the proposal to devote 1985 to youth was 
BT*de at the United Nations by Romania and was 


given somewhat different objectives to those 
suggested by the West may have more than a little 
to qo with it. • 

Western governments wanted participation to 
be the theme of the year, having accepted its 
designation, while the Eastern bloc wanted the 
emphasis on peace and the Third World proposed 
development. True to United Nations form, all 
three were adopted, allowing countries to take or 
leave the elements they wanted. 

Britain, in common with most of the 120 
countries known to be marking the year in some 
way, set up a coordinating committee to organize 
activities. Since then the Government has kept 
IYY at ann’s length, with the result that it has a 
low profile nationally and has taken on a distinctly 
radical flavour. , , . 

The issues addressed and the approach of the 
organizers have been political, as young people 


The United Nations’ 

International Youth Year 
means different things to 
different countries. 

The THES focusses on 

Britain, Australia and Turkey lL^r ,n p^iifidans n wii t be caned u> amount at a 

7 "youth parliament" in November and a national 

conference is also scheduled. The organizers, are 


more that we could have done, given the- 
resources". . . 

Finance difficulties notwithstanding, it is nopea 
that increased political campaigning will take 
nlace in the second half of the year, however. 


have taken control of the activities themselves. 

The first edition of lYY’s monthly newsletter, 
Spark , exhorted local groups to say ‘no’ to adult 
domination" and exhibited a healthy cynicism 
about the value of international jamborees. “An 
international festival of youth in Jamaica Is- not 
much use if you can't afford a drink at the pub," 
the main feature complained. 

Joint presidents Julie Walters, the actress, and 
Paul Weller, the rock singer, have encouraged the 
mass approach to lYY's activities. And, in terms 
of participation, this appears to have, been 
successful, with more than 100 locnl groups 
formed and a majority of those involved said to be 
unemployed, unattached or youth trainees. 

However, the organizers make no claims to 
success nationally. The underground and music 
press apart, the year has attracted nothing like the 
attention to Women’s Year or the Year of the 


determined that the year should leave some 
positive achievements for the future. 

It must be said that the prospects do not appear 
good at the moment. Mr Barry Sheermnn, 
Labour's spokesman on youth, has asked a scries 
of questions in the House of Commons without 
eliciting much of a response from ministers. “The 
trouble is that the themes are an embarrassment 
to the Government. There is a strong argument 
for saying that the Budget was anti-youth, but wc 
will keep battering away at them.’* 

No one expects me Governments to go as far as 
Romania, where a Youth Act is being drarteu. 
incorporating rights and responsibilities for 
young people. But it will be a disappointment if 
the initiative is simply allowed to drift past. 


Australian aim is action, not hype 



A mid- 19th century view ofCoalbrookdale 

The builders have begun a new 
wrought iron works at the Ironbrldge 
Gorge, over 250 years after the first 
iron smelted with cake .there kun- 
- ched the Industrial Revolution. 

the iron works to (he latest: de- 
velopment In .lire Ironbrldge Gorge 
Museum, a six square mile treasure 
trove of Industrial history based on 
Goalbrdokdale,; where In 1709 iron- 
Master Abraham Darby found smell- 
ing with coke ; Instead of charcoal 
produced far greater and cheaper 
quantities of metal - enough to make 
: the wheels, rails, cylinders; bridges, 
boats, aqueducts, steam Engines for 
Britain auti her Empire. - ' 

: yWlpr? to. the .museum iwfli not 
only sre r trhdftVmifl wrought i Iron .. 
work* but hear it arid fcnfUft as well. 

-when the museum wasfiralcon- 
;; crived if.wag as ipa.rk qT Industrial 
Monumental , machinery, preferably 
ntit ■ rusting, visitor* could, walk ; 

Breton -tap. 'admire 
Remnants of taut Idea* like the last 
Iron barge from tjie Severn, remain 
. dumped In various fields, Brit the' 

. i in useum how to geared to creating In 
vidtort -an experience of] the lit,, 
even if, If Is gometilhes rather a ; 
historical hotchpotch'. 

; Ithasgrown but of buUdlngs which 
were at the. hear! of 100 years of 

aslopbfiirig inventiveness • , • grid ! 

prosperity - qf the. masters at least - 
m East Shropshire, culminating In 
the. iTOrid!* (tot Iron bridge com- 
ondfaUli ^ 
alfoflhe 

WiUlTOtti* 


Museum staff outside the New Inn at Bllsts Hill 



as Industry moved to the West Mid- 
lands, South Wales and the North;. 

The main monument to Abraham 
Darby’s original 1709 furnace, twice 
enlarged and nekt to a museum of 
Iron in an old warehouse with a 
cast-iron dock-tower of its own. The . 
museum traces the history of Iron- 
making and has a collection of 
wrought iron -work. 

Up the roqd Is the Coalbrookdale 
Institute, (he first . adult . education 
college In the; country, : built by. 
ironmasters for the scientific, liter- ■ 
a^ ajmedii cation of ihef r workforce, 

T. houws of those workers, still In 
disrepair, can be seen huddled on the 
wrong side of the river, overlooked 
by thq mansions pf the Ironmasters. 
The Institute is nd* fc study centre 
an J " 


iron links with the past 


id yttuth .hostel; ' 
Farther 


pleted fn 1779, end fallln 
In the set 




Irther alongihertverbank; past 
:■ IheBedlaht furtiacOsBtUl befog excO- 
■ v»tro,blhe. Coal port china works, 

, ag^n a museum of ltiltto ana china, • 
• *md ri tile works atoq under excava- 
i faYm to Bltots HIU 

, Qpro «r,- Museum; •=. . •:.>;• .- 

This ’ to; - the /pert probably most 
- remembered I' ' by ' ,. Irdribrldae’s 
'! 100,909 children and 250jOOO total 
i viritora each yirar. Nistoiw.fianattcs 
: w. to come and work at Bllsts Hill, 
j AUthestaff wear Yktprian dress and 
. there are no; signposts of written 
expqmallimasq you Jia veto asks them 

;■ VV, hi' i \ (,V i sfe -j ^ 


about what they are doing. 

. " Its focus Is a market square, 

: imalnly dating from the end of the 
19th eanroty, though a short walk 
away to a Tdfprd toll-house and 
squatters’ cottage which goi' back 
rather, earlier. But the emphasis to on 
authentic atmosphere father than 
extreme consistency. 

:,.;The, buildings have been culled 
. from around the country: the public 
bouse frpm: -Wah^U for example, 

- There to a .pharmacy, a batcher arid 
slaughterhouse, a printer’s shopman 
undertakers, a plasterer and a saw- 
mill, tCI ’wanted a Victorian dental 
surgery fo^ a promotional film, so 

. constructed one and tben gaVe it to 
the museumb A miner’s chapel was 
presented ceremoolouslyby a iharch 

- Vf local ntiners whose pit had clwfed. 


though It has had plenty of backing 
from Telford new town corporation. 
Apart from a root of opportunism — 
settings for Dr Who and Mastermind 
-It has had grants from trusts such as 
; Gu]beiddan and Leverhulme, the 
latter for building up Us already 
substantial education' work. 

Its institute of Industrial archaeol- 
ogy, founded In 1978 [and Jointly 
admlntotered with Birmingham Unl- 
yeralty to the .only higher .education 
insltiutlon in Shropshire, It runs 
postgraduate courses - diplomas and 


masters - In industrial archaebk 
supervises related research 
a; The link with Birmingham is 




and a huge collection 
Telford material rarely f«wl * 
where. . . ^ 

Librarians are asked to KJJ 
Coalbrookdale Hems mrt 
Victorian and Albert ^0“^, 
from wherever in the 
the Brazilian Jungto 

that Britain’s empire bDOWJ 

their technology reached^jw^ 

also short courses on 

mjtcs, Great Exhibitions M*. 1 

tW A 8 * Leverhulme FeUowvJJJ » 

O’Callaghan, has b«n ap 
extend . the museum s ' 
activities. He Is already — 
links with the London J^^ 
Economics* Keele J:# 
Manchester PolytcchiHc^sd^jJ^ ^ 


AHhongh International Youth Year 
b Australia began with what some- 
one called “the nervous silence that 
marks church fellowship leas”, It Is 
mw a more lively, visible affair. The 
federal government early on 
ifloouncttTan Aus $2.3 mtilion prog- 
ramme based on participation, de- 
Kloanent and peace, as weU as a 
spndal Aus $1.8 million grant to 
employ 100 or so young people under 
Ihecoqqrially employment scheme. 
They win work on the staff of the 
derriopenent project. 

. To demonstrate his commitment to 

aih, the prime minister, Mr Bob 
»wke, shifted the Office of Youth 
•fflirs into his department after the 
: December election, taking it away 
from the minister for education, 
Senator Susan Ryan. 

Mr Hawke clearly wants a direct 
. jtidvunedt with policy development 
■fee youth area and he has seconded 
; tnide minister, John Dawkins, to 
‘ supervise its Implementation. 

, hiwklns’s main brief is to come 
substantial policy directions- 
to titer. planning before this year’s 
iwusi budget. 

. The government, according to one 
Cuberra. report, wants to ensure 
(he celebration of IYY “isn't 
™PPl«»l -.with political hype*’, to 
•Note Mr Dawkins, 

Although the government and the 
Owe of Youth Affairs are looklm 
towards Australia’s bicentennial 
Buhi three years time as a target for 
fee ante' significant reforms, IYY 
"D not only be a 1 launching pad. 
{jogrammes . during this year will 
tochrie a series of youth art festivals, 
1 national 1 project for students to 


BECOME A 
PEACEMAKER 



Peace is one ofthe 
mainis5uesin 
International 
Youth Year as 
portrayedinthis 

British poster. 


Creating a 
new 

generation 

The Turkish authorities have warmly 
espoused the United Nations Youth 
Year. Their aim seems to be to create a 
new kind of young person, interested 
in study and sport rather than politics 
and terrorism. 

The president, prime minister and 
education minister have al\ made 
speeches on the subject. So has virtual- 
ly every university rector in the coun- 
try. Innumerable series of conferences 
and sports events have been orga- 
nized. And the state broadcasting 
corporation has -started oteleyiSioo 
. show aimed at yonnn people, - - 
The enthusiasm with which Turkish 
. leaders, most of whom still owe their 
: positions to the, 1980 military -coup,- 

nave 1 embraced 'International. Youth 
Year 6m tolly be explained by refer; 
erice to the years of turbulence which 
preceded the coup.-It was a time when 
schools and universities were repe- 
atedly struck by political boycotts; 
when hundreds of thousands Of young 
people were involved with frequently 
extremist and often violent move- 
ments, and .when a 16-year-old boy 
could shoof several people, as he later 


inlzed as part 
nations. It is 


extended in an MA In heritage man- 
agement in which the Ironbrldge 
ex justice plays a majorpart. • 


~LZCZ~.r'’ : nm^re are around 60 stndento On 

the M three courses, with two 


, . .. .., the traditional tali- 

low lh the cdndle-tnaker’s Workishop) 
to, , like Victorian - piano las, de- ' 
corqtajly 1 hidden, ‘ . : 

. '-'The r staff are a mixture or htoto- ' 
gtoj- aodj fecdU. tbe jattef. Vflth 
remily, and oelghboLi^' 'tales to tell « 

a ' Yfctm^LWot-kers were reading and 
■Is also a - sOurce of . much 


..a-: 

■ neql lecturers. But the institute to 
alsq responsible for Up to eight 
excavations a year,' and has just 
received h three-year Nuffield 
Foundation arant to make an 
hrohaeologicar survey or the whole 
areal!- 


Olm about lhe chlna 
conditions there to narra 
man who w«ked there at theturti of 
the rentqry/ 




are Interested In 
teaching their social and 
history students. - = 

■But -Mr O’CaHagh^ « 

fields or the M4 corrkW 

■aswsssSs 

Si&Si 

of Institution, n*‘^ nn ° r L^ 
where the whole pg e “ tH ^fld 
Industrialization, 
and trehnologicali .1. 

gated In all Ito aspects. 


red Within a generation. 

Yet the principal institutions or 
Autirallan-soclety have not folly 
accepted the fact that youth to no 
. . longer a brief transftion. , 

. , . — rr s — — — nts to A j raore than at any other time 


M Investigations on issues 
Wtadvantaged youth; ’ Suggestions 
“tope by y oung people so far Include 
J^youth parliament” - carrying out 
JJws of policies on youth and 
“Wring -recommendations - to all 
“gto of parliament. 

-Feople between the ages of 10 and 
W make ujj almost 18 per cent of 
{JJJffraHa.y population. Their nuro- 
P * growing and by the year 2001. 
JPW YUt probably be 3 million of 
niton. . ; \ . , . 

■, Jff to those who have crossed .the - 
threshold to become adults - 
wpng with the more mature 20 to 
fT7rer*olds r .who" are the focus fw 
“ton^tiooal Youth 1 Year, It Js their 
' ^nlhusiasm aiid creative 

fHrfbat needs to ]be harnessed If 
Nations’ goals are to be 


Youth to a time to dream dreams. 
It Is a period of development when 
the physical and emotional changes 
that occur produce high hopes for the 
foture and new and exciting ideas for 
self and society. 

In a review' of youtb pdhUes_ to 
Australia, an OECD cotamltlw has 
strains and argued for something similar. Cur- 

smaller and more mobfte. to | th^ ag flrrangemen t s do not ensure that 

of 15, a quarter or Australia ay™ all y ^ ung people are P^paredfor 
have experienced the loss of a parenl pmn ] ovmen i 0 r sufficiently Informed 


testified, ““because yr6 thought they 
belonged to (he other side”. The 
re-emergence, of such a situation is the 
biggest nightmare of today’s author- 
ities. _ . 

But how does one set about the 
rehabilitation of a generation so badly 
scarred by violence, suppression and 
prison7 The recent prohibition of con- 
r ^ hv Rahmi Saliuk and. Sadlk 



teJIectual 


through 

death. 


separation, divorce or 

As a result, says a report prepared 
for InternationalY ou! ^ ^ 

Mople become Increasing^ depen- 

Succe^mtd denied the means of 
achieving it* . . . «■ 

The same report, ihe 
discussfens with more than 1,200 
yS people around the country, 

"T 1 'and 2T—3&" 

A ..atanllllM flit nart of a distinct social 


aS fn"rtaiity., there is scarcely such a 
thing as a cohesive youth policy. All 
those concerned are acting on the basis 
of their- own Ideas. Professor Cem'i 
Demlroglu, rector of .Istanbul Uni- 
versity, described the aim of his uni- 
versity's' Youth Year activities as “To . 
try and make good our deficiencies and 
understand Hie basic problems, of 
young people so as to bring up a- 

.r._ — 1 u.i_ ntec j ] n 

ro lessor 


rransed. V.-,. Australians as pan 

•^Moreihan’ two out of three 15 to 19 group. 
a. larger proportion than 

art now in - dtofT thrir Uv» Ma g 


about 'eduwtlou, 
training and work,' life report states. 

It crils for the setting Up of an 
“Entitlement Year”, dwTgnedas a 
safety net for, eariy school Iravers 
eauAclally. The progranune would 

integrate Work experiences with pre- Jeneralldn 'healthy and balanced 
vocational skills training, career apd M and bo a y ." Honorn^profes; 
life skills, counselling and Job search fln d , businessman Vehbi Xoc. in 

assistance to ensure that young peo- ^vision talk , knid-ho expected young 

ore belter prepared for employ- people to , ' l en]oy themselves mod- 
men?*nd adMnhOOT.” • &tely.; ; . study moderately ?nd .rest 

” At both federrt - end stale levels, moderately; to go to bed early and gel 
Arc now trying, to come . u p early* and above all to be attached 
■jSHSPSffi ffli provide hop* if theft country and their reOgton." 
“P or : voting - Wjiai Is emerging Is a patchwork or 

for the huge ■ numb thrown carrote arid 5 tic ks. The carrots include 
Amtrriip"* who nave neen 


John O’Leary 


most wntchable shows available on 
Turkey's single channel. An acceler- 
ated programme of student hostel- 
building also promises to answer the 
most basic needs of many people in the 
target age-group. Fees levied on uni- 
versity students arc to be used entirely 
for the provision of sports, recreation 
and refreshment facilities. _ 

Sport, indeed, has a particularly 
important place in Turkish “youth 
policy". Special inter-university com- 
petitions in athletics, canoeing, cross- 
country running, fencing, handball, 
soccer, table-tennis, volleyball and 
water -polo arc being orgai 

of the Youth Year celebi 
ihc old story ol a healthy m\nd m a 
healthy body, egged on a Wile by the 
Turkish national (oath all teams S-0 
defeat against England in Istanbul last 
autumn! . . . _ . , 

One tiling which is definitely not 
encouraged is individuality in dress 
and appearance. President Evren has 
come out firmly against punks, and 
police recently arrested several “up- , 
usually-dressed” young: people -on 
Ankara’s fashionable Jrunali Hilmi- 
a venue." ' ' . :i . •• '. 

Other "sticks'* are f the ; constant 
threat of expulsion hanging over weak 
university students ana the new code,, 
of campus discipline, according 10 
which students can be punished for-, 
drink ipg alcohol, leaving litter; mak- 
ing loo much noise, gambling and 
singing songs, among other things. 

Undoubtedly, the most major de- 
ficiency in Hid authorities* attitude to 
young people is their extreme caution 
as regards the latter organizing any- 
tliing for themselves. A grdiip of 
students at Ankara University law 
faculty, rehised permission to set up 
the first post-1980 students association 
.haVe.npw applied for a cotirt order 10 
overturn the decision of the rectorate, 
which they claim Is unconstitutional. 

The emphasis on higher education js , 
1 partly an accident or organization - 
university students. are the sector of 
youth most easily accessible to the 
Sehabilitators". But Is is also a ques-. 
lion of priorities: university students 
are seen as the leaders of the future, 
while the idea that social unrest has 
often begun with students is a com- 
monplace, albeit n very debatable one: 

To judge from the increasing num- 
bers of letters and interviews appeat- 


. jng'in tl>e press, young people are far 
from satisfied, the 


important In 
means by 


on;.h,;»h^jn[ n( 


scrap-heap 


■ the bew' television programme, which ■ 
.with its high-quality, w&iem, and. local 
pop-mUsic, ■ feature Items bn topics; 




Or part^lme educatibnl and which they identify 
— : * Jlttiarka the 


of 2ft to 24 year-olds are 
. ® toiUcAttod , This 1 change has oedur- 


mdTkyoungpeopW* 

the report says. 


! most common com- 

S laiiit being that “nobody trusts us”, 
lany point' out that they have to 
i chance to take advantage of their 
youth anyway, due to the pressure of 
work, or examinations, dr both. 
Others complain about the education 
system and the importance still given 
to karning by role, . - 

Nevertheless, the fact is that public 
-discussion of young people's problems 
hi the first quarter. of Youth Year has 
encouraged newspapers and maga- 
xUfes to give a' voice to young people 
themselves, a voice often .used to 
/tiepforc‘ sbdal taboos as well; . 

1 “ "Bernard Kennedy 
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In his Easter bonnet 
with the visor on it 


Those of us who invested part of our 
lump sum with Solomon and Flana- 
gan's on John Selwyn Gummer being 
our next Tory Prime Minister early in 
the new century (the odds arc attrac- 
tively long) will be worried by some of 
the action on and after the Easter 
conference front. I have a genuine 
affection for John Selwyn: he could do. 
possibly still can. the best Enoch 
Powell im Italians since Jeremy Thorpe 
retired; so 1 am sorry that he has fallen 
out with the young gentlemen and 
their knight errant, Sir Alfred Sher- 
man. Sir Alfred is a dangerous man to 
cross. In his student days one could not 
leave the chess board unattended one 
moment. 


Gummer will end up ns minister of 
sport, if he don’t watch it. with the job 
of getting them ***"*ing hoolies back 
on Ine terraces where they belong, off 
the conference floors and out of the 


scorned such bourgeois frivolity and 
would only sit seriously, when not 
playing chess, discussing controversies 
about the precise routes of medieval 
caravan roots from South Russia into 


Europe and Asia - line of talk that 
not ail of us at the time were sophisti- 
cated enough to associate with the 
possibilities of subsidized travel to 
eastern Europe fthe mian activity of 
the London School of Economics 
Chess Club in the days when its officers 
were John Stonchouse, Bernard Levin 
and Kenneth Watkins - 1 often wonder 
what happened to them). 

In fact it is politics that has given 
student violence a bad name. Until the 
adjective "political" got attached a 
goad deal of student violence was 
tolerated. When rugby clubs got drunk 
after victory (or defeat) and smashed 
up a bar, well, the Sheffield Morning 


pane perhaps, a few glasses smashed 


I If ; 1 1 1 < I .H«r r. I I »l; 


for in a new Tory government would 
be chairman of NcED (National Edu- 
cational Enterprise Department) 
which will take over from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, the 
Schools Council, the Economic and 
Social Research Council, the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, the National 
Advisory Body and the rates (by 
Inst iuting PAYG - Pay As You Go). 
Or he may be ordered to apply the new 
Jarratt principles of b - ‘ 




of chairs whose usefulness as chairs 
was terminated, but they never called 
this "student violence" genetically or 
saw it as the first step or escalation to 
universal anarchy and disorder. That 
came later. 

My theory is that rugby clubs and rag 
mobs knew - in Oakeshottian terms - 
how to behave. They knew from 
experience the conventionally 
accepted limits of tolerance for their 


Home thoughts from abroad 

Mary Bouquet reflects on the limits of academic exile 




- Himum 


e only time 1 have .penbnUly ever 
addressed the annual conference of 
Conservative students was in 1964. In 
these days they were called FUCUA, a 
name they Changed for wholly non- 
ideological and commendable reasons. 

TlW nrinrlr nf _ 1.1 I 


Whatever else it may be, academic 
exile isn't “academic 1 ' There are, of 
course, various kinds of exile; no one is 
likely to confuse the occasional bout of 
Tarkowskian nostalghia suffered by 
those temporarily marooned in Chica- 
go or Canberra with, say, exile in 
"Third World" southern Europe. 

This lattef form of exile may mean a 
number of different things: having to 
-work^tiv^mither.. language low^of- 
> libraries and archives housirig 


be snuffed out before getting under 
way. 

The very practice of doing fieldwork 
demarcates anthropologists from their 
colleagues in other disciplines. But 
there Is an important distinction here. 
A couple of years in the field is one 
thing; working in. another culture is 
something else. 

There is a whole generation of 
antftropAlqgists who finished their stu-' 
dies at the end of the 1970s, no i™»m 


ing anthropology back home. 

Anthropology lectures here in Pn- 
tugal are punciurated by quesikas 
from students. This queiiionina goes 
further, I think, than the owns 
difficulty of rendering concepts 'ml 
theories which belong, in this cantor 
British anthropological discount 
There is a kina of engagemenl md 
operationally to it which 1 can oj* 
really contrast with my expeh'rtce* 


they asked me to speak on "Parliamen- 
tnry reform", which in those days 
seemed Worth 'speaking about. They 
UK** polite,^ indeed they sent an 

Hon in an MG arid miniskirt to fc tch 
me to Eastbourne' all the way from 
■ Brighton, where. I happened to'be . 
stating at the tim'6. 

They" were all tenibiy well behaved 
and they called me “Sir", deprecated 
extreme antagonisms between the par- 
ties and “thought it very important that 
we could get' together on cross-bench 
issues occasionally*. (I should have ■ 
signed Atom all up for the Hansard 
Society on the spot.) And if there were.' 
a , few. Highland gentlemen among 
them, they smelt sWeetly of. tweed, 
heather and horse, iiotof North British 

urinals and gross humanity, 

Yet the press tbpofts probably wfcre 
a wee bit exaggerated. As for the mess 
in the shower, qo one was actually seen 
coming out In a kilt; and we old men . 


But in the 1960s, to continue with 
my theory, students began to join or to 
get up demonstrations who did not 
know how to behave. Old trade union- 
ists, Cammunisty Party , Independent 
Labour Party and Labour Party activ- 
ists, Communist Parly, Independent 
how to behave on demonstrations. 
They had had a lot of experience in 
these matters. They knew how far they 


:Q ; J; V ' coming out In p kilt; and we old men . 

ili-. 1 s 1 i 1 ; shpulithe tolerapt of the. young when ’ 1 
Vis 1 ; £i! I'X : tncy.vdth intimatioSS of mortality; get ■ 

-S I k -4*^1 'of ipouifci putting into- ' 
1 if. ■ - context emi tteatihg jh cdntparativh: 

.i. • v." : terms .. ■$. 

Slf- ■!; ■ 7 — 

ir 1 1 i wmcmb^r. when (he front gates of 

• • i‘j: J! •' , ''-KiflgV CbVeEB frftlid Strghd had been- 
l- i-' l<^ed.alVafternqohi, following a tipi 

off, belngbne of a large ntoti swinging • 
' i • 1 I * a , telegraph polo against too 

- Jde doorof.King'l Union In Anindel 
« t 1 1 N Street (this was . in 1949 when tod 

V; tdmjhoqe seryiees.firet began to gO 

!• 1 « . V underground). AyoubgbobW started ■ 
'\‘l v! fc ! to move in on us; bht restraining hand 

1 •:! from avuncular old sergeant caught Ids 

.‘ifi V' elbows “Steady on lad, it’s only the ■ 

! v, ji yourta stud«nt& having one of their i 

; . rags .* Ttenld .fr Umv.be a me d dbwri on- 

. us es If hp wished his sons wens like 
th&t, or that, hif .daughters could pass 
through PJtmjin’s aniq many us. - •' , 

: . Of course wewetenpt all like that. 
My feijow stuaei^'iAwad.vgh^tft^ifii 


know and the police knew they didn't 
know: ohe lot were rendered excited 
with uncertainty and the other ner- 
vous. 

All this is another problem of the 
three-year generation. The first year 
are proving themselves, the second 
year take over student organizations 
and then vanish into belated examina- 
tion preparation in their third year. A , 
small. Labour Or Conservative Club 
can get taken over one year by Militant 
or libertarian right extremists, the next 
year they have their way and lose their 
memberships, so the year after either a 
few moderates fight back and retake 
Over, or the whole thing collapses or 
divides/ 

. Moreover, ii". student 'politics is, in 
; Wtj. almost pqreljr internalized, it 1 

150,11 ? n teR and 

right, into a kind of street theatre, the 
« passing of resolutions at . Union meel- 
.>mgs ^nd confereiices; ai^ the only 
hopeof touching real politics is If some ; 
,pf tnete.repiluhqns ate So Way-out and ’ 
pTovocat (yo, that the press forces 'the 
^tylqadcra^O payatterttibftto these 

Tn^rony b tbat'thf Wild' right has • 
now learned some'- or tjj'e trieks.of 
ouWgepp^prqvpja.tion once practised : 
- W-: left 'Aod rcyriics, rather' like; 


order. Ineligibility for research grants 
in Britain b&:ause of residence abroad 
is another tribulation. 

Most, if not all, British funding 
institutions have not yet woken up to 
the fact that serious young academics 
cannot be "normally resident" in Bri- 
tain if they are obliged, in pursuing 
their work, to have an address else- 
: where. Does this make them Jess 
British or less deserving? Or has 
someone got the idea that they, are ' 
privileged to be working in a sunny 
cqunhy - vaguely associating them 
with the beautiful expatriate people 
whom they probably think of as living 
in^such places? 

The .Catch 22 is that such young 
academics pre also likely to be ineligi- 
ble for research grants in the country of 
exile because of for research grants in 
the country of exile because of foreign 
citizenship; hnd in any case, where 
these exist, preference is usually riven 


:vw4 hi iv.mr?-. 


utese exist, preference is usually riven 
to' foreign scholars coming from 
abroad rather than those whq might be 
in situ! Loss of regular contact with 
’ colleagues in Britain except by torres- 
< pondence (a dying art) and infrequent 
visits back 1 which are dependent on 
being invited . . 

Let there be no mistake, “enforced 
• or regretted .absence from ' country of 1 
hbme j as Chambers Tysentieth Cat- 
' tuty Dictionary /defines- "exile’ 1 


the face; of research and .teaching . . 
prospects in contemporary Britain. No 
ope is Actually banished,: but the 
stamina required to live on tb'e margins , . 
of British; academia weeds out. all but 
. the hafdiest perennials,' ■ • 

The .field of sbclal a'nthrbpelggy i is .• 
admittedly rather special; AnthropcH 
; fglfls have always bqeri a speCira of 
endemic outsider apd there dra bn 1 ■ 


fading university system. As far as the " 
British academic establishment - what 
remains of it - is concerned, this 
generation has simply ceased to exist. 
We are assumed to have been 
absorbed Into other fields, thereby 
making worthy contributions to the 
diffusion of anthropological ideas. 

Exile has taken various forms - not 
necessarily overseas, as in my own 
case, but always something of a dis- 
appearing act. It .is not satisfactory to 
point out that 1950s and 1960s were 
unprecedented in terms of frill employ- 
ment, or that intellectuals like every- 
body else should get on with getting 
by. Many of us have quite different 
ideas about the importance of anthro- 
pology, and are not prepared to com- 
promise In pursuing those ideas, any 
more than anyone else who has in- 
vested 10 years and upwards of their 
lives to their profession should be. 

What Is the other side or academic 
exile? Having looked at some of the 
push factors^ the bull elements Should 
not go unrecorded. An anthropologist 
reared in the traditions of the British • 
sehool is in for a shoctwhen she or he 
begins teaching; or. doing research 
elsewhere. 

After a short-term- contract in one 
particularly moribund English uni- 
veraity, the vitaliby of the'fibdhl scieii-'’ 
ces impressed iftempst oh my arrival in 
Portugal. Eleven years after tht re- 
volution lamentably Dttle is known of 
this Portuguese work - mainly because 
little of it has been translated as yet. ‘ 
The tremendous wave of intellectual .. 
reflection oh Portuguese society, from 
Within; has como since 1974. Students 
reading anthropology apd sociology \ 
are conspicuous iri their desire to study 
thair- own society. One is forced to . 
think , seriously about developing an 
anthropplqglcal mode, of. thinking as , 






V. H. Hey wood on one of the most taxing tasks for today’s taxonomists 

n Britain's ■ ■■ ■ ■'■■■ ■— 111 ■ — — database 




Sdone Irish) botanists, with a special 

KSinnlant classification, flonstics One landmark of European 

felt that it was both timely botany in the postwar period was 
S necessary to go ahead and make the publication of the five 
Seuecessary plans. This was based on vo | umes of Flora Europaea 
fa convicuon , that ,h ® G a t f^S (Cambridge, 1964lo 1980). The 

would be very con- actual preparation took some 25 
o^nentai rivm c harprt hv uni- vanraand when first mooted in 




ffia^arie; alio shared by uni- 
botanists in other parts of 
Se who were tentatively trying to 
^ITblish links that the war had 
hraeiv broken. 

^though political barriers between 
r£ and West had by then been 
He d, botanists were anxious to 
Srate across them and one of the 
Ses of Flora Europaea orgamza- 
32 ag It became, was the ample 
MttidpBtion in its meetings by botan- 
& front communist bloc countries. As 
ifi* chairman of the editorial commit- 
i Professor T. G. Tutln, aptly 
atkd a BBC talk on the Flora-. 
flints need no passports”. 

Ibis was a manifestation of the 


(Cambridge, 1964 to 1980). The 
actual preparation took some 25 
years and when first mooted in 
1954 merited a fourth leader in 
The Times. Flora Europaea is a 
compendium which provides a 
concise synthesis of our 
knowledge about the 
characteristics and distribution, 
country by country, of all the 
flowering plants and ferns known 
to grow wild, either native or 
introduced and established. In 
Europe. It has provided botanists 
and other users with a standard 
treatment and a database for 
future research. The decision of 


rwiH I«W” — I .> . .. _r ,1 iuiuicica«u,ll. 

^ r'tan move- the editorial committee in 1983 to 
JKthe postwar years which led in undertake^ revision ofthe first 
, 0 the signing of the Treaty of volume, originally published in 

gone and to the creation of the 1964, came as something of a 

Ewopean Economic Community, and surprise to many people. The 
subsequently the Council of Europe background to this decision and 
and European Science Foundation, in « world context of the project 

boat of European scientific and cultu- our knowledge ana exploitation 

f ik« Anri r\F tkfl loct •andmiMfiAa krtlTO 
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ral cooperation since the end of the last 
woridwar. , 

Although the writing of Floras, in 
the modern sense, began in Europe in 
the i7tb and 18th centuries, the vast 
majority of plant species grow outside 

C..mm In ..ik»rn«li<s1 anrt tmnirjl] 


of plant resources have 
developed. 



The frontispiece from Linnaeus’s Flora Lapponlca (1737) 


database and the actual pubheationts 
photo-typeset. The use of computer 
technology in the preparaiionofF/omr 
is a recent development and only a few 
examples arc known and even then 
only some of the data are bandied in 
this way. Examples are the Flora of 
Xalapa. Stale of Veracruz, Mext co, 
begun some eight years ago and me 
Flora of North America which has 
recently been restarted after the [al- 
lure of earlier attempts. 

There has, in fact, been very little 
change in the design and presentation 
of Floras since the last century but it Is 
likely that advances in information 
technology will lead to a radical reap- 
praisal of the ways in which taxonomic 
data are stored, handled and pre- 
sented. One of the difficulties about 
conventional Floras is that they are 
labour-intensive, take a long ume to 
compile, and arc expensive to produce 
and publish. As a result they have to 
last a long time and the data Ihey 
contain rapidly become out-of-date. 
They make no provision for alternative 
classifications. Ongoing databases are 
much more flexible: they allow for 
regular updating, selective printouts ot 
data, the holding of alternative classi- 
fications and also a wider range of data 
than the conventional Flora. 

There are few majoT projects of this 
type so far: the European Taxonomic 
Floristic BiosystcmaiLc Documenta- 
tion System, sponsored by the Euro- 
pean Science Foundation, at Reading; 
the Vicicac database at Southampton 
which covers a range of information on 
a vetches, beans and other legumes; the 
conservation database at the LuCN 
Conservation Monitoring Centre at 
Kcw and Cambridge; and the Flora oj 
North America project are examples 
and others are being planned. 

The Council of Europe held a meet- 


Revising the botanists’ bible 


bWy jraUfeflve is extreme. tpler-, ’ 

union socioties hnd be e^po$«d fb the 
real, jntergeneratfonri, continuing- 

world from which 1 , the .uniVeftitios 


: within the prcseiit philistine crisis..- : . 

;TT« joriq artdJrony of this' process, i 
= gyj 1 : u rtley ani'ystuXes r 

VPrvmnmMit rtf »r ac'IiL mi' r .',- 


ineones or xmship and family from 
Malinowski to-. Barnes. - rimoat 'as a 
piede of technology.: r •• • 

Jhjs, was th&‘ Sort idf connection 

Which' ,-remalned:. fikzy during ; my • 
at'-GaStibildge. • 
Nobody- was making', the* lihk; there J 
was no collective thirst to study British 


lectures was that they spoke as <J « 
listened and wrote frantically, ordian 
if they were having an oft day. This 
presupposed that we knew far earn 
than we did; there was little chance to 
find out If they knew as much as « 
though they did. There was tn fed, 
beyond exams, little la the way » 
collective purpose. 

The process of measuring that pan 
of academic life In which the ««. 
participates and observes - 

necessarily restricted - inevitably u*® 

place against the backcloth of mats 
known of the "home" systeta-Ds- 
tance, and seeing through the 
another system, provokes a tna- 
formation in understanding of thetrra- 
In terms of the practice of an engine 
implications of this transformadMf* 
be scon In haw he or she thinks, wnw 
and tenches. 

Tlie partiality of my °wj relief 
on academic exile is not only umvow- 
able but should be fully ass ( °®^- 
Assuming this partiality does not , 
autobiography; to the 
represents a WHy of crystahidng^ 
verstation and discussions over a 
tain period with other membetsoj j 
lost generation, fellow exiles JJf . 
this particular case, with the g^r- 
sensible Portuguese. \ ^ 

The limits of academic exWJJ . 
quite clear. As one - 

anthropologist remarked In W " •. ^ 
discussing flie life trajedorio i 
geographtcaliy-mobile iotelUg*^ 

"It’s fine while you're-^' ^ 
difficulty is when you want to g« _ , 

*This is an anxiety which mjjjjjj 1 
present in the piind of ■ 

not decided to change inch J® -j •] 
ity, “many In”, or in someotwr £ 
settle ' for : definitive adoption 
country 6f exile.' Here, clearly, a . 
more fondaniehtally 
■sion of academic exile U at w* 

■ The Portuguese' have a spe a ®j 
for homesickness: sauaaaes. _v \ ■ 

culaily Convoluted semantic .^ 
TOs perhaps deserves an prtww. , 

77te author is- a Jar & ; 
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desofflowerlng plants and ferns in the 
rnrid. Of these only some 11,300 
occv hi Europe with the United 
Uagflom's share a poor 1,500 of so. 
COMit tfjs with. Colombia, for ex- . 
aatp/e, whose flora contains some 
50,000 species, with the Chocd in the 
coastal Pacific region housing perhaps 
fe richest rainforests In the world; or 
Brazil, encompassing the forests of the 
Araam, with possibly 60,000 species, 
wrat 22,000 of which were included In 
1* spectacular Flora Brasiliensls 
editedby Karl von Martius, A. Eichler 
•d I; Urban, and published from 1840 ‘ 
b 1906 in 40 large volumes. 

These contained altogether 20,733 
MMand 3.au plates - and the work 
bi been described as the greatest of all 
fera r. like Flora Europaea a century 
Wet it involved a large and complex 
“pnizatlon of editors, collaborators 


ud assistants. It was heavily spon- 
«red, not by research councils os is the 
pattern today, but by figures such as 
Mad" King Ludwig II of Bavaria, 
oora ?edro II, the last Emperor of 
Brazil, and Emperor Franz-Josef T of 
Austria and Hungary. 

While cooperation on European 
toristics is a relatively recent phe- 
“fflenon, international collaboration 
w the world Scene, largely involving 
European taxonomists, has long been 
custom, especially during tbe colo- 
F al period- in tjje 19th century. This 
Msled to an u'peveri distribution of 
-. museums and herbaria 
Ittaiang' dried reference plant sam- 
P*S) UnfarieSi universities and trained 


world’s herbarium collections. This 
contrasts with South America with a 
third of the world's flora and about 2 
per cent of its herbarium resources. 
This pattern of. institutional resource 
distribution is now fixed for largely 
historical reasons and It places on 
European and North American in- 
stitutions an obligation to, maintain 
their world collections for other users, 
and in practice the policy of many, of 
these centres is to focus their research 
on tropical floras - the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, and the Musdum 
National d’Histoire Nnturelle, Pans, 
for example have major commitments 
to Africa, and both New York and 
■ Missouri botanical gardens to Latin 

America. . , . . 

The problems facing tropical coun- 
tries attempting to produce floristic 
accounts of their plant resources are 
acute and dependent on massive sup- 
port from the well-heeled north. Bra- 
zil, for example, a country with enor- 
mous resources and a long, botanical 
.tradition, started a veiV ambitious 
project called Programa Flora in 1976 
U the aim of collecting and making 


.tradition, started a very ambitious 
project called Programa Flora in 1976 
with the aim of collecting and making 
an Inventory of the country s 
tion and applying 
methodology to some of the existing 
data in herbaria. It is, however unlike- 
ly that a comprehensive 
country could ever be wri ten even 
withoutslde assistance, a | ,d n ‘ 
asis Is likely to be on regional or local 
projects. A more extreme examples 


in a computerized system. In contrast 
it is often impossible to map tropical 
species even on a 100km 1 grid because 
they are so poorly known. If this were 
just a matter of academic science there 
would be no cause for wider concern, 
but the fact is that floristic work 
leading to the writing of, Floras is a 
necessary precursor for resource 
assessment, management and con- 
servation. 


No longer can . 
taxonomists work 
as though there 
was all the time in 
the world to 
complete the 
inventory 


not in these circumstances rate a very 
high priority and the revision of the 
first volume of Flora Europaea is a 
small-scale operation in terms of 
budget compared with the original 
project. Even so the publication of 
Flora Europaea , far from fossilizing 
European taxonomy, as some had 
predicted, stimulated a great deal ot 
frirther work with the surprising con- 
sequence that . preliminary estimates 


rac custom, especially during the colo- country couldev j em ph- 
Period in the l9th century. This with'outslde 
ji rad to an u'peveri distribution of asis Is likely to bj B QXanip ] e ^ 
- museums and herbaria projects. A more __ t imatcd flora ol 
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The preparation of a Flora is, in checklist o 
effect, the basic step in the inventory- Mediterrane 
ing of plant genetic resources, as some five - 
recognized iti the last century dunng wiurne has j 
theperiod of colonial development but Checklist, \ 

subsequently, with the nse of ogricul- time 
lure, largely Torgot ten. The Increasing pilation has 
realization during the past decade of, 
the extent to which the »Hn£ vegg • 

tion of many parts of the world, 
especially the tropics, is being jjjjr 

troyed or modified by man s activities 
with the consequent loss for ever of, 
thoqsands of .species, known or un- 

known, that form part ;of man ^s ftons- 

have been regarded as secure, simply 
because of their vast extent, a ^bemg 
lost accordlng to 

from Brazil, at a rat* of 1 per cent per 

of them will ha vogone.Noon ger man 
taxonomists work® Ihoujl. Iberia ^ 
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indicate that a 10 per cent increase' to 
the size of volume one will be needed 
to accommodate the large number of 
additional species and sub-spdeies that 
will have to be included. ' j- . 

The need for. more detailed and 
accurate data' on the distribution of 
European plants led to a separate but 
associated project. Allas Florae Euro - 
paeae, based (a Helsinki which aims to 
provide distribution maps for each 
species on a 50km grid. The prepara- 
tion of this atlas has led to a revision of 
some of. (he data m the parent work 

with most of the novelties and changes 
referring to Mediterranean and south- 
ern Europe,' especially Spain -and 
Greece, neither of which possesses a 
modem national Flora. 

An international project to writes 
checklist of the whole of the 
Mediterranean basin’s flora was begun 
some five years ago and the Hist 
volume has just been published (Mea- 
Checkllst, 1 1984). An Interesting fea- 
ture of Mid-Checklist is. that its com- 
pilation has Involved a computerized 
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ingin Strasbourg Inst month on toe use 
of databases in conservation, at whicn 
many examples ranging front local to 
International were presented, and at 

the fire* mectinaof toe FAO Commis- 
sion on Plant Genetic Resources in 
Rome in March this year a major topic 
on the agenda was information and 
database systems. The database con- 
cept is dearly now widespread among 
the users ol systematic information, 
both pure and applied. 

Flonstics and Flora -writing may 
now appear tqbe the most academic al- 
ly -exciting aspect ol plant systematics 
and in some ways have more in 
common with information science than 
with mainstream biology. Yet it is the 
field in which most professions tax- 
onomists are engaged and some iceaor 
the 1 enormous-; range of. pctjvjty in- 
volved -can be obtained .-from :the = 
recently published Guide. to the Stan- 
dard Floras of the World •w D..jOj 
FrOdln (Cambridge 4?85) wtoch.to 619 
bases gives an anflotated bibliography 
of toe principal Floras and checklists of 
the world. . ■ ■ ' 

The greatest demand for taxonomic 
and floristic information today comes 
from those working in the fields of 
. genetic resource assessment and the 
conservation of these resources. elther 
in situ through biosphere reserves or 
other such areas or ex s/i« in gene 
banks or reserve collections in botanic 
gardens. Once again taxonomy, which 
from its earliest^ beginnings has had a 
practical rflle, is seen as a major tool in 
economic dev elopment. 

The author is professor and head of the 
department of botany in the University 
of Reading. 
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David Robey considers Umberto Eco’s reflections on his novel The Name of the Rose 


To admirers of Umberto Eco’s novel The Name of the Rose it comes as 
no surprise to learn that the book Is the product of a life-long interest in 
medieval thought. Few novels* if any, have brought the cultural and 
intellectual world of the high middle ages, or of any other historical 
period, so successfully to life. What is less obvious is that the book is 
also closely connected to the subject In which Eco first made himself an 
international reputation, semiotics or the theory of signs. The recent 
publication in English of Eco’s own notes on his novel {Reflections on 
The Name of the Rose, Seeker & Warburg, £4.95) makes it a 
particularly appropriate moment to discuss this topic; for although 
the notes show clearly that this connection is an important one for him, 
characteristically, and in accordance with most modern literary 
theory, they do not spell it out, or explain its implications for the 
tioi 


interpretation of the hook. 

Umberto Eco’s work before and after 
the The Name of the Rose can be 
divided into theoretical and practical 
parts. These are closely connected; in 
tact a remarkable degree of coherence 
has characterized the whole of Eco's 
writing. But the two parts correspond 
roughly to two sides of the novel: on 


the one hand the detective-story plot, 
on the other the background of ideas 
and issues against which the plot takes 
place. The first, corresponding to 
Eco's theoretical interests, concerns 
the solution of a series of murders in a 
Benedictine monastery in the north of 
Italy by a Holmes-like English Francis- 
can, William of Baskerville, a solution 
which involves the location of the lost 
second book of Aristotle’s poetics in n 
hidden chamber at the heart of the 
monastery's mysterious, labyrinthine 
library, and which leads to the destruc- 
tion by fire of the library and the rest of 
the monastery buildings. The second, 
corresponding more to Eco's practical 
interests, concerns the clash of 


apposed fanaticisms, those of the 
Avignon Papacy and the exponents of 
the Franciscan mendicant ideal, on the 
issue of apostolic poverty, and the 
attitude towards this clash displayed by 
William of Baskerville. 

Eco's theory has been mainly con- 
cerned with what he calls general 
semiotics. All forms of social, cultural 
and intellectual life cap be viewed as 
forms of communication, and there- 
fore as verbal or non-verbal languages 
or as systems of signs. The task of 
general semiotics, for Eco is to develop 
a single, comprehensive conceptual 
framework within which all these sign 

. hrSrlilf 

, and cohererit approach, 1 
because such an approach also 
facilitates cross-fertilization between 
the different fields that .it covers. Thus 
Eco’s mhjor theoretical work, A 
Theory of Semiotics of 1976, is not 
particularly concerned with the speci- 
fic features of these different fields, 
but concentrates instead on proposing 
a theory of signs, or "sign functions , 
arid a related theory of codes that cfcn 
be applied to all of them 
In Jts all-embracing, systematic 
character Eco's general semiotics has ' 
more than a little in common with the 
philosophical system of : ThomUs 
Aqufrias, on whose aesthetics he Wrote 
his doctoral thesis arid first published 
book. Bui a major difference between 
Eco's theory and most philosophical 


Reading 
between 
the signs 

relevant to understanding 77ie Name 
of the Rose. 

The principle of unlimited semiosis, 
which derives from the American 
philosopher C. S. Peirce, is according 
to Eco vital to the constitution of 
semiotics as an academic discipline. 
According to this principle, the mean- 
ing of any sign, both verbal and 
non-verbal, can only be seen as 
another sign or signs (its “interpre- 
tant(s)”, in Peirce’s terminology), the 
meaning of which, in turn, can only be 
seen as yet another sign or signs, and so 
on ad infinitum . Meaning is an infinite 
rCgress within a closed sphere , a sort of 
parallel universe related in various 
ways to the “real" world, but not 
directly connected to it; there is no 
immediate contact between the world 
of signs and the world of the things 
they refer to. Eco thus frees the study 
of signs from involvement with the 
study of their referents, and lays the 
foundations for an autonomous sci- 
ence of semiotics by justifying the 
analysis of sign-systems in terms speci- 
fic to them, without interference, at 
least, in .the first instance, from t 

-,nwfth 

: the Saussiireari axiom that meaning is 
"the product of structure end with the 
structuralist semantic theories derived 
from it, theories of which Eco himself 
has made some use. Its advantage for 
him Is that it avoids the connotations of 
stability arid organization that the 
concept of structure carries with it, and 
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Umberto Eco . . . acute, entertaining, often extremely funny 


makes greater allowance for the shift- 
ing, elusive nature of our knowledge of 
the world. For the same sort of reasons 
Eco uses the notion of encyclopaedia 
in place of the structuralist notion of 
code, to stand for the knowledge or 
competence that allows people to use 
signs to communicate. The notion of 
code implies a view of this competence 
as a set of one-to-one equivalences 
between expression and content, signi- 
fier and signified. In contrast the 
encyclopaedia, as Eco conceives it, is 
much more complex and variable; it is 
like a net, a rhizome - a tangled clump 
of bulbs and tubers - or a labryrinth, a 
vast aggregation of units of meaning 
between which an infinite variety of 
connections can be made. 

With the notion of code, com- 
munication is simply a matter of recog- 
nising the one-to-one equivalences. 
With that of encyclopaedia, it becomes 
a matter of tracing out one of all the 
possible paths that can be taken 
through the network, rhizome Or 
labyrinth, and it is for this process that 
Eco uses Peirce's term abduction. The 
tr eXcellpicegl abduction is . 
Iriiinalldelection. &o's ' 
argument Urfhat, just a& The detective, 
finds the author of a crime by postulat- 
ing certain rules concerning the con- 
nections between human motives and 
actions and physical events, so in the 
normal processes of communication 
we find the meaning of a sign by 
postulating certain rules concerning 
the relationship between that sign ana 


others. Both cases involve finding 
one’s way through the labyrinth ; in the 
latter case the rule may be more 
regularly applied (it may be “over- 
coded”), but the difference is only one 
of degree, not of kind. All forms of 
communication, interpretation and 
understanding are by their nature, for 
Eco, tentative and hazardous acts of 
inference. 

At the very start of Eco’s notes on 
his novel the connection is made clear 
between its title and the principle of 
unlimited semiosis, although the point 
is not spelt out. The reference to the 
rose in the Latin hexameter with which 
the narrative ends (“The former rose 
survives in its name; bare names are 
what we have") seems to assert for Eco 
the unbridgeable gap between the 
world of signs and the world of things. 
On the other hand there is also, 
clearly, a contrast beween the picture 
of instability, disorder and incompre- 
hensibility offered by Eco’s view of 
semiotics in particular and knowledge 
in general, and the stable, ordered 
world of tne monastery in which the 
story istsel. Eco himself points out in 
the . notes thtt : the labyrinth of ' the 
' monastery library is not the same as 
the rhizome-like labyrinth or net of 
the encyclopaedia. Far from permit- 
ting on infinite variety of possible 
connections, it is a labyrinth through 
which there is only one path, a material 
image, we may take it, of the intellec- 
tual world of the books it contains and 
the monastic community it serves. We 


can read the burning down of J 
library at the end of the 
anticipating, metaphorically, ibTfiJ 
destruction of this worij 
seriously threatened, as Eco’s 52 
ters repeatedly observe, by 
culture of the cities and thar teE 
universities. 

To say that the Holmes-like Will)*, 
° f ^skemUe represent, he 3 
world which replaces that 0 fS 
^ to, put it rather cmfo 
but he does display a striking acq2 
ance with semiotic theory facS 
to Eco’s notes Franciscan thoughtd 
the period shows considerable 
ness of the nature of signs) as well*, 
characteristically modem view, asfi! 
sees it. of knowledge in general, ft. 
only does he illustrate exempt 
through his acts of detectroSn/tSe 
essential nature of all semiotic prom 
ses according to Eco; he also pre 
a theory of detection strikingly stank 
to Eco s and Peirce’s, repealing wfo 
tim passages from geo’s conlribntb 
to The Sign of Three. More genera!!; 
he seems to share Eco’s view of 1* 
essentially unknowable nature i 
things ana of the provincial, hypofe. 
tical nature of the structures we Badi 
them. 

“Relations," Williams says at not 
point in the novel, "are the ways* 
which my mind perceives the (Mira- 
tions between separate things, (m 
what guarantee is there that these ww 
are universal and stable?” This (tax 
Is confirmed for him by his dlscoven, 
at the end of the book, that iheserei 
of murders was not the product ofi 
single design drawn, as ne had 
posed, from the book of the Apoc4 
pse, but was in large part determined 
by chance; “I behaved,’ 1 he says, “lit 
an obstinate man, following an appear- 
ance of order, when I should dm 
known perfectly well that there is m 
order in the universe." His Goal advice 
to his pupil, the narrator Adso i 
Melk, is that the “order which nr 
mind imagines is like a net, or a ladder, 
which .you construct io order to real 
something"; but, William quotes i 
^Vittgensteinian “mystic" from Aduri 
land of Austria, “one must so to sped 
throw the ladder away, as soon u« 
has climbed up it", unlike Hs md 
and the rest or, the characters p * 
book, William is aware, asEcofcsva 
the notes, that our kodwte^si 
reality is a rhizome-like labyrinffl 
that no single path through It tan k 
said to constitute the truth. 
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An end to science? 


by John Passmore £ 

Science 

^dJIiJersity Press, £7.50 
BBNO 19217744 3 

■He Units of Science 

^’“oSfornia Press, £27.50 
EB N0520Q518Q7 

iwbooks with but a single title, but 
!«v different in content and texture. 
qX the last of the three sectrons into 
Si Sir Peter Medawar divides his 
S directly relates to his titular 
■heme. The first section is a set of 
mborisms on science and Its place in 
toman culture, the second an essay on 
takin science. They are the mixture as 
before: robust good sense, Popper- 
<Rie anti-laductivism, authoritative 
s&ntific examples. Even the third 


The author teaches in the faulty 
medieval and modem 
literature in the University of Oxfon. 


A man waging war with the mass media 
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systems is his distinctive insistence that - 
tne theory makes no claim to represent ■ 
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ngs. Tne disorder, 
lual mcomprehen- 



the real nature ofthin 
instability and essen 
sibility 

rent- theme of his- work since- Opera 
aperia{The Open Work), a "pre-semi-' 
otic” book, by his own account, pub- 
lished in 1962f. The theme lies behind 
the title and much of the argument of 
his first semiotic volume, Lastruttura 
astente ( The Absent Structure) of 1568, 
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V&/; hro provisional,' 


stTtfo^tqnly partially feflect theeiwn- :i 
tial haturfc : of thlngs.vThe,' Ultimate - ii 
. tipttatft, the' structure behind '&ll stFuc- . 1 
tu re sl ii.pormanenily i qbsent, beyond 
pur Intellectual grasp, V ; i 
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Eco’s general semiotics^ can sound 
mm unwordly and abstruse than it. 
actually Is, for throughout his career 
he has also been constantly interested 
io concrete social and cultural issues, 
and has taken great pains to relate his 
theorizing directly to them; the Witt- 
gensteinlan ladder Is for him a means 
of Involvement in the real practical 
problems of the modern world. The 
ustlffcatlon of a general 1 
Is Its rtievapep to. 
. . . emitic analysis, and 

us, above- all, lte unfidn'ess as a 
form of social and cultural criticism. : 
This usefulness lies In semiotics’, 
ability to expose the manipulation by 
commercial, and political 'Interests of 
forms of. mass communication such: 
as tele yUlon , po[iuliw < r llteralurt, 




the messages oenerated by the mass 
media when they suppress parts qf . 

of signs and privilege 
-’her ..the purpose*, qf 
, . st-groupSj -fl process 
. _ terms ^ ^ H^Vswl tehlng’h The 
- practical po^erMtemlotim UMin its ; 
. ability to. Ofaow hOw- far messages 
;:QWi|impllfy or dUtortJour: know- 
. tedge pf the world, whether they 
Respect of betray” the real Complex. 

. tty of the sign systems ttjat ebqslitute 
V.oak thitnw..-'- T -ir-:;5;>‘ -. v- 
Eco. i 




saps to which the public is subjected, . 
Semiotics for him Is associated with a 
liberal, democratic, open-minded 
and tolerant attitude to politics and 
culture; it “helps us to analyse diffe- 
rent ideological choices”, but “does 
not help us to choose”. It means In 
particular a hostility to any fixed 
system of thought or belief, since any 
such system must necessarily misrep- 
resent the real nature of our know- 
ledge of the world. b| this connection 
Era attaches special value to humour 
and laughter,' because they serve a 
vital demysllflcatory function, and 
make a healthy assault on established 
forms, of authority; laughter Is the 
’instrument with wnlclT the secret 
innovator plqcea in doubt that which 
a society holds to: be go^d”. 

- These principles and attitudes 
have governed the social and cultural 
Eco has produced over the 
years in many books and scholarly 
articles - including; ah analysis of 
Fleming’*. James Bphd novels - gnd 
in a constant stream °f acute, enter- 

£ 

m ilra- 

tion pf Ecb’s treatmeol )n The Name 
oftheRokeot the ideological conflicts 
.that dbmiiiate' the novel’s historical 
wttlng. For lf 'WilUani of Baskerville 
Is only partially a semiotic theorist, 
whofty ’ shares the broad intellec- 
"tikM^^lhes that Ecu’s 

bcllhe^coqdru^i . j^bCvreen 


mendicants, not to 
outlaw offshoot, the revriuto^ 
followers of the rencgadeFralW* 
(the Red Brigades of the Mlh » 
tury), William’s attitude isjo 

with neither side, buttos^» 
wrong in both, to make dfefwyBo 

where others confuse 

others see mu 


similarities where 


doubts 
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opposition. Like Eco he Is a o 
by principle who believes to ; - 
cracy rather than 1 4 
discussion raather toanrelelatWj, 
In accordance with his 
recognition of the 
certain knowledge. He 
Ity, he says in a phrase wWcb TO 
— In his notes he is D&rf * 1 


proud of, because it acts 1 * (0 °. 
haste. 
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kerville believes in thesrip^^L 
- er of . laughter. As 
discovers, most of tbe raurde 
caused by the attempt o' *P . ^ 

monk Jorge of Sdthff 

' without inference to; that 
writer with an interertitilMy^ 
to keep concealed tW W ^ 
book of Aristotle’s fati, 
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because 0? Its POtentW 
aqd subversive effect; tA bk- 
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technology as "applied science” dis- 
guises that fact. The only question, as 
they see it, is whether there are any 
limits to the capacity of science to 
continue to supply us with fresh know- 
ledge in those areas where it is dearly 
competent. 

Rescher discusses three such possi- 
ble limits: domain limits, temporal 
limits and economic limits. Meaawar 
concentrates on the first of these. On 
economic limits. Reseller's main point 



progress 

depends to an ever-increasing degree 
on sophisticated technology, the cost 
of which, increasing exponentially as 
science advances, may finally bring 
research to a halt. So the half-millen- 
nium beginning about 1650 may come 
to be thought of as, uniquely, the Age 
of Sdence. 

no 
surd 


Rescher’s argument can by 
sans be dismissed as an ab: 



means 

exam 


ffloaR short - in itself, as he says, a 
virtue- but slight. 

Professor Nicholas Rescher, m con- 
inst, has written yet another of his 
Nil? professional, closely-argued 
owopaphs. To be sure, his structure, 
loo, S not wholly orthodox. The 

a sis are strangely independent, 
» inhibition against repetition. It 
nut be by some sort of publishing 
oocfiidon that a long quotation 
mean twice on the one page, in text 
nd notes. Nevertheless, it is a confo- 
sk» facilitated by the recurrent feeling 
lb* Rescher has repeated himself, 
wen when closer inspection usually 
reveals that this Is not quite literally so. 
Several of his chapters, furthermore, 
utjumroaries of the main themes in 
lfc recent books on Cognate topics. 
Ttaeteo tactics, repetition and sum- 
Buy, *m,to ; hammer home the 
ceatraii 



* the cost of detail. 

.On one point, both authors agree: 
xteue certainly has limits in so far as 
naan beingB have many different 
Werestt. and sdence satisfies only 
woe of them. ;We do not turn to it, 
emphasize, when we want to 
h»w how Id read a poem, to solve a 
political dispute or a moral dilemma; 
HrtMlf.oae might add, it does not tell 
*how to build a television sot - 
“hwgh the bad habit of describing 
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undcoiabte that we know tax 
^^^ physioal. World thqn wo did 
£L hun te* years ago. Science 
methods of inquiry, 
progress. Op what 
jiidgC that our current 
belter, than their 

f ^er that they are 
predictingobserva- 
fvbT ■ provide moi*e satis-t 

o^V^'effeOTvp explanations - 
fm^^R ul te.that we can step back 
being evaluated, 
the light of- the.' 
B *JaU of. science and the 


pie otfin desidcle pessimism. We 
are already witnessing a growing re- 
luctance on the part o (governments to 
support any but “mission-directed" 
research; if such missions did not 
include the construction of new 
weapons, that reluctance would be still 
more evident. Of course, what might 
rather happen is that emphases will 
shift; there is a great deal to be learnt, 
not at vast expense, about the visjble 
world around us. But Rescher is right 
enough; there would then no longer he 
a fresh flow of information on what 
have traditionally been regarded as the 
fundamental problems of science, 
whether in particle physics or 
astrophysics. 

Economic limits, however, are ex- 
ternal; temporal and domain limits are 
internal. Rescher devotes most of his 
attention to temporal limits. For more 
than a century past, distinguished 
scientists have from time to time 
asserted, always with extraordinary 
relish, that science had a terminal 
point, then being approached, at 
which it would have a complete know-> 
ledge of scientific laws, nothing ra J 
maining except in a favourite 
metaphor - to refine a few decimal 
points, Rescher’s ; counter-argument 
does not. rest, as many counter-argu- 
ments to this thesis have rested, on the 
doctrine that nature is infinitely com- 
plex in a manner which defeats any 
attempt to give a complete account of 
It. It is the nature of science, he says, 
not the nature of the world, which 
guarantees that, economic limits 

phenomena, reflecting techniques of 
purification, observation and 
measurement, the adequacy of which 
themselves require theoretical de- 
fence. Rational standards and facts of 
observations arc not available trom tne 
neutral perspective, but pah only b* 
understood from the standpoint of 
particular theories. If theories differ in 
their conceptions of the aims of in- 
quiry, or In tbeir descriptions of the. 
observable facts, how. can they be 

^Soirie conclude that scientists de- 
ceive themselves about the rahonatiw 
of their method? of inquiry. QtherJ, 
like Thomas Kuhn, seem to .find 


apart, science will always have impor- 
tant new things to tell us. 

Science, he argues in the spirit of 
much post-Popperian philosophy or 
science, is always “defeasible and 
transitory". It is the best wc can do al a 

P articular point of time, inevitably to 
e swept aside by a different set of 
theories; and they in turn by still 
another set. There is no possibility of 
this process some day terminating 
because science has finally reached 
“the truth”. Even if science could 
reach a point at which it could answer 
all the questions anyone was then 
asking, the conclusion would not fol- 
low, Rescher tells us, that it had 
answered all the questions there are. 
There are always questions which, 
operating with the information and the 
theories at their disposal, scientists 
cannot possibly ask, as Darwin could 
not ask whether all DNA serves a 
function or whether some of it Is 
“Junk”. An innovator can always in- 
troduce new concepts in a way which 
raises fresh questions and hence cre- 
ates new work for scientists. 



Rescher : 


lrawing relies heavily 


The philosophy of science on which 
er is here dr; 

. story. What 
regarded as well-established theories. 
Rescher likes to insist, we now regard 


iwing rei 

on history. What in the j>nsi were 


as mistaken. It cannot correctly be 
maintained, as often used to be 
argued, that the new theory is simply a 
wider theory which includes the older 
theory as a special case. Darwin’s 
theory, Rescher points out, is not 
simply a wider theory than Lamarck’s; 
modern theories of combustion cor- 
rect, they do not simply broaden, the 
phlogiston theory. If Einstein is right, 
on some issues Newton is simply 
wrong. There is no good reason, he 
adds, for believing that the situation is 
now different, that present-day 
theories could not possibly be over- 
thrown. Like all previous theories, 
they rely o A particular data which they 
have derived in a particular way and 
interpret in the light of particular 
existing theories* inevitably going 
beyond , such data in tiie process of 
theory construction: There & plenty of 
room for them to be. seriously mis- 
taken, . ,V : - 

Must we then abandon the vjew 
that, unlike art or philosophy, science 
is the supreme example of a forpi of . 
activity which unmistakably makes 
progress? Some would reply that sden- 
ce undoubtedly progresses In that we 
now have at our disposal a vast amount 
of useful Information - reliable far 

from a desire for greater unification 
and generality. Informally at first, we 
hrnnrif>r structures, and treat 


Sir Peter Medawar 


formation - which was not available In 
pre-scientificdays. Reseller's answer is 
couched in more pragmatic terms. 
(The widespread return to pragmatism 
Is the most striking feature of contem- 
porary American philosophical life, in 
odd contrast to the renewed emphasis 
on eternal verities which marks its 
political life.) 

It runs like this: science offers us, as 
none of its competitors offers us, an 
ever-increasing power to predict and 
control. This power is evidenced at the 
level of everyday observation; such 
observations can survive the meaning- 
shifts characteristic of sdence. 
Theories of virion, ot electronics, may 
take a new shape but the television set 
remains; only the hyperbolical sceptic 
would question whether by turning a 
knob we can now see what is happen- 
ing somewhere else and once could not 
do so. This is true and important. But 
do not such permanent technological 
successes, one might still ask Rescuer , 
rest on permanent scientific discover- 
ies? Would it not be as absurd to 
question whether there are semioon- 
. enjetors as. It would be to question 
Whether We can now, with the aid of 
computers, cany out. calculations 
which orjee lay beyond our powers; as 
absurd to question whether. s pNA 
' pfayd some pole' iri genetic inheritance 
v & to question whether biologists can 
• now make iritiarier&n?, • 

. I can sympathize: with :Rescher s 
. general view that the ideal of a com- 
pleted science is rendered: untenajrie 
by the. very nature of • scientific 
theories,- even if the ideal is inspir- 
ationally useful — like the recurrent 



tions of them. In so doing we are 
constrained by the-ne«i to preserve 
tho properties of the familiar struc- 
tures. . * • . . 

And fa so doing we aUo pose new 
broader questions for- science. As 
non-EucIiaean gedmetries 
It becomes a 


illusion of philosophers that they are 
making a completely fresh start in the 
post exasperating of all intellectual 
fields, ft does riof follow, however. 


frog in South Australia which swallows 
its fertilized eggs nnd gestaics its young 
in its stomacnTSo, even at the level ot 
knowledge, science has marked limits, 
if Mcd&war's definition of sdence is 
accepted. 

wanting to retain as much as passi- 
ble within science, Rescher on the 
contrary aTgues that there is no reason 
to draw the boundaries of science at a 
point at which we exclude the unpre- 
dictable. But if prediction and control 
are the signs of scientific progress, 
does this mean, one naturally asks, 
that there are kinds of science in which 
there can be no progress? What, then, 
becomes of his oft-repeated view that 
it is precisely its offering us the power 
to predict and control that lets us 
distinguish science from pseudo sci- 
ence? (Quantum phenomena, it 
should perhaps be emphasized, are 
statistically predictable.) 

This is not the only, point at which 
Rcscher's determination to keep the 
boundaries of science open without 
accepting Paul Feyerabend’s “any- 
thing goes”, leads him into murky 
waters. Medawar mentions three ultl- 
i mate questions which , he says, science • 
is powerless to answer: . .^How did. 

•, everything begin?”; “What are we all. 
here forf*; ,r What Is- the point of 
living?" It would commonly be said of 
such questions either that they are' 
-unanswerable, enigmas, which _ is 
Metjawar's own cpndusfon,' or that 
they . are* answerable by something 
other than science - for example, 
theology - or that they are unanswer- 
able because they rest on false assump- 
tions, such assumptions as that there 
musf be a point to living In general as 
distinct from a. particular point in a 

tlvino n nninl Hlf. 


are de- 
a question 


veloped, it heroines a 
whether the geometry ^ Of 
Euclidean. The development of sd- 
fmm mmmon sense, and prog- 


formed. Objectivity la pfoserved be: 
cause part Of oiir justification for such 
changes consists fa slrowmg that what 
has teen rejected ran now be teen as 
“subjective’ ; as reflecting pur limits- : 
thms of interest. 

_.»■ u—T w>p advance towards . ■ QDje&i 


of observation. 
atunM. Philorophy of science 
IMre .VP. tins nehtral pers* 
■ottflag the goals of science 
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'tWjOf theory to observa- 
AjuteifVirig bur practice ' 

Jmhas been oj»t upon. " 
- KogrcssesJ so 
its aims - of 
ex- 

. we 

, themselves - 
ifortfie most part, we do 

the . resuite of 




values of diteovenea .iur 
and engineering. Gastbn Barfielard-^ 

French philosopher ot scienco,^ o . now w « 

cannot so 

fiftstogg- 


assjfSSSS' 

.remove 


SgSiftS* 

vrork of a challenglng and. Ignored 
thinker.' ' - 'v •• ’ ^ '■ 




that we can know that we are makirig. 
scientific progress only because we are 
getting better at predicting apd- con- 
- troliing'.-: We know, a lot about the 
world that we once did not know and 
otherwise would not have tbe degree 
of control over It we opw have. . 

In Rescher’s case -there are peculiar 
difficulties in his taking prediction ■ to 
be the test of progress, difficulties 
arising out. of his desire :fd[ keep the 
domain of science as open as possible. 
At this poJht, Rescher and' Medawar 
sharply contrast. Medatfar otfor? us a 
stringent defirtitibri bf science. It con- 
• slsts. he says; of organized knowledge, 
deductively ordered or aspiring to- 
wards that condition - presenting us, 
that U, with laws from which state- 
niente. about: ordinary particulars fol- 
low as theorem? and enabling us to 
“ niske correct predictions 

Then it is at once apparent that 
much of what we ordinarily count' as, 
knowledge lies outside science . ■ This la 
true riot only of history, piyil arid 
natural, but of our general knowledge 
of society, as expressed Jifih p social '• 
. sciences. So. Medawar disputes; tne 
cfe|m? of eepnoraics to be a sclencb, op. 
the ground that it c.anhdr successfully , 
predict.. 

Of. course, Medawar would no 
doiibt agree what was onto not scien- 
tific knowledge can finally come to be 
scientific knowledge, as It - or some- 
. thing we art prepared to count as its 
equivalent - turns out to be dedudble 
from general laws. But it wdpld cer- 
tainly^oe rash to conclude that we shaft 
•, some day be tebte-tQi . deduce from 
'• general laws that, let us say, there is a 



accept any 

•Sdcoce, he says, can answer such 
questions. ' 

How, exactly? Here- Rescher takes 
his cue from the Canadian philo- 
sopher, John Leslie. We can explain, 
he tells ps, why anything comes into 
being - the most fundamental of 
uitim&te questions - with the reply 
“because it is fitting". And if we are 
then asked why what is fitting should 
exist we can give the same reply: 

. because it is fitting. It is quite arbit- 
rary, he says, |o set the boundaries of 
science at a point which rules out such 
answers as unscientific. But is it? 
“Because it is fitting" has always been 
the typical reply of the obscurantist, 
trying to block critical inquiry. If 
Darwin Had been content with it, if 
sociologists had been content with it. 
Important forms of inquiry, would 
. never have got going. To admit such an 
answer as "scientific’ is not to broaden 
' science but to destroy |t.< 

. , These aberrations apart,} there is 
' much in Rrischer’s book - as indeed 
there is in Meda war’s- to deserve the 
reader's attention- In particular, Res- 
chei’s explanation why it is absurd to 
expect ext ra-terres trial beings, even If 
there are any, to develop, a science or . 
technology, at all like ours should help 
to dispela great deal of nonsense. 

. John Pastmore is a visiting fellow In the 
' History of Ideas Unit arid emeritus 
professor pf philosophy at the Austra- 
lian National University, and a visiting 
professor, ip t Rump Studies qt MaMqs- , 
ter University. . ' 
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LettersofKJng James VI and I 
edited byG. P. V. Akrigg 
California University Press, £35.50 
ISBN 0520 04707 9 

When James died in March 1625 he 
was a few months short of his fifty- 
ninth birthday and he had been king, 
initially of Scotland and then of Great 
Britain, for all but the first year of his 
life. During that time he wrote and 
dictated hundreds, if not thousands, of 
letters, ranging from formal and flow- 
ery epistles to fellow potentates, in- 
cluding the Emperor of Japan, to 
private and heartfelt missives to his 
favourites. Many of the surviving let- 
ters have long been in print, but 54 
appear for the first time in this edition, 
which has 227 letters in all, as well as a 
valuable check-list showing where 
some 400 other printed ones are to be 
located. 

Professor Akrigg’s aim in making 
this selection has been to cut a cross- 
section through James’s life and show 
the extent of his interests and activities 
In this he succeeds admirably, but he 
has also, and very sensibly, focused 
on certain major themes, such as 
James's relations with Elizabeth. 
Robert Cecil, and Buckingham, so 
that the reader can follow these 
through in some detail. Printed letters 
are no substitute for the original, of 
course, especially when, as here, their 
spelling and punctuation have been 
modernized, and anyone with an in- 
terest in James would be well advised 
to look at those of his letters which are 
on display in the British Library, 
noting the dear italic script he used 
(though age and arthritis made it 
increasingly shaky) and his use of 
Scottish spellings - such as “quhole" 
and “pairt" for " whole” and “part" - 
and Scottish locutions such as 
‘Timous” (timely), ‘•alJanerlie" (only) 
aud ,, onfnendis (e nenjies) j v jAkrigg 
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. Letters have their limitations as 
historical evidence for they conceal as 




more frustrating for the inquisitive 
historian than to cqijie across a typical 




Maitland in October 1589): “all 'other 
things I remit to the sufficiency of this' 
bearw . .. . whom ye iriay folly credit, 
for I have amply enough informed him 
tq all things". Yet letteis have the big 
advantage that they alldw^he perscK 
nality or the writer to conie through;- 
and this Es certainly the case vrith 
James. Uke the Renaissance prifice he 
was, he loved Latin tags, but he also 


Thi Fenians In Context* Irish politics 
andsodefy 1&48-82. 
byR.V.Comerford 
Wolfhound Press , £17.50 . 

ISBN 086327 06 1 1 ; 

Inland and Uu Eaglfah Crisis ; 

by Tom Paulin : »%-! 

BlopdMc;.£12,9Sandt5,95 
ISBN 0 906427. 63 d and 64 9 ’ . 


employed more homely saws to moke 
his point. Writing to Elizabeth in 
September 1594 he cleared himself 
from the imputation of dilatoriness by 
referring to “an old proverb, it is better 
late to thrive than never". But when he 
called upon the Queen to ensure that 
her councillors were not giving aid to 
his enemies he turned to Latin and 
reminded her that “only honestum utile 
est praecipue regibus". 

James was always concious of his 
royal dignity, warning the insubordin- 
ate Somerset, for instance, that “all 
your being, except your breathing and 
soul, is from me, yet he could also cast 
his dignity aside, as in September 1589 
when he dashed off a letter to his 
matchmaker in Denmark which 

S eeled him as “My little fat pork". 

iter, after his accession to the 
English throne. Janies would address 
Robert Cecil as “My little beagle”, 
while subsequent letters to Bucking- 
ham began with “My sweet Steente 
and gossip”. In short. James emerges 
from this most welcome selection of his 
correspondence as a recognizable hu- 
man being, by turns imperious and 
wheedling, straightforward and subtle. 


angry and purring with contentment. 
With ail his faults ne comes across as a 
curiously likeable man. 

Roger Lockyer 

Roger Lockyer is emeritus reader in 
history in the University of London. 


The General Crisis of the Seventeenth 
Century , edited by Geoffrey Parker 
and Lesley M. Smith has been issued as 
a paperback by Routiedge & Kegan 
Paul atr£5.95. It was first publisheain 


Vital 

statistics 

Population and Society 1750-1940i 
contrast In population growth 
byN. L. Tranter 
Longman, £6.95 
ISBN0582 492246 

The years 1750-1940 in Britain have 
long been seen as those of the classic 
“demographic transition”, the move- 
ment from supposedly “traditional” 
high levels of fertility and mortality, to 
the low levels which currently char- 
acterize the developed societies, 
accompanied by a roughly six-fold 
expansion of population. Ur Tranter’s 
new volume sets out to review the 
current state of knowledge as to the 
course, determinants and consequ- 
ences of demographic change over tnis 


period In the British Isles as a whole. 

This is a formidable task. The re- 
levant literature is large and covers a 
number of disciplines. The home coun- 
ties -themselves were strikingly diverse 
in their social and economic character- 
istics. especially in the earlier part of 
the period, and the geographical 
coverage of the surviving demographic 
data for these years is correspondingly 
uneven both in quality and quantity. 
Above all, the occurrence of major 
demographic discontinuities on the 
mainland in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, with the onset of sustained 
declines in mortality and marital fer- 
tility. tends to split the period into two 
markedly distinct segments with very 
different demographic regimes. 

The book consists of seven chapters 


of which the first is concerned with 
sources and methods of analysis while 
the second, “Population Growth and 
Its Mechanisms*' reviews trends in 
population numbers and vital rates 
over the period. The changes in fertil- 
ity and mortality then get a chapter 
each and this is followed by a discus- 
sion of external and internal migration 
streams. The impact of demographic 
trends on Britisn economic growth 
during and after the industrial revolu- 
tion is considered in chapter six, 
together with a specific discussion of 
population and economic change in 
Ireland. The concluding chapter con- 
sists of a review of trends in population 
structure and household composition 
over the period followed by some brief 
comments on the wider implications of 
population change for political and 
social life. 

The treatment of each of these 
topics is generally thorough and the 
text is supported by an extensive 
bibliography. The attempt to cover 
such a wide canvas in the space oF only 
200 pa:ges, however, brings inevitable 
difficulties in its train and there is a 
lack of coordination between some 
sections. Thus the initial chapter con- 
siders the attempts made to estimate 
levels of under-registration of vital 
events In Anglican parish registers, 
without reference to the recent major 
contribution of Wrigley and Schofield, 
although this is discussed at length in 
subsequent chapters. 

The heterogenous character of the 
period also causes problems for the 
chapters on mortality and fertility. The 
course of mortality change and its 
underlying determinants were so diffe- 
rent, at least in England, before and 
after the 1860s that little is gained by 
considering them together. Indeed, 
the claim that trends in the earlier part 


of the period were th« 
“autonomous” influences,®'! 
author .rejects, rests hekfi 
comparison with the exi? 
centuries prior to 1750. wE? * 
of Preston has demonstrated W? 
understanding of the relative <5515 
tions of meSical develop^ 
improved standards of lHj 
decline of mortality after W 
transformed if data ion, the 2 * 

decades are, nduded in the anaffi 

both cases the periodizatioFfi 

The treatment of fertility efu» 
suffers similarly. Dr Tranter 3 
criticisms of Wrigiey and Scfi 
explanation, with some alienS 
but these authors draw on 17th® 
«" ^Pansons which are necessSS 
eluded from the discusrioTXXi 
shares a chapter with an analysis ofk 
decime in marital fertility in SeSm 
of which Dr Tranter presents^ 
markably succinct summary andoM. 

competing theories, £ 
more, the inclusion of postwar fenifo 
wings might have -thrown addilknJ 
light on this notoriously vexed isnt 

The questionable periodization k 
of course implicit in the InmaitoS 
problematic concept of “demomote 
transition” itself and it would bemm 
to blame the author too much Eg 
following convention in this respect 
Setting this question and theiiwviS* 








Tsar Nicholas H in a kayak, a phol 

P*“W« -i-iti taken by 


Jf- X*: Conierford’s searching ex- 
amination -of - the reality behind the 
mask: of Femanism offers a Wahly 
onginal perspective. He has expand S : 


original perspective.' He has ex panel eel 
his doctoral thesis to show the Fenian* 

SUK;®!!!*? ° f Wsh social arid 
political developments between the 
Famine -and the Land War. .This has 

a ed him to sacrifice some of the 
1 of bis research - one looks, 
saoiy, Fn vain for the cricketing Fenians 
5p J rce " but his book is ?he 

be^ef for its reshaping. For It e*. 
amines the paradoxical relationship 

■sanHOEtt* 


deprived many Catholics of any sto- 
mach fpr any kind of politics; but their 
nsjna, pnee over and suppressed, pro- 
vided a whole crop of political prison- 
ers under whose banner Catholic Ife- 
lapd could rally t- so long as there was 
no danger of a Serious Fenian threat to' 
P^Uc order and constitutional ,:ppli- 

Fenianisni was -most' effective when 
it was able to work with other move- 
o ! ui he Land League, with the 

rlOmO ' Rli 0 nnrtifV 'If uina j L 


thurhb their noses at.- 
those tyrannical Instruments. of social > 


The concept of a persecuted Ireland , 
however historically questionable, was 
one that the Fenians tapped and, 

. through their propaganda, deliberate- 
ly fostered, In this sense, at least, Irish 
Catholics though (in Dr Comerfdrd's 
phrase) "interacting with contempor- 
ary .circumstances , believed them- 
selves to be, and were, “taking cues 
' from the past’*. 

1 ' However, this is the kind of impor- 
tant historical problem that a will- 
researched and lively book poses. 

; Hardly a. page gtres by. without some 
; .reflection that draws attention to that 
as yet Unanswered - and largely un,. 
question concerning Ireland 

,Ua TT^‘ Ll. I. I j ■ 

far was Ireland 


solid and generally reliable tiavn 
which should be of considerable value 
to students. 

John Landers 

John Landers IS lecturer in anthropolo- 
gy at University College London. 

■■■■■■MB 

and book reviews are a lively comma- 
tary on the present state of Anglo-Ir^i 
relations and English studies. Tbese 
are not entirely unconnected thenw. 
for the Irish wnter, whether he likes ii 
or not , has to come to terms both wid 
the politics of his art and its rt latino to 
that wider, if somewhat nebukwt sub- 
ject. Eng. Lit. Paulin is at his moil 
effective when writing about the liwi 
writer in exile, ana his pieces ob 
W illiam Trevor, Louis MacNeice and 
Oscar Wilde are t hd.high spots die 
book. 

He is less effective when he wfes 
about historians and history, manly 
because he does not really undented 
what they do, or what sort of oeopb 
they are. Some of his criticisms nil the 
mark, others are merely gratidumw, 
and written, probably, for effect. He 
does not, apparently, know what tie 
word "historiographical” means. He 
says - if he can be believed - that k 
understood historians to be "a type of 
Brahmin - - pure vegetarians who ex- 
isted at a level of consciousness Ear 
above that of politicians and othei 
carnivores”, that they had no “weto 
grind". He can hardly have been a 
Innocent as this: there are as nwy 
views of Irish history as there are we** 
of politics. But whatever Iheir dm* 
rent views, they seek to get im 
truth. They have a common soaU.t- 
Beckett’s work (disgracefully rnisnp- 
resented by Paulin as "loyalist j b 
clearly the work of a. certain kiw » 
Irishman. In fact, of die tow- « 
Irishman that Paulin is himself- 
For Paulin fs a member of i™ 
talented and fertile Anglo-Irish mid® 
class tradition. Irish with a dlHcre®*, 
men and women with a place in 
English and Irish culture and sodeiy- 
Tfils wider perspective affofjb, ^ 
Insights into two states of 


both. It is a pity that. Paulin’s bcw* 
style is not:, however 1 , matched W 
political acumen. His belief In® 

sectarian Republican state which com- 
prises the whole island 
«*• a politics, .and.flss, 
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company and eating, and was invari- \X7 V| ACp 

ably cheerful. Her self-awareness and Wlf |lUlJV 

wit meant that she never lacked an 

audience. Too impatient and Impe- J 

rious to be a good politician, Stan ton j/lTlQ Ol 
did enough of the political chores in 

the women's suffrage movement to _ 

remain In touch with the organization 4 >/\«lTTI r 
women, albeit she was never their |,| 1 W jj » 

^Wright, by contrast, was orphaned Chicago and the American Literary 

early, averse to all frivolous pursuits, imagination 1880-1920 

and humouriess. She deliberately cut by Car lS. Smith 

herself off from distracting penonjl J niveTS i ty of Chicago Press, £22.10 

contacts in order to pursue her reform « ^ 

mission, and when she m “«cd to Q ^ 753-71 4 and 76372 2 

leritimize her daughter, the reia ■ — - - 1 • 

tionshlp deteriorated into squabb w ^ cily of Chicago leapt into v 
over property, with the slighted Sylva not0 rlety after the Civil war. w 

repaying ner mother by adopting a is y Chicagoan, so plain 

smug anti-feminism and neglecting the ^m^diative", WaSaa [ Stevens re 

uirinhi nnners that she managed to irtumnl In 1899. Within a gen 


ways the P^^^Vd Tattems of 

tladillons, cultural 


ion* 01 eggg&sR 

town; — SsxiwjsSrJE 

Chicago and the American Literary been attention to this oues- 

hnaglnatlon 1880-1920 Chicago.ljkea 

by CarlS. Smith S deaJ of American studlf « 

University of Chicago Press, £22.10 floats a i on g m a becalmed 

ISBN 0 226 76371 4 and 763T2 2 t ha „ mosl 

The city of Chicago leapt into vtvia Chicago i has a 1 ew york seldom fail 


SffieSSe of appropri- 
SffiL And P as th««e two excel- 
Wnornnhiea-of prominent lytn 


pinned the conventional relationships ^ 
U Sgh^»tH.h-bornFram» ab 

was active In United States « 

1860s, the two women are rfiown ^ 
hare had much in common. TheirclMS e, 
.background and J 

strengthened the se ^-confidence _ that » 

ihrir-natural ifts had j^/l^rch c 

traversal pronouncements on female i 
sexuality, marriage, and orthodox reu- 1 

gion. In pursuit of the goal of the ] 
moment, each women exploited her 
supporters and contradicted her pre- i 
vioualy expressed views, 

If these were traits that made them 
enemies, Stanton and Wright had 
more positive, shared characteristics, . 
They could both write and speak 
impressively, though each was striking 
enough in youth to attract male sup- 
poiters-on physical as well as intellee- 

Ulterior 

motives 

' Hairy Jama and (he Art of Power 
by Mark Seltzer 

Cornell University Press, £16.50 
ISBN 0 801,4 1701 5 ■■ ... ■,/ 

A Woman’s Place In the Novels of 
Henry Junes ■■ 

byEUubsthAUen 

" Macmillan, £25.00 : . i - ' > ' 

. - ISBN 0333 35444 3 ; • ;= - ' 

■ .In the autump of 1,888 Henry James 
• wrote, a letter from Geneva, saying 
. how he .had suddenly felt a need to get 
away fidm "stale dingy Londoh”, away 
from, the latest. news, about “Parnell, 
and a hundred other- constantly thick- 
ening heavinesses"., Feeling “oppres- 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


tual grounds. Most importantly, as j 
their biographers estabush, the two 
women consistently disphyed moral j 
and physical courage and were able, , 
when the average woman i had tow 
content with looking into the how of 
things, to concern themaelvw with ge 
W why". When most women felt they 
had no history, Stanton and Wnght 
tried to understand the treatment of 
their sex in history. ^ 

women were encouraged to rely on 
™ for their weU-beiog, fey recog- 
Sad the solitude of self wd foe 
^portance of Independence, for men 

^The^&rences between Stanton 

™ntutyAmerica. ^taidonexpenenwd 

that Rood fortune, Wnght did not. 
Having had the luck to enjoy a fairly 
happy 8 childhood, Stanton tad the 
Saw to cultivate a bqg jw* “ 

3 friends, among whom wmen^were 

“l ^ven J-* 


smug anti-feminism anu unmedlative", wnwaw* 

Wright papers that she managed to tehisiouraal In 1899. Within a gene 
obtmn. As Eckhardt points out, j t became a mighty industrial 

Wright never “learned the Hswajnj one of ihe donnfes of ^ e ^ c . 

and compromising processes necessa^ which w ite . rs J? rd, *J ^ uhvHam- 


Who write aoom new • — — ' et llfCj 

? i^rcclv withouL a working class, and 


ottnewew w 

she had tried to inspire. Wright s 
agreeable self-confidence hardened 
SSo a stony self-regard and her ab- 
. m humsnitv even- 


ir en ' ffisran p- 

TSi, and .he a.y itgt .he n TO b- 

Griffith has indicated the problems ... t | rem ains of 19 th-century Chwa cla high-mindedly m Mam- 

£» sr s*S 

aw.'-rSSS ^ bfetagg 

development is persuasive, and even it . t to do organize the literary ic»s worn Farrell. Sometimes Ihe si 
there is a danger of over-schematizing J j or themes (ftom the manic James T. { and poignant, and 
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" i ‘ fort her pervasive interest In , - heC i u \ s B way of doing cultural 

( ?. r) S„ p n™ Sll„Hchisdiiiwni.bus^B^ wrip Hombereer 


written about it; ne .anu^ 
imperinlism of « im of 


iSon” TnHlr BS. success- wWch is diligent , busy-making 

U? raptures the cssentSl tho«R nee3 

J seriousness of one of America in ^.P^^'w-^ecn the 

n ct pnoacina feminists. Eckhardt has - the relationship, between i 


3»-”^iSJKEE 

tag tn 'deconstruct. 


an additional barrier between them. 
Henry at eighty was said to be as 
prepossessing .as ever, whereas Eli- , 
zabeth at seventy-three wetehed In on 
a hnv scale at 240 pounds. Snli, making 
the Sest of a bad job, she cultivated a 
reBal, kindly demeanour and, as Gnf- 
fitT shows, shrewdly -wrote rcmtoire- 
. ences that presented her as less threat- 
ening and les$ opp<»ed, ®° L rc 
and less distinctive than she actually 
was. Moreover, Stanton enjoyed 
music and novels, games and naps. 


« MdeariiK as Grifhtbs, anu 
Wright's later 

as Stanton's, wh^e 


alaU UBiinvdiPi » 

dtv and the writerly imagination is 

mre byNorthrop Frye, ^hcridan Baker 
and George Perkins. It lnclu f “ “SlS 
on perils, .styles, 1 :orms and mo' ve^ 
mentis; Its aim Is to be more Hire an 


other hand^are harder to 

applaud. 

Eric Homberger 
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tragedy. — 


Wngni nau uuuciiom... «>»■ r— •• 

ned more, it is easy to see why the 
youthful radical so impre«ed her con- 
temporaries, and Impossible to forget - 
Wright’s maxim that “the mind has no 


ms, which as a resident he 'knew ne 
iust "take to himself!/ James’s clear 
opulse was to escape. It is this kind of 


s'ltipport 
omizidg f 


tfen Mark Seltzer In Henry James ; 
id the Art of PoWer sets ofrt to revise. 
iltzer' almii to .demonstrate, that 
weyisr vehemently James ! proc- - 
taw the -freedom of : art., his own .. 


med the -freedom of ; art. his own 
acltcfc. Invokes "apd underwrites - 
rtaio'“SQciaj ; networks 61 powfcf • ■ 
Tho. approach usdd by- Seltzer is 

JSely based on Michel ^FopoBdlts' 

easjabtjut the way; power is. en* • 

tJiViHrlWtK 1 ; <41 ■miivt* i anrt/ cn ifldi- : 


James’s treatment of the suWect of 

SSSS continuity*’ between 
“secina knowing, and eterctemg - 
3 The Golden Bowl, where 
surveillance is shown taking rmire 
aSSt - but no less regulatory - 
forms of care, compassion, and love, 
and lastly The American 
teen here as revealing unity beneath 

W?SSSJffc3!SS 
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' “!?. .? Seferi b? tho'-normaliz- . 

•sSsS&'sms-. 

• tion ,? . • . . ilh i p k that James is 

1 rath “ I?/ He t ta SSL not otlly 
1 . Who have .acr 


Wright’s maxim mar . me nuuu 

sex but whit habit and education give 

it”; 

Christine gilt 

Christine Bdlt is professor of American^ 
history at the University of Kent at 
Canterbury. 

their attempts to evade “the inevita ble 
politics of interpretation . Seltzers 

E£l, that hi, fiudy will "pmtt 

historically specffic operiing to a re- 

implications of his findings extend no 
' farther -than, the narrow ambit of 
academic politics. So intart is Ws 
rhetoric, so neat the paradoxes he 
Ssdoses, that he appears to be using 
James in exactly the way the novelist 
dreaded he migit exploit his fictional 
characters - violating their freedom so 
as to fit them into a pattern. 

There is also anjdterior motive i in. 
Elizabeth Allen’s book, A WjM*. 

Place in fa N<>Y& 1 

Jam«, is again an exemplar, tnis ume. 

of' the “signification’* of women ip 

Sterarv texts. The many Interesting 
-articular novels and htroines tner. 

SS "ndin« of Mal,l,', n touchmg 

assertion of ?her own vision of tee 

world" in Wf,at - Ma ¥ e , 

Sple, or her remarks abpui wteb- 
• So as p a form of communicat ion In The 
Awkward Age) do not attbally <}®PJ" d F 

! ' vnitipg item manage4 t° escape, . 

Valcrie'ShgW- - ' 

[ .. h r shaw'ls Maurer in Englkht 
! UflivetiW^l Edinburgh. ; 


jlie Taming of Evolution 

K The Persistence of fionevolutionaty 

Views In the Study of Humans 
By DAVYDD J. ORBBNWOOD. Greenwood 
argues th'at since the mid -ri Ineteenth cen t u r y 
tjk few of the attempts to apply Darwins theory to 
JE v ■ human beings have succeeded, despite 
v - \ claims of many scholars (Including EX). 
•> Wilson and Marvin Harris) to the contrary 

. 7 b&w Illustrations* $27.45 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
REINTERPRETATION 
OFFORN 

By NORMA E. EhERTOW. A notewor- 
thy study In Ihe history of Ideas, tola 
book traces the development of the. 
concept of form-orte of the most im-. 
por lent and pertlstent elements In nat- 
ural philosophy— from Itr origins' hi 
Plato and ArlstWle to Ihe befllnnlng of 
the nineteenth century (Cornell History 
Ssclence serlesj foMfw II lustrations. 
#32.95 - ‘ ' 


GEOLOGY IIH 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Changing Views of a Changing World 

By MOTT T. OKECNE.. "A coherent In- 
tellectual history that will Impress the 
geologist by lla mastery of technical 
materials, the professional historian by 
its scope, and the general leader by Its 
accessibility and puce.. ..Deserves seri- 
ous attention not only from geologists 
and historians of geology, but from all 


those who are Interested In the evolu- 
tion of sc lence.'— Science.. CCornH I HI#: 
lory of Science series J SlS.ap paper . 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

. : c/b Trevor arovJh Associates. Suite 7B. 

26 Charing Cross Ropd. London WC2H OLM England 
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FARMS, VILLAGES 
AND CITIES 

Commerce and tMraif Origins In 
Late Prehistoric Europe 
By pETSR s. wells. This Is the first 
detailed archaeological survey or the - 
late Bronze and Iron Ages, Interpreting 
the changes thal took place In the cul- 
tural lire or Europe during a thousand- 
year period, weilsconcentrates on eco- 
nomic changes as the principal ractors 
In the development or thfe first towns 
and cities. 72 illustrations/ M 6 . 43 
paper.- 935.73 cloth • 


THE CREATIVE 
EXPLOSION 

An inquiry Into the Origins of Art 
•and Religion 

By JOHN E. PFEIFFER. "Pfeiffer has 

K real material, and he lets It shine, en- - 
anclng It with his own sympathetic 
viewpoint- Ilia book Is an excellent way 
• lb begin the exploration of one of man- 
kind’s earliest and most spectacular 
achievements.'— Science, 23 color 
plates. 71 b»w Illustrations. #14.25 
paper 
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BOOKS 

Above 

politics 

The Political Vision of (he Divine 
Comedy 

by Joan M. Ferrante 
Princeton University Press, £34.80 
ISBN 0691 06 6035 

Dante was expelled from Florence 
because he was on the wrong side in 
politics. Condemned, no doubt un- 
justly, for political corruption, he 
spent the rest of his lire In exile. When 
the Emperor Henry Vir invaded Italy 
proclaiming the hope of establishing a 
just and peaceful society under impe- 
rial jurisdiction Dante became one of i 
his most enthusiastic supporters. His i 
book Monarchy, written to support t 
Henry's enterprise, was a brilliant I 
defence of the idea t hat the activities of f 
men in this 1 ife should be controlled by a 
an al -powerful secular empire. leaving « 

no Shred rtf lomnnnl 


city factions that had caused his down- XXV? through . Hel * In can *o 

fall which is prominent the circlesof EfflTEE of 
first part of the Corned v faded nlth* 01 “?‘v 88 being from one 

time he came to write the last pair. lnhabi,ed 

« ft celestial 

supremacy of the theological truths. _ that 9 an,e 


thetimeshighereducationsupplem^ 
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supremacy of the theological (ruths. 
Professor Ferrante is mistaken in neg- 
lecting Dante's own changuig experi- 
ence and treating the Comedy as 
though it were an expression of a single 
point of view. 


Dante s hatred of the wickedness • -m 

which he had observed in his political KA 1 CaH 
experience. Inferno is undoubtedly a -I- VF-ll3 VU Ull 
criticism of Florence, whose name is 

v Yv‘r° t . hrou 8 h Hell in canto n ft , 1 ^ 

XXVI, and it is instructive to think of H Til IP f*l ] ITl 
the circles of Hell as being from one ** A t* 111 

point of view an infernal city inhabited — 

by the politically wicked . Victor Hugo and the Visionary Novel 

r *59* reserved in the celestial by Victor Brombert 

nrffretaS? Y I tf 0V « that Dan,e Harvafd University Press, £17.60 

5l 1‘ f ef0med hls , f aith , in the empire as ISBN 0 674 93550 0 

me supreme political power when he 
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Corrupt Society". Professor Ferrante ™‘J l ™ c h fl Pte r >' It is difficult howev- 
exaggerates the socio-political sign?fl- SriSv^f ihp° W C | lthe1 !, *f e hcavcnI y 
cance of some of the aim catalogued in and S e rcdeemed 

Inferno. Farinata deeli Uberti and or . the earthly paradise, 

Cavalcante Cavalcanti are in the circle Jim ®° r ^ ous * 1 ng °f *he prelapsa- 

of the Epicurea ns in canto X because 2M2® u ?£ n and the 
they were suspected of indula ins i n the K 1 ft a £ e wHdl - Dante P resents at the 

heresy of disbelief in immoSy ““2 
true that Farinata is also presented as a Md strive 

man who notoriouslv indiiJaed in mi;. n°_5,A tnve . n Dante s aim in 



revered elder statesman In the Third 
Republic, Victor Hugo's involvement 
m violent historical processes was 
intimate. Through all of it. he witnes- 
sed events, examined motives, specu- 
lated on meanings, and engaged in a 
perpetual attempt to resolve the con- 
tradictions within himself and his soci- 


Victor Hugo 
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ucrence ot me idea that the activities of faction h« wh£h IT., cv , u or 

an all-powerful secular empire , leaving vnth the is true also that hewas^inked 

Floremln e ‘’ SSI^ ft a* a sin to^ which he 

idealistic attachment to woricfmonnr- In^fa ^ ^ ad - ecn . t ? l 5P te ^ duf hig his 
chy which he thought would csc!J£ the rheuSd ISSgSa! tS??" 1 * 1 ! H"’ 
"“■jwalfry of existing governments. Dante ,u M e « that 

. What part docs Dante's consuming as symbol of 

interest in politics play in the Divine ° na lsm “ to under esii- 

Comedy? It is doubtful whether one attache to thSlJSf 1 S ich P a , nte 
can answer that question without it rhit ^ 1 f- . Neverthele ss 

jjaSaffiar* - 


. . unicerning rne 

celestial kmgdomsuch things as he was 
able to retain . The visionary faculty 
however we interpret that, has be- 
come dominant and with it the desire 
ES“E rBC | th , e erroneous philosophical 
and theological interpretations which 
he had presented in earler works. In 
this visionary world political lament 
and programmes had come to have a 
less central importance. 


assessors. ana arrives at a comnndiM^^ 

dl i? cultie u s s P ri ng from two forms which inhabit the world£«n 
JJJJJJ* - JJTS **!*. P rod i8aIity of his reabty and nightmare; the histS 
r&I h,Ch ] e 9 lhmatel y aiiows for a has been matched by the metaphS 

!3 llC f of interpretations. And , Reduced to such formulae .S' 

SCCOnd. the annarp.nf nomafu l.*. tua p.v^o^eio Af d 


can answer that question without 
paying a good deal of attention to the 
events ofDame’s intellectual biogra- 
phy. He was a man whose interests 

Succes de 
scandale 

AHVed Jarry : a critical and 
biographical study 

Jariy did When‘S chose to - open Ids 
play Ubu Hoi with the coyly or pro- 
wcatively modified expletive "Afer- 
drer Ho was, however, one of the 
most outrageous but also one of the 

mnm pnirnnnfin liioram I- 




criticai-cum-chronological approach 

r h h„^ bineS , lhorau gfii erudition, en- 
^besinsm and entertainment. 

r ™® t reader is , takcn through Jarry’s 
SwfSlS 3 ™ 8 ” ln Lava i»na Brittahy 
Ind i H « ex p° sure to the intellectual 
Hif *Sfi flWfe.of Paris at a time 


George Holmes 

manifesto that “ Jarry est surrfallste 
dam absinthe” hardly does him jus- 
tfee- though paradoxically Jarry might 

S’ h h^V5 P r“ d S d i th0 “mmentif 
only he hatf lived long enouch to 

“■h lf died i„ 1907 at the Se of 
34. The full extent and nature of his 
influence on Surrealism probably still 
jemalns to _be„ revealed ani Dr 
5 RS himself J 


ctual remains to b 


? fthe tiom Ja rry*s W6rk Is dominated by a 
ttrtl5t 88 a being nexus of recurring themes: the defence 
SI St? J 1 * 1S fc ! l ® w - ra , en ® nd fn bis of a philosophy of absolute indlvidual- 

S^« 5 fT ft l r h ° P ° ]loi ‘ ,SI11 .’ the exfl itation of the artist, time 

that Jarry Was never an and death, the relativity of conceptions 

■jSjEfcPE member of the Sraiboiist of "truth”. The textual analyses are 
i(5n?}r ho ?? vcri “SF 1 b ,s invariably perceptive, but Ubu Roi 


ic — *wpi*wuuiB. Ana „ , sucn lonnulae. the ie» 

2 d - the apparent naivety of his *“■[ exegesis of Brombert is d£ 
iw»2A W ■ seemed 10 confront nished. He investigates many conmlM 
issues of cosmic proportions and re- areas renewing peispedtlves m 
0f them i with a ^jemes familiar to students of Hum 

SlShip 0 f s HR” me f ,e Ban c ebutqu e s- showina how his preoccupaU'oa lS' 
v ,, dlt y- Avoiding the im- P a rncide is not merely a Freudian 

B^ 5 £A ttraCt,0ni ° { thc “stories", ^sponse to family upsets, but K 

5 S.T^fr rt *P en * elrat ®f 1 D 8 teadthein ter- that supreme parricide of !S 

E? °( toe texts in which from Le Prenoh consdousness, the execution of 

dernier jour d un condamni (1829) to L° u,s XVI: expanding the theory of 
m, * e,ze 08 ? 4) he reveals the grotesque so that it no Sn«r 
mSi . ?™ 6 understanding of his- Proposes a glib juxtaposition of 
SlrS 8 k d !" ara ’ as weU “ literary Romantic excesses of beauty and de- 
erSfinnrtlfh trai ? ac ® nds tbe normal foradty, but instead investigates a 
epic frontiers asenbed to his "historic- w ?fld of strident harmonies .where 
u . evil and good are necessary concom- 

Qi^ a r ° m / i hows that the works are »tants: exploiting the metaphor of a 
& y m2StoJ5 nie falcr Tj hJst °r- Pullulating underworld (the P I9th-wn- 

£« j°- multivalent, fury proletariat) which maybe vile, but 

2351?"“ de f arls w set in 1482, from which comes salvation redernD- 
the Middle Ages and «on and the future, in the fbntn of iS 
ireWtS J e L ancicnt teS es .' to r ®P lace the conventional 

Ssas h n r 


wncai ana moral, as well as literary 
forces whreli transcends the normal 
epic frontiers ascribed to his "historic- 
al" novels. 

Brombert shows that the works are 
always poised on some fulcrum, histor- 
me^Pbyslral, or multivalent. 
Notre Dame de Paris is set in 1482 
poised between the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, between the ancient 
architecture of stoops and the new 
textual architecture of the printed 


drer Ho Was, however, one of the member of the Srabollst of "truth”. The textual analyses are 

most outrageous but also one of the Jf . 15 cvid=n f« however, From his invariably perceptive, but Ubu Roi 

more enimnatic literaiy figures in fin- . ?uA Ut £A° r€ f :onci,c without difficulty itselF is discussed generaUy in terms of 

deckle Taris. “ . ^J^ry tower attitude with his satire before befog exaiSed more 

jarry practised most of the recog- . {&«-?!,' Si f 88 ^ 0 /? for R 85 ' completely when its sister-plays Ubu 

razed genres, from poetfyto operetta, . timw suahascyqlir^ and fishing..^ , cocu and Ubu enchalnt come overtly 
from erotic novel to farcual puppct- , U ]S V®. pubMdty, the ; under the critical microscope, . • • 
plays, as well as inventing a few new : t ^^ r d JI^ dede ' “ fab llshed Jarry in 1 • Keith Beaumont’s study, in which 

•• Dr faiSvjde.-tt.Ml.Hons JUfgSSi 


?«««■'. :• which 

ones, for. instance bls:own!brand of “vnnt-rarde. • he provides translations of (he French 

.^pecubtiVe ..journalism. Indeed Pj. l P the ■ acknmy-i - ; quotations, should undoubtedly stiinu- 

wAe of Ms .works virtually defy classi- • led | ed irtfluetice Of Jamr on d^ahiatisls • late Its readers to tackle and enjoy as 
flartiont the apparently unstructured JW and Beckett but he well as help them to amSciKw“ 

Gesleset opinions du docteurFaustralL [e*! 8 . doubt correctly, that although Jarrv*s la™ u*ii.imJLs 1 


Dcationt the apparently unstructured »iu dc^ch, out ne 

Gesleset opinions dudocteurFaustroll, ‘ ec,s - ™ doubt correctly, that although 

palaphyslcien, described by Jarry him- / arr > r has long been recognized as an 
self as a "neo-sdentific hover, is ™Pjwtant precursor of Surrealism, ■ 
presented by Keith Beaumont as a Andrd Breton too readily full back on 
work ; in which the account of an f“ e more colourful aspects of Jarry’s ■ 
imaginary journey is interspersed with. Ufe and personality. CertainlyBre- 
the reproduction of legal documents, tons, pithy declaration in the 1924. 

yrtth h terary , artistic and musical tri*.- . 1 

butps ,in the fonn of descriptive tab- 
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Jarry’s less well-known writings. 

Keith. Aspley . 

Dftepley Is lecturer, in French at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


J j Vr * v * iuw|iwfc,uy, IU" 

deed, two types of French society, and 

the hybrid forms which inhabit the --r — 7 - — -~v 

novel become metaphors for the Insta- ardst with a sense of mission mail 

bility whidi it confronts. Les Misir- order this chaos, and Hugo's, novels 

ables pivots on the date 1815, the end do hy the apparent logic of history, 

of the era of imperial conquest, the offering instead a world of perpetual 
final battle of the 1789 revolution, and transitions end “effacements”. The 
simultaneously the beginning of the visionary in him intuits an atemppral, 
search for a new national identity. The franshistorical world of meanings In 
gap separating the destructive violence which God is the guilty source not only 

of the revolutionary period and the of good but also of evfi, and his human 
sterile hesitancy of the generation it counterpart, the writer, far from being 
was supposed to have liberated is given a secure Interpreter of his visions, b 
metaphorical substance in the parental fhe creator of a transitory pne- 
relationships of the novel, while the nomenon whose creativity Is Insepar- 
historical epic of Napoleon is replaced able from destruction. “Ego Hugo , 
by the atemporal buest. for spiritual f® r from being the mark ofa megalo- 
grandeur of Jean valjean and the maniac, is the rather anxious conies- 
"near concept of history Is exchanged ^on of a privileged Insecurity, 
ir one positing a theory of accidental . ” *“ 

rcujarfty. The development of the W, J. S. Klrton 

leme continues as Hugo shifts the — * — ■ 

age in hjs next novel. Les travaUleurs Dr Klrton is lecturer in French at.tht 

i la mer t to another transitional. University of Aberdeen. 

jfavowably com pared to colleges at revised and much augmented in 1650, 
xtord. but what and how Wench 1660 and 1673, by one of Loughs 

ldergraduatM actually studied goes travellers; James Howell, a fact jha! 

^reported. Oveial], the material is as goes unrecorded. This seems to rae 
leven in quality, and, for some time, symptomatic. : :• i - ■ • . 

th^t- provided over the where the book is- most deflcieBt is 

me Mriod by French visitors to'* ' on the English cultural background, 
pgland: for thefr“e^ntiM"primary; He dries- not mention, let . aktoe 
ita. historians will cbntinud to study I ! analyse,' Bacon’s celebrated essay 0) 
e joufoals,- letters and state, dqcu- Travel, which, with its categoric prfr 
etitt of . each country’s native-, scription of what Should and should 

eatejs.', not be visited; seems to nave. been 


■ ■ ■■ ■ ' I I IIM UU UUft 

perspective of a revolution bom d 
hope but bred in destruction. Any 


butCs fo ihe fopn of descriptive tab-i 
• leaux of a-. series of- imaginary uni> 
versus, with ■ evocations of imaginary 
paintings, ^and with passages; of - 
(pseudo-) sderitifie analysis and philo- 
sopbjco-meiaphysica! speculation! . 

A very laudable attempt i* made, to 
evaluate and explain. JarryV curious 1 
C0 5fi 8 PV«f ' ’paiepwtesi DrBeaumont 


French 


• - «pj ] 1 Government ^ or unfavourably compared to coUeges at 

frwme arete there Oxford, but tohat and how wSch 
• mmS hTr-^ 15 ' — dramatic undergraduates qctuaUy' studied goos 
1 n ^ ppverty , of the. : unreported. Overall, the material is as 

peasants and the extravagances of the 1 uneven in nuaiitu a„ri 


in the Seventeenth 


ttflWtfona jn, fatlstfon* not; only its : by John Lough « meFrend 
description te the sd^nce of that which Oriel Prtss, £30;QO . ; ' . / alMopB are ter 

hr su^ri nduccd Vpon 'metaphysics, ISBN 085362 218 3 - 

extending- as far beyoud metaphysics ■ ;• , ; . .r , ’ ,. 1 , -:i is 

M_DK^laWndj bqybn& ph> ^ Of spedallstion theiuhl^nf : .I 1 . 1 ! 81 ’ 
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linear concept of history Is exchanged 
for one positing a theory of accidental 
. circularity. Hie development of the 
theme continues as Hugo shifts the 
stage in Ms next novel . Les travaUleurs 
de la mer , to another transitional 
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the' way, Most.jas Loui 
vknew sd tittle Jhendii 
' reduced to ^inverting 


vmpii^i on npm almost un forai y deridVe at ail Man- 1 ‘’T 1 . incy werp^ uKeu t wmi Kosailoa s tanr 

M Of mote tifen. .: IfesSloris 'driwSSWiSkfiK -SS if ^ - 1 Ja «l ues - the dpbate has *n 

revellers:; hoblo-' l- Indignant over the^ harassment r tois day and was memorably 

IbrnatS. atedefo- Huraenou, There arb yaWnliiR aaDsf •'iBtoSS JS die ^ r ' j ated in oiir time in Noel 
1.-- Whfld there is muM irtfonhatidn^^ui: ■ , 1 ' e . •’ song "Why, qh why,' do:ti 

Dallltigtob, John-’’ ' Mwynpbte EnBlUb faim- - oeoeie ttavel. when the rie 


perh§ps ;ftpo c) 
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M French (dipuld haye bo?n , song “Why, oh why, do; the wr 
i^WWhte ^gifabfaitpir . people ttavel, when the right pe< 
yed Frtnth tuton, French - stay at horned - : /- 
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TSjed Ttturofthe Living »-™i 
^jpjesoneaod two 

sasasufa-r ■ 

>17 95 each volume j 

So7i67sb023and50066 1 

wTThlnas catch the imagination more I 
Si, ffin smati. Whales, volcanos, 
i .ipa the bie bang - these fill us 

{Sawder ani presentpopulanzers 

Eieoce with an easy task. We are 
"S to hear what science has to tell 
S them even when we do not 
_ Liurnnri It - the drama of the gigan- 

tie lends excitement to the driest facts 
gijd thc most abstruse of theories. 

In all things except their size, living 
ceE are noless impressive: mmute, 
Sate, elegant, mfimtely mgenlous 

work is the grandest revelation of 
natural science in this half-centuiy, 
and Christian de Duve is one of the 
heroes of this chapter m the hfcwry of 
biology. He sets out here (with selt- 

P 7 rlianlnv fhl» WOn- 



-- 01 

scientific objectivity, for example , or 
the role of chance in evolution - are 
clear, terse and compelling. . 

De Duvc characterizes his own book 
accurately: "The tour is not a textbook 




Woodmouse from John rioweroew a 
Mice , one of the first volumes in a new series of pamphlets published 

by the Mammal Society at £1-95. 


"on”. After inspecting the exterior of crosses the ex^rt oMhe Vayir 

surface, spewng secretory products, dinenrj xnten i the nwleus m * to ,f fe for thc beg 

'.JuiMBt invaa nations vawn to a 30-foot sphere, pacKea wmi 1 , . . msien 


documented scholarly volume inai rs 
written for the benefit of experts. But 
neither is it a popularization work of 

doakSf 


imsEsm 


what the title says - a guided tour with bioene^etics" are 

all that such an appellation Hnpb« ■«» failure s of a cunous and 

arbitrariness ... a very persona quixo ^ ^ _ loQ ron dcnsed to be 

view ... As it is written, A « not endeanng manifestations of a 

specifically directed at the alud f^' t i!l. refusal to gloss over P roble J” S, «ide 

expert or ihe layman. M^nfor belief the. 


expert 01 uie ---r- 

SctT^wiir mafe up for jts 
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SsasasisS SlSSSfe as-SS: 


•mic gloom, past bulky s [r°° h the i s «, faithfully perpetuated. 


rcaocis onaiuui uuuu 8 . - - — ---- 

million times magnified, Him drama- 
tizing the ceti bv making it big and 
setting it In motion. 

De Duve approaches the call 
d. j. Mii.nnallulgr mntrix — an. 


jsssss-csa-Sf 

swna “Everywhere we look are scenes 
of destruction: maimed mqtoejtorf 
various kinds, ahapel^ ^. ^U- 

re cognizable pieces of btetena ana 

virures”. We visit the interior of the 
endoplasmic reticulum, and oteerje 
«cretorv Droteins in course of synth 
CT/ufts of Silky, tenuous 
threads . . . tike shimmering gossm- 
er” arrayed in sinuous rows which 
“trace ever-changing arabesques 
the walls that surround us. Aner 
visiting the Golgi apparatus, the party 
emerges by exocytosis from ttas first 

SSSSSy of the tour, which has led 

tough a seriM of compart- 


The aramaiHwiuu r; - 

and skilfully dovetelled with the se 


parts 01 11 UHH.UI* 

dn. Almost all renders will enjoy the 

fint of the three itineraries, through de 
Duve’s own domain of specialization, 
it is a brilliant synthesis of imagination, 
Stand literary art. BuUho uocOnd 
Itinerary is less fun. with its long 


our steel inausiry. i» feu, analytical solutions arc 

examples, the moving boundary is th w m * . Qn f onnu lalions are dis- 

rhftSG Interftce between the sol Mi “"“Igg” c ^d, 2 nd some applications o f 

r liaat Vaidnf Pta«. A 0t ”mmonly BSgnpto.ic methods .re carefully de- 

1 • • a tion is taxing , boundary scribed. 

limits 

Fr« “d Moving Boundary Problemi 


diaestibie. nui - 

refusal to gloss oveT proMems, ot * 
helief that everything can be mad 

g hloes 
bv dSStaB on d «t“ te: m ,V B c t S 5 

brilliant setting, even the parts that I 

have critidzea would np ^ear good. 
This is a remarkable work, read it. 

Julian Lewis . 

Julian Lewis is lecturer in unatomy at 
King’s College, London _ 

few analytical solutions are exhibited, 
integral equation fonnulalionsaredis- 
■ 3 d, and some applications of 

r asymptotic methods are carefully de 
I scribed. s 

' T!» numericalsolution of these 


claraTdonPress: Oxford Univeisity 
Press, £45.00 

ISBN 0 19 8533578 


A ttudk ’tangle ’bl 

filaments stretches like lianas between r 
lowering tmnks tilted in every direc- 

Once upon 
a time 

The Story of the Earth 
by Fetor Cattonwok and 
PatrkkMoore 

Cambridge University Press, £12.95 
ISBN0S21 262925 • 

Although the various branches of the 
fifrth sciences continue to provide us 
mih ever-increasing amounts of de- 
tailed information about the origin and 
evolution of the’ planet on which we 
Uve, it might now be safe to assume- 
that there will be no major changes for ■ 

*®e considerable time in our percep- 
• non of the important, events and . 

. Processes which’ have defined the 
Bwth’s history. ■ 

.■! That impression is gained from a 
purvey of the; results of the various 
planetary exploration programmes 
,J*»h have taken place during the past. 

•' wo decides; Such Investigations havfe 
Provided us with many types of in-’ 
torostlon relevant to understanding 
.titehtaoty of the Eairth which are not 
. Mnhf: obtained from a study of the 
• “tin Itself, mainly because of the 
nature of the eroslahal and 
.. .aeforihational processes whidh haVe 
■ , Jjrtroyed,, or : at least largely rework- 

the primitive- crust of Qur planet, } 
•■ly. we- have fiiWy detailed; in.- 
- ™nhation from loss' than the past one s 
■rapteaiid nullioh years of the Earth’s . 


•ar Sams: “k 

USES ‘Mnupffi faflS stei -s- 

L, n ow 8 uch as occur in thc e i cm «it mesh: front-fixing raeuioas, 

meU-«owth of silicon for the informa- f Jhich some coordinate lransforma. 
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murt be of stuMndote complexity. , ianex tni condition is imposed they generate mu«» .*«**•;«"■» yield a problem pas ea on a iixeu 

The second Itinerary of the tour ^ suc h a boundary and this can be used mathematics. The analysis of these J om ain in space and time. The final 

- to i^te the boundary, and the rest Qf non-linear problems o h^_ ^nefi ted ^ chapters describe analytical 

tssci^sitssss f!,r 

ary history is just now beginning to the term "free boundary * s : S commences with two,, area, as well' as an excellent iWduc- 

' . .ta jo.hte.^ing far -. 


lems have wide practical applications, solutions or variational vncquadcles to 
they generate much interesting ■ .j problem posed on a fixed 
— >i— Tii- ftnnivsi# of these d om ain in space and time. The final 

two chapters describe analytical 


ary history is jusi now mi»uie-w 
emerge from studies of the Pioneer 
Venus Orbitor and the Venera 15 and 
16 radar scans of the surface taken 
through the dense cloud layers, a 
somewhat smaller range of processes 

L. 11 . nnPTfllf.fi dftROlte ttlfi 


stationaiy and a steady-state problem 
exists, whereas moving boundaries are 
associated with tlihe-deperident prob- 
lems. A simple example of these latter 
io of ice: how long does that 
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■A planetary-scale perspective, in « in studies. of 1 

both timo and space tj chararterfres l||rA|l7 .. • spread of , epidei 


surprising since both are eninuaiwu*. 
pureuers of planetary surface Inws- 

tigations.: An attempt has been W® 
thrive a more balanced account of the 
total history of t^Earth than 1 . 
common in most tekto. j 

undcntan^ably to be 


outcomes 

Elements of Simulation 

by Byron J.T. Morgan 

i. ■ . " . -a 1.11 JM*7 CA onW * 


beeh inwlved ih the origiq m evolu- 
tion of the surface and mteriOr of our 
planet are mentioped. Id add ^ on 
the basic presentation of facts 
minions, &n^jH!SiSSSS 


— : — - V,., nn( i ana |vas ■' Dcnmental" tens of the system, mathematicians r statisticians. °r ope 

Mathematical modelting ^Such 'a strategy clearly depends on attanai-research specialists) provides 

for the purtXHc P™ cimolex real- ■ , the availability ot efficient and reliable detailed introduction to these- Ideu- 

ing the penariour of aco 5 ^ ^ - - methods ,for "simulating” whatever and issues and to the key techitical 

world_ situation can nrn L. t , . form of random mechanism is speci- problem of tranforming uniform dis- 


thought o 
First, we al 
the system 


■ • : f-i ! 
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a- a 

r ... f s 
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which moving ■■ boundary ; problems, ' _i — . 

arise, togethervVith the formulation of . __ r r nwlev ' - ' 

the appropriate mathematical model. . % Anna yrOWtey ■ ■ 

a^^ble^^n^srielioe Or Tfr^ineftr- Annd Cronley is senior lecturer in the 
ISmdM Bd £ .most . final-year school of 

undMwfadiiates. There follows a chap- tics at the College of 

ter on*analyHca l techniques for mOy- Science (Cranfleld), 

in studies of the spatiM-temporal' computer generators ^tiased.^at ftrst ; 
spread of epidemic?, . Suffit , flows in sight paradoxically, on ^^^nistic 
comouter networks, or the cydes of mathematical recursion formulae, 
breakdown and ’rtpiir of units in large This recurstve approach ^raises a num- 
industrial plants, in these - cases, we - - her of conceptual and practical wob- 
need to adopt a ntore empirical lems about the nal “ re . P f . 1 lu ®Jj 
apmoadijwhfoh consists In mloiick- dora" numbers and ihe ifonds oftejtsof; 

foa or “simulating", the behaviour of -• -randomness" to which they should be 
the’ Individual component random ■ subjected before being accepted- as 
mechanisms and . then building up a suitable inputs into simulation expert- 

: " B^m Moron's exccljent Ihifd-jfMr 

■ImW 8 number ' of replicate , “ex- undergraduate 1 text (suitable ; for ■ 

' perimentar runs of Ihe system, mathematicians, statisticians, or oper- 
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f < : ^'Uwtigh on the smallest arid -least 
,r*"° pjritetaiy bridles of the Solar 
^Jrte^ sUch' as thc Moon. arid Merr 
: w see a record of the first few 
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J ' Million - years of ‘ planetary, 

tjiese bodies have pot 
”P“toWed ji a wide a range of geolo- 
r^J,pteeE'saes .as .the Barth . ;The 
E-S?’ however, "Seems to - 

;! ^’O^experienced, ahd preserved de- 
iriUch wider ranee of proceS-' 


. Though not meant to aperai^u, 
quantitative text, the book** 

-2 very readable way with geoloricri . 
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ana issues ena IU UK evj iwwiuiMi : 

problem of tranforming uniform dis- 
tributions Into whatever general form 
of distribution is required Tor a particu- 
lar simulation experiment. A particu- 
larly useful feature of thc book is the 


the system under stiidy^ e ^ ' j ety 0 f techniques for prpdudrig “ran- . iar simulation experiment. A psrtlcu- 

the relationships .betW ^ numbers'' having certain desired . lariy useful feature of thc book is the 
appropriate Toiroa or properties. The simplest form of prob- . emphasis - on the computer impte- 

equatfons; then weste 1 chatefr ability distribution to 1 simulate is one . , iMniailon of the vai to^J* rocedl,r *J 
quahdtanw insight hv nttomptingto . in which - the possible numerical put- d»cmssedvfoeluding a helpful review of 
teririlcs of ihe system by h. , - ■ , comes are all equally likely (ihe so- algorithms available within the 


trations, 


comes are an equuiiy msciy tine au-: ui^uuiuuib > 

called uniform distribution); and Numerical Algorithms Group and the 

n ’ physical devices such as tossed cojns , -• International Mathematical and Statist , 

I- rolled dice and well-shuffled packs Of ~ ticil Libraries’ software libraries, 
i- curds proride an , obvious bads for I tan strongly recommend this book: 
c " aencratlug such “random numben”.' to anyone planning a course on this 
1 - More telfoed physical devices. are, of topic- not least for the large number of- 

d course,' Mailable - for example, iq the ' . interest] ng and, challenging exercises it . 
b form of eleptroplc nplse in nbon tubes includes. 

H (as used by ERNlE fo .picking W V ' ■ . “ . : 

o : miujn bond winners) - but thc basic ;A« Jr> Mi omits! 
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The Evolution 
of Law 

ALAN WATSON 


This book describes (he nature of 
legal traditions and develops a 
general theory of the dynamics of 
legal change that Es Independent oF 
time and place, it shows now law 
evolves In underdeveloped and 
mature legal systems, and when legal 
systems - even of vastly different ■ 
levels oF sophistication and from 
different cultural roots - come Into 
Influential contact. 

(May) 220 pages, £17.50 

<0631 1429 B 3] 


The 

Administration 
of Justice 

ROBIN C.A. WHITE 


This major new test Is a modern and 
comprehensive Introduction to the 
English legal system of Justice. 
Recognising that today's student 
needs more than dry description, it 
provides a coherent narrative account 
which takes an explicit 'law In action' 
perspective. It links a critique or how 
the system works In reality with Full 
analytical and descriptive coverage. 
(June) 400 pages, hardback £25.00 

(0631 14306 8) 

paperback £ 12.50 <o B3i i43D7 6 j 


Pre-Trial 

Justice 

A Study of Case Settlement In 
Magistrates* Courts 
JOHN BALDWIN 


Taking a critical look at the way In 
which, the. law .treats women In the . 
1980s — at work, Ip the Family, In 
matters of sexuality and fertility l_ 
thls book : traces developments since ' 
the last Century, 

The range Is broad ... the argument 
Is well considered and persuasive- 
examples abound .. . ,;tne result Is 
stimulating.' ' . . 

Times Literary Supplement 
288 pages, hardback £1 7 .50 

(0 631 14229 0 ] 

paperback £$,95 (D G3i 14231 2) 



LAW 

Out of 

harm’s 

way 

Harm to Others: the moral limits or the 
criminal law 
by Joel Feinberg 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0195034090 

Harm To Others is the first of a 
projected four-volume work on the 
moral limits of the criminal law. The 
emphasis of the work as a whole is to 
be on the principles which states may 
not follow in legislating criminal penal- 
ties; this volume however concentrates 
on the central objective which the 
author believes may legitimate the 
crimina{i2ation of conduct, namely the 
prevention of harm to persons other 
than the actor. 

The echoes of John Stuart Mill are 
clear and acknowledged throughout 


Mortal 

issues 

Law* Ethics and Med (cine: studies in 
medical law 
by P. D. G. Skegg 

Clarendon Press; Oxford University 
Press, £25.00 
I ISBNO 198253656 

Long before it came a fashionable 
bandwagon, medical law benefited 
from the careful and useful investiga- 
tions of Peter Skegg, an academic 
lawyer who has recently returned to a 
1 chair of law In h\s native New Zealand. 


the book as are themes already ex- 
pounded by Feinberg in influential 
articles and papers. Feinberg goes 
along with Mill in allowing some place 
for the prevention of offence to others 
as a pnma facie reason for criminali- 
zation, but rejecting both legal pater- 
nalism and legal moralism (the preven- 
tion of evil as such) and excluding also 
the conferment of benefit and the 
perfection of character as proper 
objectives of the criminal law. In so 
doing he is in general as uninterested 
as Mill in the use of the law to facilitate 
beneficial social and economic rela- 
tionships (through licensing, fiscal re- 
distribution, compensation, etc) which 
are underpinned by the sanctions of 
the criminal law. By restricting his 
attention to “primary” crime where 
‘punishment is used in the first inst- 
ance” and taking for granted that 
imprisonment is the typical criminal 
sanction he bypasses expanding and 
controversial areas of the criminal law. ' 

Refreshingly (but surprisingly for 
such an ambitious undertaking) 
Feinberg does not raise in a systematic 
way the standard range of theories on 
the nature and purpose of the criminal 
law. Mention is made of the serious 
personal consequences of a criminal 
conviction for the individual and 
emphasis is placed oa the liberty- 
reslncting character of penal law, but 
no sustained attention is .given to the 
differentia of the criminal law and we 
ore not offered any general defence of 
Feinberg s qualified utilitarian rejec- 


artificial ventilation and it now becom*- 
es necessary for a variety of legal 
purposes to decide the status of people 
who are oxygenated, but only through 
connection to a machine. The law is 
moving to an acceptance of brain death 
as the criterion of death, and this has 
simplified matters to an extent. There 
are none the less certain tricky areas 
which still pose problems, one of them 
being the status of people who are 
cognitively dead”. These are unfor- 
tunate patients who can breathe with- 
out mechanical assistance but who 
show no signs of life in those parts of 
the brain associated with thought and 
awareness. They are irreversibly com- 
atose, the so-called living vegetables. 
Professor Skegg is extremely cautious 
when It comes to 'discussing such cases 


tion of pure retributivism. These mat- 
ters are allowed to emerge in the 
course of the clarification or the key 
concepts of "harm”, “interest" and 
"right , a task at which Feinberg is 
adept and persuasive. In practice a 
simplistic utilitarian starting-point Is 
subsequently modified by an array of 


not attempt to integrate into a total 
moral and political theory. 

After all that has been written about 
the nebulousness of Mill’s harm princ- 
iple and its evident evaluative under- 
tones, Feinberg has to convince his 
readers that the notion of “harm” 
refers to something more precise than 
that which we are prepared to see 
prevented by the use of coercive 
sanctions. He approaches this task 
with a neat combination of appeals to 
ordinary usage and more specialized 
attention to the uses of “harm” and 
related terms in the context of the 
harm principle itself. The latter 
method comes perilously close to 
saying that for the purpose of the harm 
principle we only count those common 
usage harms which we think serious 
enough to prevent by the threat of 
imprisonment. The linguistic approach 
has more conceptual independence 
but once we have distinguished 
harm” from “hurt” and taken into 
account its association with impair- 
ment Anri llltirlnriMnn.kl -L: S. 
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tion in society. It may be correct to say 


that 1 mil nut ready “hanneSS? 
severe but temporary Dain kiW? 
really all that fcgislXwSv 

InFeinberg- s ^X n »nfc. 

principle what matters is the JSJ 11 m 
of '‘set-back," tothehSSSS* 
if these are wrongs, that is If ft?® 1 
intentionally or redKv 
and infringe rights (thatfe va!idmlf d ! 
claims) without the vretim’s 
In this way allowance is nS*? 1 ' 
retributivist objections to thSiiiS 
ment of unintended harm aft 
liberal assumption of the 
of consent. H?re Fehberg Xfe 
ly introduces the legal VnffiS 
volenti non fit injuria which i s „ 
PrJaft of «vil not of crifi] £ w 
Feinberg makes a host of useful Zi 
clear distinctions and conducteKi 
nating discussions on such Site* * 
the duty to rescue, the anaSS 
causality m the attribution JE* 
P - rosp ? ct °fcrinH£ 

mg films which give nse to “imitative" 
enmes. Important work is also donTto 
specifying the weights which areZ£ 

8,VC njJ° $ fferent harms when they 
conflict with each other or with <£ 
values. However, the book as a v2 
lacks structure and is in effect a write 
of sophisticated invitations to the read, 
er to share the legislative hunches of its 
author. 

T. D, Campbell 

T. D. Campbell is professor of juris- 
prudence at the University of Glasgow. 
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THE ORGANISATION 
IN ITS ENVIRONMENT 

Second Edition 

l.A.T ODD,R .D. HAGGART, M. J. NEWELL, 

L. A. RUTHERFORD and M. G. WOODLEY 
The .Organisation in Its Environment stems from a series of four inter 
BTCcflatio^l^rei n ** 8tudenta 01 * e doufale common core module at 
Contents include; ’ / 


This book subjects the legal systems 
of advanced capitalist states, to much- 
neeijtedjutlspnidential scrutiny. In 
Waging -together three usually- v 
Isolated approaches -'the v. • 
contemporary Anglo-American 
Jutlsprudenee of ffertartd DWorKiri;-! > 
the.daasle&pF nTrrtteertth-ceniuty. . ■ 
wcW (h«bry.and the (fetent work of 
CM! rights onmpalghfcrt It makes 9 
provocative contribution to pol lllcal i 


f estions of . consent and death,' 
rmed a valuable core of .what was 
en a rather esoteric and speculative 
area of legal activity. Now, of course, 
all is changed utterly and there hks" 
been a positive flurry of activity. 

Law, Ethics and Medicine deals with 
some, if not all, of the issues which 
dominate contcmporaiy medico-legal 
debate. We progress from womb to 
grave, .with discussions of the hazards 
in between. There is a short arid 
succinct treatment of abortion and of' 
some, of the little-considered legal 1 
problems associated with the protec- 
tion, -or lack of protection, of the 
■ foetus; there is a very long discussion 
of , the law relating to consent, {delud- 
ing a restatement . of Skegg’s most 
useful earlier, article on doctors: who;, 
i treat patients without consent ; , and' 
there Is a full and qlosely- argued 
discuss ibn of definitions of death. 

1 . These are all weighty and highly 
controversial matters. The ethical 
problems, associated with abortion *re 
sufficiently well-known as to nbt re- 
qujrc any comment in this review, but : 
even In the area of consent,- which- at 
one level is ■ a fairly technical - legal 
Issue, there afe philosophical prob- 
lems. of seme profundity. .‘Consent 
raises the issud of paternalism and goes 
. there fore' to the heart of the practice of 
medicine; In the United. States the : 
whole question has. become an abpatl- 


unwiUing to take any i 
which is undoubtedly correct. 

The tone of caution on death is to be 
found throughout this work. Those 
unfamiliar with legal writing, who read 
this book for the ethics rather than the 
law, may well be surprised and dis- 
appointed by the “on the one hand and 
on the other" approach which char- 
acterizes it. This is inevitable in much 
legal writing, particularly where one is 
on uncertafij ground, although not all 
Lawyers adopt this approach. Ian Ken- 


the Community. 

The authors axe drawn from a wide range of institutions 0 Bering BTEC , 
National and Higher National courses - a technical college, a college of 
further and higher educationand a polytechnic. They have extensive 
experience of teaching on BTEC courses, for both the public and the 
private sector, in the fields of business studies, economics, law, public 
administration and management. 

In The Organisation In its Environment the authors have cqmbinedio 
— 1 * nrifmn trip 


nedy, the author of The Unmasking of 
Medicine , is more given to firm .state- 
ments of opinion than is Skegg, but 
then one suspects that Kennedy has 
more swotn enemies in the medical 
world than does Skegg. This is in ho 
sente a radical book, 

Law,Ethits and Medicine 1b a splen- 
did addition to the literature' and is 


adopted in tha first edition of integrating the several academia disciplines 
which comprise the doable module. In this way the essential features of 
tite disciplines are revealed and their contributions to problem analysis 
highlighted. 
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strongly recommended not only to 
lawyers, but also to doctors, philo- 
sopners and indeed the general reader 


who has an interest in' how the law 
mediates between medicine 'anti the 
public. The references to the 'caie law 
and {o the extensive djscussion of these 
issues wjiiihls scattered, about in 



one 'substantial criticism to be riiiade 
and that Is that iriOst 'df: the book Is 
taken, up with only two; issues,- consent 
and i ddath; /If one is interested jn 


■ law^rs , .mliid|i,W reSntSimTn ' - 

. ; ihh Sidaway : case /along With oWbr ■ 
tyvp Oth et rcfee'nt cases, has not im- - - • • embryo and with v artificial - 
-proved English taw on thfsquestlptv * ^ 1 '? f - 8 t eater 

■ and there appears to' be a fundamental - r ■ ^'PtJPfPnce than : the ■ problems suf- • 

confusion in the minds of sorts ' ‘ 

.• ,'os m what the lavv relating tp conscm is” ■ ■■■SSWLiSi ^ 


• would help any cpiitused onlooker. - fairi w ^ 

The same care is shown when it 
comes |o the discussion of death'. Most - 


acceptance of - the 
ipt;‘but wq have hot 


, ddath Is a simple matte thndthSi orie is ■ that k .\fehere the 

eithetdeador aliVc. Thlsi jin fort 5 . -rtri legal Wdethkal battles axe going !i 

hot so, at fetetsp far-esUwJera- - “.take place.. ^ , 
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LAW 


Tculde to the Police and Criminal 
Brideace Act 1984 

by Vaughan Bevan and Ken Lldstone 

Sb N 0406 01430 2 

iTls strange to reflect that for many 
Lus there existed no scholarly mono- 
Saph on police powers to set beside 
ST eminently practical Moriarty s 
Police Law. When such a work did 
anoear a decade ago it did not lead to 
r&| publications. Yet, on many a 
scorn, police powers would seem to 
have wen an ideal subject for 
academic treatment. The law of arrest, . 
search and seizure, and interrogation 
was to be found in a mass of case law 
with only sporadic interventions by 
Parliament. Full of human interest and . 
frequently difficult to reconcile, the 
reported cases seemed fertile ground 
for the legal academic to indulge his 
love of rationality by deriving older 
and principle from seeming chaos. 
Moreover tne quality of the occasional 
yjment was not equal to the im- 
portance ot the poifit of law to be 
derided. 

AH that has now changed, pie 
enactment of the Police ana Criminal 
Evidence Act 1984 has been the occa- 
aon of the publication of a number of 
undies. More are due to appear over 
the coming year. In contrast to the 
earlier jumble the new Act is dear and 
detailed, sometimes painfully so, spell- 
ing out some matters which could have 
1 been left to common sense. 

The book by Bevan and Lldstone, 
i both of the University of Sheffield, -is 
\ one of the first off tne mark. As the 
\ title suggests, its scope is closely cir- 
\ oimscrtbed by the ambit of the Act. It 
\ is not a textbook of police powers, : 
fsina the Act itself did not aim to 
icodlfy the subject. Nor does it investi- 
- nate .such wider matters as, say, the 
constitutional position of the pouce 
.judicial review of chief constables 
policy decisions,. and the topical issue 
of telephone tapping. Apart from an 
introductory piece wnich takes on one 
' tide some concepts and themes which 
Icrop iip throughout the Act, the divi- 
Itions of the book correspond closely to 
sthose bf the enactment. The authors 
fpick their way skilfully through the 
Roughest parts of their task , the exposi- 
tion of powere of fentryj search and 
INzure, and arrest. The pre and post- 
Ifctlflwin these areas is compared most 
adroitly. Thereafter the terrain is less 
gigged. For example, exposition of the 
Complaints procedures against the 
ipllce requires a lesser degree of 
||alyiical skill; here the weight of 
gpwdural detail is lightened By the 
Exulonal flow chart. 

K Ample reference is made to the 
■^cursors of the Act, principally the 
■gport of the Royal Commission On 
IjimJnal Procedure, the Bleventh Re- 
|wt of the Criminal Law Revision 
RpftimUtee, and the original bill which 
■gfed with the dissolution of Parlla- 
1 Bspf in 1983. Frequent hypothetical 
I are given fd illustrate how 


the Act will work in detail. Bizarre 
ramifications of the drafting of the 
legislation (for example, allowing a 
road check in order to catch a person 
who has stolen a modest sum from an 
old age pensioner) are matched by the 
occasional lacuna (a person who swal- 
lows incriminating material in order to 
frustrate an “intimate search” may not 
be coerced into an X-ray examina- 
tion). The authors’ treatment of the 
Act is particularly dispassionate when 
one considers the vehement opposi- 
tion that it received. 

Finally some criticisms must be 
made. At pages 256-7 and 336-7 of my 
copy part of the text has gone astray: 
we are now assured by the publishers 
that this fault is being rectified. The 
' table of cases and the ample index do 
not entirely compensate for the lade of 
a table of statutory provisions. How- 
ever, the authors nave set a high 
standard of exposition, all the more 
remarkable for the speed with which 
the book has been produced. With the 
Act and the draft codes of practice 
appended to their account this book 
represents excellent value. 


Joseph JaconelB 

Joseph Jaconelli is senior lecturer in law 
at the University of Manchester. 
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Introduction to Legal Method, second 
edition 

by John H. Farrar and 
Anthony M. Dugdale 
Sweet & Maxwell, £10.75 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 421 29770 0 and 29780 8 
The Modern English Legal System 
by P. F. Smith and S. H. Bailey 
Sweet & Maxwell, £30.00 and£16.00 
ISBN 0 421 271809 and 27190 6 


tion receive extended treatment: 
amendments . to accommodate de- 
velopments in case law and legislation 
have been made. 

There, is also a new development. 
Whereas the preface to the first edition 
was somewhat defensive in its claim 
that a text on legal method was both 
necessary and comprehensible to the 
fint-year law student, the new edition 
aims at “liberalising introductory law 
courses, showing how lawyers think 
and helping students to think for 
themselves about legal Issues, and 
supplementing books on the legal 
system". Nevertheless, I would have 
liked to see rather more on the Euro- 
pean influence and on European Com- 
munity law in particular. While certain 
of the issues arising here are of 
significance to constitutional lawyers 
primarily, there is scope for summariz- 
ing the main provisions of the 
European Communities Act, Indicating 
how this has been judicially applied. 

' The treatment of public law, and its 
distinction from private law, is disap- 
pointing. Farrar and Dugdale correctly 
point out the technical and procedural 
elements - the fact that a system of 
judicial review must be invoked in 
cases where “public law" rights and 
duties are Involved, as opposed to the 
normal civil process by means of which 
private rights are protected. However, 
the important principles of natural 
justice and reasonableness, which are 
utilized by the judges when they 
interpret the statutes conferring such 
“public law” rights and duties, are 
scarcely mentioned, Inded, the rule of 
law itself Is dismissed as a “vague 
concept” and despatched to history, as 
far as domestic law is concerned. 

Farrar and Dugdale lean a little too 
much towards theory. For instance, 
the historical background to the legal 
system and method is eschewed in 
favour of a series of jurisprudents 
theories which can, at best, be only 
skimpily discussed in such a book, and, 
in any case are best left till the student 
has familiarized , himself with some 
substantive law. More seriously the 
concern for an analytical, theoretical 
_ framework sometimes obscures the 


The boom in legal education together 
with the interest generated by the 
media, particularly in such areas ps 
consumer affairs and citizens’ rights, 
have generated a mass of books on the 
English legal system or on the basic 
principles of English law. 

One bb'ok which has stood out for 
many years is Olanville. -Williams's 
Learning The Law. Unlike most other 
books on the legal system or Enghsh 
law generally, his was never intended 
~ for use in any single course, nor, 
indeed, as a purely -introductory book 
(though it remains a popular, ahd 
frequently recommended text for new 
law students). Instead, it wk intended 
' a “guide, philosopher and fnena tor 
the reader at every stage of his legal 

StU rt hl's preface to the first edition of 
Introduction to Lfgal Method Jota 
Farrar acknowledged the debt he 
owes to Learning the Low and indi- 
cated several areas in Which the lwo 
books differ. In particular, he claimed 
Ids approach was “less didactic , and 

edition, now aided by Anthony Dug- 
. dale, he seeks to consolidate mat 
approach. New material, including in 
. sow cases new chapfers, is included 
on a variety of topics, and case law. 
legislation and codification In opera 


point under discussion - as with the 
significance of judicial “dicta” , parti- 
cularly those of the House of Lords. 

Smith and Bailey’S The Modem 
■ English System is a clearly written and 
readable book. Rather broader in 1 
scope than Introduction To Legal 
Method, it is also somewhat more 
conservative in ..approach,. Thus, it 
contains extensive coverage pf the 
hierarchy of courts, the legal profes- 
sion, the major sources of law and their 

application, procedure, arid so on. In 
addition it contains useful information 
pn some less common topics. These 
include solving leg&l problems (with 
discussion of the work of law centres 
and other agencies offering legal assist- 
ance and advice) and post-trial proce- 
dure (sentencing, penal policy, civil 
remedies, as welf as appeals and 
Judicial review). This makes 77ie 
Modem English Legal System rather 
more attractive, to the general reader 
than some of the more established 
texts, vyhile also appealing to the 
student. It contain* enough detailed 
law to satisfy the demands of many 
courses in the English legal system.'' 
Like the Introduction To- L^gat 

Method, however, it contains little 

legal history. 

, Irvi ng Stevens 

- Irving Stevens is lecturer in law at the 
University of Buckingham 
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The Human Rights of Allens In 
Contemporary International Law 
by Richard B.LUlich 
Manchester University Press, £27.50 
ISBN07190 09146 

The second half of the 20th century is 
witnessing fundamental changes with 
respect to the manner in which aliens 
may seek redress when they believe 
themselves wronged in their host coun- 
tries. Under traditional international 
law - conveniently if perhaps simplis- 
ticly translated in this volume as ail 
international law predating the UN 
Charter in 1945 - nations rather than 
individuals acquired rights. Under 
such a system, the' unfortunate 
wronged alien could hope for iustice to 
be done only in the event that nis or her 
state of origin felt the slight as well and 
chose to make appropriate reprisals as 
it was entitled to do. 

Sometimes the alien, cast in this role 
of a sort of juridical lightning rod, was 
able to draw down upon the offending 
stBte a great deal of wrath indeed. One 
need only cite the notorious Don 
Paciflco incident. The perhaps ill- 
named Don Paciflco, a British subject 
living in Athens, had bis house plun- 
dered by a mob in 1847 and in 
consequence was able to bring about a 
■British blockade of the Greek coast in 
1850 and the capture of a number of 
Greek vessels. 

The alien likely to require proteo- 
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edited by Phil Scraton and 
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. Women on Trial is based on a two-year 
study of female defendants. Susan 
Edwards puts forward the proposition 
that “women ... are dealt with in 
accordance with the degree to which 
their criminal behaviour deviates from 
what fc expected of them in their 
appropriate gender role, by the degree 
to which they are seen as a good wife, 
mother And homemaker, as decent and 
.moral, and above all feminine". In 


tion in the latter half of the 20th 
century, as indeed in earlier eras, will 
not usually wield such clout and can be 
expected instead to come from some of 
the least influential sectors of the 
world’s population-refugees, stateless 
persons, migrant workers and the like. 
It is therefore fortunate that the trend 
which Professor Lillich outlines in this 
volume is movement towards direct 
protection under international law of 
the rights of individual aliens as such, 
without the intervening medium of 
their states of origin. This develop- 
ment he sees as directly linked to (lie 
post-1945 articulation of specific inter- 
national human rights norms in crucial 
instruments such as the UN Charter, 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the International Covenants 
on Civil and Political Rights and 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

The volume surveys succinctly the 
provisions of these and other existing 
international instruments relevant to 
the rights of aliens. It includes separate 
sections on the conventions relating to 
refugees and stateless persons, the 
International Labour Organisation 
migrant workers conventions and 
vanous relevant European regional 
instruments. Initiatives currently 
under way are also described ana, 
helpfully, appendices include the UN 
Draft Declaration on the Human 
Rights of Non-Citizens and the UN 
Draft International Convention on the 
Protection of the Rights of all Migrant 
Workers and their Families, both of 
which are drafts in fairly tentative 
stages and not widely available. A 
chapter also outlines how bilateral 
treaties between states continue in 
some cases to influence the rights of 
migrant workers and other aliens. 

Professor Lillich does not presume 
to describe and interpret every detail 
of the particular topics covered in this 
short (just under 1(J0 pages, excluding 
footnotes and appendices) survey. He 
promises a “full-scale treatise” to that 
end later in the decade. He is much 

tered, killed or neglected their hus- 
bands or children - which hardly 
supports a general theory that the 
courts come down like a ton of bricks' 
on any form of female rebellion against 
the role of wife and mother. 

■ When, it comes to violent offences hy 
women', the author argues that women 
are not permitted to be as violent in 
self-defence as men. This is false as a 
proposition of criminal law, and the 
cases invoked do not support it. The 
author also asserts that women are 
often punished more severely for their 
violence than men.-Thls is a surprising 
statement, since the criminal statistics 
suggest the opposite is generally true. 
She supports It with various cases 
where violent women have been quite 
severely punished. But she does not 
even try to show that men would have 
been punished less severely, and any- 
one who reads the newspapers could 
easily cap each of these stories with 
similar cases where the courts have 
been extremely lenient to violent 
women: as to Christine English, who 
was conditionally discharged for de- 
liberately crushing her lover to death 
with a car, or Margaret Lindsay, who 
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more concerned here with desrriw 
the process by which 
developed area of international l£ 
evolves. The process describe! i. 
fitful one, and not alS 
rational Similar but not absofi 
compatible norms are put forwJS* 5 

different forums. The aZo a ffi' 

with respect to a certain inslniS 
reflects the somewhat idiosjS 
approach of a drafter who chose 2 
moment to press forward on B 
lar tack. Some states cbooreSt 
become parties to Important insJ 
meats. v 

Professor Lillich further reconnizK 
that the present economic and pE 
climate in many countries cannotbe 
ignored as a powerful countervaltiM 
factor to positive development c! 
aliens' rights in the immediate future. 
In one short sharp digression he fa 
cribes vehemently the Reagan admin, 
reflation's attempt to implement i 
grossly defective programme forMn. 
lean Vest workers 14 , and comma* 
that “economic hard times are u 
Justification for compromising & 
human rights norms governing mJimr 
workers which have been evolvai 
gradually over the past sevetf 
decades”. In the European contest hr 
refers to the mutual liostiUtyprevriilni 
all too often between immimm 
groups and the members of the am- 
munitics in which they live, 
Nevertheless, the message ol the 
volume is basically an optimistic one - 
that the trend has been towards greater 
protection of the alien, though the 
extent of such protection varies greatly 
and aliens in many states remain 
inadequately protected. International 
legal standards, while often maligned 
as ethereal, are seen here to have some 
real impact on the way states behave. 
In the present difficult climate, ex- 
isting international standards relating 
to the treatment of aliens afford some 
protection against the erosion of the 
alien's position. Professor Lillkh’s 
thesis is that international lawyers 
have an important and urgent role to 
play in attempting to extend the scope . 
of that protection. This volume is hh 
contribution to that endeavour, 

Wesley Gryk ' 

Wesley Gryk is an international bwyq 
based in London specializing In hunm 
rights law. 
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Manchester University Press, £19.50 
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jurisprudence is in a state of crisis. 
Adherents of natural law theories 
remain locked in dispute with legal 
positivists. The debates between rival 
versions of legal positivism are becom- 
ing increasingly technical and arid. 
Jurisprudists nave failed to perceive 
the new major problems which face 
legal philosophy as a result of the ■ 
fundamental changes which have 
taken place in the way In which law is 
mi in 20th-century society. Our con- 
ception of law and legal system has to 
be radically revised to accommodate, 
id particular, increased state interven- 
tion in all aspects of modern life and 
the use of legislation as the means to 
achieve diverse - indeed, often con- 
flicting- social and economic policies- 
In his elegant monograph, N. E. 
Simmonds addresses himself to some 
of doe issues. Central to his thesis is 
die need to examine legal theories in 
tbeir historical context. He shows how 
Ibedassica] jurists of the 17th and 18th 
centuries sought to systematize law by 
reference to the general moral princi- 
ples which underlay the posited legal 
idea. The scope for future legal de- 
velopment was therefore limited to the 
toenUhat it had to be consistent with 
die conception of justice underlying 
the system. For historical reasons, 
these values reflected the needs of a 
market society and accordingly , 
emphasized the importance of tne 
• wwrship of property, freedom to 
ODtnct and individual autonomy. 

■ While these principles were rational- 
by natural Jaw arguments, their • 


After his 
fashion 

f«d Denning: the Judge and the law , 
i *®WhyJ,L, Jowelland 
J'P'W.B.McAushui 
i “"“t 4 Maxwell, £25. 00 
BBN0421 281200 

’ ..^English legal tradition’s predolic- 
1 ^JJfer personalized judgments reln- 
Wrce * the tendency to see develop- 
“Kit* in terms of landmark people. 

°l C w ^° delivers the judgment 
Pto the credit for underlying and less 
perceptible changes in social values 
jna for the influences of colleagues, 
■55"? “d politicians. Even if the role 
w me individual judge can be exagger- 
. foe attention given to Lord 
terming seems justly merited. His 60 
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fa c h ar ge of the Court 
■ (Civil Division), he made 

legal de- 

' iawv#A k k°° k > leading academic 
cdE.!l ave tempted to study this 
[. Sgfofo n- As Simpson remarks, 

• -SS 1 fo ft y be left to history, but 
'' * least In charting 
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fled as being the will of God. 

This classical view of doctrinal leoal 
science was, of course, undermined by 
Hume and Be nth am. As a result of 
bentham s “demystification” of law, it 
came to be regarded simply as a 
p iable tool” tor achieving social 
policies and its contents could no 
longer be constrained by considera- 
tions of juridicial theory. Simmonds 
maintains that the traditional methods 
or legal science arc now only viable in 
tne sphere of private law and even 
these are under attack as areas of 
private law can be regarded “as them- 
selves instruments for the general 
redistribution of wealth, or other 
general social policies”. In order, 
therefore, to interpret the new legal 
order with its preponderance of public 
law, new underpinning theories must 
be found. 

Simmonds makes his case with clar- 
ity and power. But, as he himself 
recognizes, the book is written very 
much as a prolegomena. Nevertheless, 
it is an important book which deserves 
to be widely read and, one hopes, 
heralds a major change of direction in 
legal philosophy. Such a change is 
necessary in the claustrophobic atmo-‘ 

a dhere of much contemporary jurispru- 
ence when a lot of time and effort is 
spent nit-picking the legal philosophy 
of H. L. A. Hart and Ronala Dworkin. 
But while Hart and Dworkin receive 
their share of criticism in M. 3. Det- 
mold’s book, his approach is quite 
unlike that of their usual critics. Det- 
mold has set himself the daunting task 
of rejecting the whole edifice of legal 
positivism. He does so from the posi- 
tion of a moral philosopher and 
reasons as follows. 

The world is a mystery, mystery 
reauires respect. Practical judgement 
is determined by particular facts: “[a] 
particular is pure existence, and that is 
what is mysterious”. THe mystery of 
the world is appropriated by rules in 
that no part of moral thought which 
might otherwise influence judgement 
in tne matters covered by the rule is left 
to stand. But because rules have 
appropriated the mystery, it follows 
that rule judgement is ultimate moral 
judgement. Accordingly, legal judge- 
ment -the paradigm ot rule judgement 
- is moral judgement ana entails a 
claim to its ihoral justification. 1 
This thesiS-is developed in consider- 
able detail. “Hard” cases, he contends, 
demonstrate how judges engage in 

G ractical, le moral, reasoning but even 
a case u 


rule, such as a statute, a judge may 
refuse to recognize its legality if he 
believes it would be immoral to do so. 

In the course of his argument, 
Detmold maintains that Kelson's 
theory of law docs not entail the 
separation of law and morals. He 
makes the point - which I myself have 
endeavoured for many years to explain 
to students - that for Hans Kclscn the 
grundnorm is “not the ultimate norm 
in a legal system, whose hindingness is 
presupposed or assumed. Rather, it is 
the (normative) assumption of bin- 
dingness itself”. But this insight does 
not further Dctmold's thesis since - as 
he himself later recognizes - the pre- 
supposition of the grundnorm need 
have no moral component: the only 
condition that Kelsen posited was that 
before its legality, ie its "ought to be 
obeyedness”, can be assumed, the de 
facto system of social control has to be 
effective. If this is so, why cannot a 




morally' he ought to reach decision, 
noiv-X? 

. As a moral sceptic and legal positiv- 
ist, I fould the central argument uncon- 
vincing. However, as the discussion of 
Kelsen illustrates, the book contains 
important insights into modern juris- 
prudential and moral thought. Particu- 
larly impressive is the treatment of 
legal reasoning in “hard” cases and the 
analysis of precedent, where A. L. 
Ooodharl's theory of ratio decidendi is 
staunchly and convincingly defended. 
Detmola also argues that statutes 
cannot logically be reasoned from by 
analogy in order to provide solutions in 
“hartP common law cases. This Is a 
particularly interesting passage be- 
cause in his recent Cnorley lecture, 
"Common Law and Statute Law", 
Professor Patrick Atiyah has reopened 
the debate on this and other related 
issues. Nevertheless, every potential 
reader should note that if, like me, he 
still believes in the unlimited suprema- 
cy of Parliament after having read this 
book, Detmold will regard him as 
“psychologically possessed (by an 
assumption) and relentlessly pre- 
vented from seeing part of the world 
(to wit: A, B, C, X. Y and Z). It 
follows on veiy ordinary definitions 
that he is mad*. Caveat emptor I- 


J. M. Thomson 

J. M. Thomson is professor of law at 
f Strathclyde. 


and tort (Professor Atiyah), equity 
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Ian), administrative law (Professor 
Jowell), human rights (Professor Pal- 
Icy), and labour law (Mr Davies and 
Dr Freeland). Professor Heuston pro- 
vides a note on his biography and 
contemporaries, while Professor 
Simpson considers the limits within 
which Lord Denning operated as a 
jurist in moulding and developing tlie 
law. Finally, Professor Waddams re- 
flects from Canada on both Lord 
Denning's style and his contribution to 
contract law. Short pieces from judi- 
cial collegues. Lords Devlin and Hail- 
sham, open and conclude what is very 
much an academic reflection on one 
man's ejtqrdse of judicial office. 

The coverage of Lord Denning's 
work is scholarly and thorough. Each 
substantive chapter Involves detailed 
analysis of his ' judgments, showing 
not merely landmark cases, but also 
their context in his other pronounce- 
ments, with those of ,Ms j judicial roj- 
leagues, apd in-relB^tiitO-legisladve. 
developments. Ambngthe ^ valu- 
able elements in these chapters is the 
effort made by all author! totarovtra 
scheme of values running through 
Lord Denning's varied pronounce- 
ments. Consistency cannot ..to. ex- 
pected over such a long period, but 
good use Is made of his wntipgs in his 
earlv years on the Bench to explun 
late? Sons. AU . admit that his 
judgments are often mconsistent and 
mntradictorv, as he sought to achieve. 
• SR3S WeverTalt hough the 
values detected are vague and general . 
they give somejnsights into wljat he; 
meant by “justice . ,• 

The thematic approach adopted is 
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ley. It makes sp. many references to 
material in chapters both before and - 
after it, that it might have been shorter, 
or, at least, used as a conclusion to. 
Lord Denning's contribution to Eng- 
lish law. Repetition is reduced by 
cross-references, but inevitably many 
of the same cases are considered at 
sevcial points. 

The book depicts Lord Denning 
cherishing the common law “locked in 
the breasts of the judges ready to be 
unlocked when the need arose”. This 
enabled him to create new doctrines 
and to contribute to a new branch of 
law, controlling the abuse of gov- 
ernmental power. His vague use of 
“equity" earns him the sternest critic- 
ism from the Chancery lawyer, 
Hayton. Yet, if his work is understood | 
as a search for justice, it is justice after ; 
his own fashion, ft involves values 
which at some points, draw anger and 
outrage from some authors (notably 
Freeman and McAuslan), as well as 
support and respect. . 

In the end, his rhetoric created 
expectations which he did not Intend to 
fulfil; This Is most dearly seen in his 
argument that civil liberties are safe in 
the hands of the judges. Yet Palley 
shows how much his decisions,, for 
example on police powets,' immigra- 
tion, and homelessness violated what 
most would view as human rights. ‘ 
Indeed, she concludes that, despite his 
positive, decisions, his own judgments 
are a persuasive case against a judicial- 
ly enforced Bill of Rights,' . . ; . ’ 

The book is valuable, not merely as 
a masterly record of Lord Denning s 
work, but also in raising questions 
about the judicial rote. H>* values taw . 
have been shared by cqllefogufcs, but 
his view of the judicial role was not. As 
rhfe authors generally accept Jt may be 
unrealistic to expect those d town from 
the Bar and brought up in a different 
' era to be in tune with generally current 
• opinion. However, such a 
shoiiid shapd out view pf foe judical 
role. •/ ' 


New Law Books from 
Oxford 


Termination of Treaties in International Law 

The Dodrines of Rebus sic Stantibus and Desuetude 
Athanassios Vamvoukos 

The first extended study of some questions of great practical as well as theoretical interest in 
international law. 

£35.00, Clarendon Tress, 0 19 876179 1 

An Introduction to the Law of Restitution 

Peter Blrks 

First book on the law o! restitution to concentrate on foe structural principles of foe subject 
rather than foe fine texture of its detailed rules; aims to displace misleading terminology. 

535.00, Clarendon Press, 0 19 876074 4 

An Introduction to the Law of Torts 

Second Gdilion 

John G. Fleming 

Looks at foe way foe role of the law of torts has changed and examines the effects of these 
changes on the content and function of foe contemporary law of torts. 

515.00, Clarendon Press, 0 19 876154 6 £8.95, Paper covers, 0 19 876155 4 
Clarendon Law Series 

Grounds of Liability 

An introduction to the Philosophy of Law 
Alan R. White 

Offers detailed analysis of a batch of concepts, including foe concepts of an ad, voluntary 
conduct, intention, negligence and recklessness. 

£15.00. Clarendon Press, 0 19 876191 0 £6.95, Paper covers. 0 19 876197 X 

Causation in the Law 

Second Edition 

H.L.A. Hart and Tony Honord 

Retains foe original analysis of common-sense causal concepts virtually unchanged but 
incorporates hundreds of new decisions and a new preface. 

525.00, Clarendon Press, 0 19 825475 X £14.50, paper covers, 0 19 825474 1 

Regulating the Airlines 

Administrative Justice and Agency Discretion 

Robert Baldwin 

First book-fcnsfo study ol an American-sly le regulatory agency In Britain. 

£15.00, 0 19 82751 5 3 £7.95, paper covers, 5 19 827516 1 Oxford Soda-Legal Studies 

Offense to Others 

Joel Feinberg 

Second volume In The Moral Limits of the Criminal Lour, concentrates on the concept ol an 
‘offended menial stale* applying a complex version of foe olfence principle to such moral 
offences as obscenity, pornography, and obscene language. 

- S30.00, OUP/USA, 6 19 503496 X . 

Also available - Volume Oner Harm to Often" ■ £22.50, 0 19 503469 0 

The Lawful Rights of Mankind 

An Introduction to the International Legal Code of Human Rjghft • 

PauISieghart *• > " 

Explains for the general reader what lies behind the Code of human rights, how It was made, 
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how K works, ana what It says. 

£955, 0 19 219190 X, An OPUS Book 

The Refugee in International Law 

Quy S. Goodwln-GIU .... 

’A model of clarify and precision . . . Important and timely . . . Ha sobering and realistic views 

are totally devoid of hypocrisy or wishful ihfoHng.' Tildes Literary Supplement 

£950, Clarendon Press, 019 825518 7 New In paperback 


don Press, 019 825518 7 


European Human Rights Convention in 
Domestic Law - 

A Comparative Study 
Andrew Z, Drzemczewaki 

His is an important book and should be widely read, especially by lawyers in counlries which ■ 
enjoy foe luxury of freedom jinder ihe law.' Um> and Society 

£12.50, Cterenoon Press, 0 19 825525 X New In paperback 


Equality and Discrimination under 
International Law 

Warwick McKean 

'A stimulating introduction to a complicated subject" New Statesman 
£12,50, Clarendon Press, 0 19 825519 5 : , 


New In paperback 


, JolUl Bell. 

, Dr Bell h felhw endrmr iijawflt 


Policy Arguments in Judicial Decisions 

Johji Bell 

■ . a welcome addition to many reading Has/ Times Hither Education Snoot 


. a welcome addition to many reading lists.' limes Higher Education Supplement 
first extended sudy of this much dlricussed topic; seeks lo analyse the pbiSlftinclion of (he 
iiKfldanr In hard cases. ' 

89.50. Clarendon Press: 0 19 : New In paperback 

the Ride and Fall 6f Freedom of Contract 

KS. Atiyah 

Traces foe httoiy of one of foejreat intellectual movements ot modern fonts. > 

£14.95, .Clarendon Press, 0 19825527 6 ••■■■■ New in paperback 


Oxford University Press 
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presented In an Ingenious new 
way that reflects a growing 
questioning by young artists or 
the nature and enterprise of 
painting. 

Professor George Steiner, of 
the University of Geneva and 
extraordinary fellow of Chur* 
chill College, Cambridge, is to 
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professorship lectures on 
"Some readings of art", to be 
held at the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, Portman Square on 
May 7, 14, 21 and 28. Lectures 
are free but by ticket only and 
these may be obtained from the 
Institute, Portman Square, 
London W1H QBE. 


Papers are now being sought 
for the annual conference of 
the Society for Research Into 
Higher Education, to be held 
at Goldsmiths' College from 
December 18 to 20. Thu yeur’s 
topic is "Continuing educa- 
tion: moving the frontiers of 
higher education". Abstracts 
should be sent no later than 
May 21 to Peter Toy ne, Deputy 
director, North East London 
Polytechnic, Longbrldge 
Road, Dagenham RMS 2AJ. 


Appointments 


DURHAM 

Lectureship: Dr Edgar Hibberi 

imarkelingtaisineu school). 

READING 

Lectureships: Ms Virginia Gibson 

J land mnnagement and development); 
I. N. Hurt (Centre for Applied Lan- 


guage Studies); Mrs Audrey Hunter 
(construction management); S. J. 
San gw in e (engineering). 

Mr Michael L. Breaks, deputy libra- 
rian, University College. Dublin, has 
been appointed librarian at Herlol- 
Wflii University. Edinburgh. 

Professor John Andrews has been 
appointed vice principal of the Uni-' 
versity College of Woles. Aberystwyth 
where he is professor and head of the 
department of law. 

Mr WUilam J. Emond has been 
appointed vice principal of Dundee 
College of Technology , In succession io 
DrD. A. Kennedy who is takingup the 
post of principal of Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, Aberdeen. 

Dr Michael I. Gurr. first director of the 
Food Research Institute. Reading, has 
been granted the status and title of 
professor at the University of Reading. 

Dr John Anderson has been appointed 
postgraduate dean of Newcastle Uni- 
versity's faculty of medicine and den- 
tistry. The post carries the title and 
status of professor of medical educa- 


tion. Dr Anderson succeeds Professor 
Janies Parkhouse. who resigned last 
year. 

Mr Michael Hannon, at present deputy 
librarian at the University of Liver- 
pool. has been appointed to the post of 
university librarian at the University of 
Sheffield, where he succeeds Mr Colin 
Balmforth. 

Dr John Taylor, principal of Brctton 
Hall, has taken over as chairman of the 
Standing Conference of Principals and 
Directors of Colleges and Institutes in 
Higher Education. 

Professor Robert Pinker, professor of 
social work studies in me London 
School of ‘ Economics, has been 
appointed as pra-dircctor of the school 
for three years in succession of Profes- 
sor Michael Wise, who retires from the 
post In September. 


Chairs 


Dr Richard Ellis, currently on leave of 
absence from Durham as principal 
research nssoclntc at the Royal Green- 
wich Observatory, has been appointed 
to n chair in astronomy at the Universi- 
ty of Durham. 

Professor Angus J. Macintyre has been 
appointed professor of mathematical 
logic at llie University of Oxford. He is 
currently professor of mathematics at 
Yale University, where he has been the 
principal Investigator (on National Sci- 
ence Foundation grants) in mathema- 
tical logic. At the same time. Oxford 


Promotions 


ABERYSTWYTH, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 

Senior lectureships: Dr A. R. Davies 
(applied mathematics); Dr D. J. Hop- 

E er (biochemistry and agricultural 
lachemlstry); Dr J. A. A. Jones 
(orography); DrM. H. Lee and MrM. 
D. Tedd (computer science); Mr G. W. 
Williams (history). 


DURHAM 

Senior lectureships: Dr R. A. Abram 

S poiled physics and Electronics); Dr P. 

. Clarke (engineering); Dr O. T. P. 
K. Dickinson (classics and ancient 
history); Dr J. A. Moss (French); Dr 
Q. R. Smith (oriental studies); Mr G. 
R. Sullivan (law). 

has announced the appointment of 
artist David Tindic as Master of the 
Ruskin School of Drawing and Fine 
Art. 

Professor W.-K. Hay man, professor of 
pure mathemotlcs at Imperial College, 
London, has been appointed to a chair 
in pure mathematics on a part-time 
basis at the University of York for a 
period of live years. 

Michael W. Stubbs, at present senior 
lecturer in linguistics at the University 
of Nottingham, has been appointed to 
the chair in education with special 
reference to the teaching of English in 
education at the University of London 
Institute of Education. 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


From now until May 25, the Wellcome Institute for Ik. 
History of Medicine is mounting an exhibition entiled 
'The Pest Anatomized” which considers five ceutariet^ 
plague in western Europe. The exhibition, at 183 Bust* 
Road, London NW1, is open Monday to Friday, .1. 


Grants 


Energy Establishment Wlnifrith (hydration 
chemistry of cements for radioactive waste 


ASTON: Dr D. R. Davies. £30,325 from Rank 
Xerox Ltd (active learning and sales training); 
DrR. B. Stammers, MrM. S. Carey and M;R. 
G. Taylor, £26,765 from Department of Trade 
and Industry (selection criteria for computer 
input services); Dr N. R. Bromage, £2,081 
from Natural Environment Research Council 
(circadian and drcannual ihylhmi and photo- 

S eriodUc rime measurement during reproduc- 
ve cycle of rainbow trout); Professor P. E. 


immobilisation); Dr C. L. Page. £21,219 from 
Fosrac International Ltd (tecnoobgyof repair 
systems for reinforced concrete); Dr C. L. 
Page. £15,000 from Department of the En- 


drawings); Professor G. F. A. Harding. £5,000 
from British College of Ophthalmic Opticians 
(studentship In vision sciences). 


sor J. Bridgwater £73)50 from Shell Research 
BV Holland (void foftnallon in stationary and 
flowing solids); Dr K. K. 8. Hon, £33,015 from 
University of Edinburgh, as holders of an 


S crimUc lime measurement during reproduc- 
ve cycle of rainbow trout); Professor P. E. 
Barker, £22,550 from British Sugar pic (semi- 
coQtiniious chromatographic refining for 
'jejuatfoa of liquid mixtures); Professor P. E.. ' 


vironment (blended cements and control of 
alkali silica reaction in concrete); Ms J. Skinner 
and Dr A. Coyle, £1 1,997 from Equal Opppat- 
t uni tin Commission (women's work in clean- 
ing industry); Mr J. L. Sullivan, £36.400 from 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (mechanisms of wcBr in magnetic record- 
ing diskettes); Professor M. F. G. Stevens, Dr 
J, A, Hickman and pr A. G cache r, £271,311 
from Cancer, Reward) Campaign foynihcslt 
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trt -chromatography cot- 
: ' umtu); Professor J. A. Blair, £21,584 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (metabolism of 
■ folates In normal qna neoplastic tissues); 
: A. BWr.JU.59a from Shell UK 

1 Ud (possible effects 6f lead poisoning on the 
twin); Dr C. L. Page, 121,219 from Atomic 
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IrtBhwSt Midlands Regional Health Author- 
ity (profiling of low molecular weight tumour 
associated compounds); Dr □. A. Lewis. 
£1,557 from Ciba-Gdgy pic (encapsulation of 
siariods In erythrocytes in treatment of arthri- 
tis); Mr T. H. Richards and Mr P. Oooloy, 
|W,027 ahd PERQ computer system from 
SERC (computer irilerpretaiian ofengliieerlpg 
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BIRMINGHAM: Dr S. Salmons, £25.700 from 
Medtronic B V (conditioning of skeletal muscle 
for myocardial assistance); Professor P. A. 
Bacon, £37,416 from Arthritis and Rheumat- 
ism Council (significance of fibronectm in 
cryoglobulins in rheumatic vasculitis): Mr W. 
G, Fleming, £29,333 from Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Council (factors affecting in- 
formation exchange in a rheumatology clinic); 
Dr S. P. Young. £23,105 from MRC (Iron 

drugs - Fluoxetine and Itnlpramine - in 
postnatal depression); Mr A. N. Emery, 
£52,325 from SBRC (fermentation plant pilot 
study for support of mixing and scale-up 
studies): Dr A. Lyddlail and Mr A. N. Emery, 
£49,832 from SERC (controlled fabrication 
and operation of immunoaffinity absorbents in 
biochemical downstream processing); Profes- 
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Bakhtar, £4,140 from CEOB (CASE scheme - 
wetness losses In steam turbines); Dr D. W. 
Jones, .£88,095 from SERC (elocttanlc ma- 
terials supply unit); Dr N. J. Kuhn, £39,608 
from AFRC (cationic activation of cactose 
synthetase); Dr S. J. Cooper, £19,568 (ram 
Clba-Gcigy Pharmaceuticals Division (be- 
havioural and pharmacological analysis of 
anorcctivc effects of CGS 8216); Professor H. 
Smith, £24,218 from MRC (determinants of 
. cytofoxloHy pi Notaferia goporrhoeae for hu- 
man phagocytes); Professor W. N. Everitt, 
£9,12J from SERC (visiting fellowship for 
Professor F. V. Atkinson on propen lea of 
Titchinarsh-Weyl M-coolflclcnt); Dr 3. D. 
Key, £6,747 from SBRC (visiting fellowship for 


£20,433 from UKAEA (droplet mesnmaul 
In annular two phase flow); Dr I. M. 
bottom and Dr I. R. Harris, £49400 N*J 
SERC (development of hydrogro <Sffabf 
membranes as specialized catalysts); OrAL 
Slockley and Dr D. Burned. £10,108 ha- 
MRC (form and (Unction of hug sM*l 
proteinase Inhibitor); Professor SI w% 
£36,100 from Central Bkmin|)iaia Ikre 


Nawton, ll3,107 from Weal BlnaUai 
Health Authority (laleUIte antenatil dStiA 
Professor T. Bell and Dr A. M*"**"* 
University of Hull, £63,450 from UnhttM 


Key. £6,747 from SBRC (vlilting followiklp for 
Profeasor E. F. Assmus on p-Rank of dcaigns): 
Dr D. K. Bedford, £1,457 from SERC 
(observation! on La Palma J/G/4 - space 
research); Mr S. Ramson, £1,600 from ESRC 
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Cor^itftig vssA Coropmtji. Top down design 
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6.2Q SocfrlScfcn^s foundation ctWna. EngTandt* 
„ the place for me (DIOZ; 12) 

8-45 Matin fpundatkjn- course. Iteration and boo- 
verpnre (MIDI: prog 9) 

10.10 Inlroductiaa to Pure MkihenMUto. Functions' 
(M243-. prag 9) - 

10£§ mriMNuwuaS<>iiitics.Ttis PptsMwpracefl 

11.00 Processes and PnxKKts. Intervention I* 
not enough (T263; P«« 31 
11.25 Mtnegeeieu. Issoe* to Foil Compulsory 
Etfuceifon. Sheffield: the tertiary debate 


BBC2 

640* Oeolory. Mineral* under the mtcrowpe(S236; 

•481 Sce&l SdcBco foimdstion course. England Is 
_ - the place for me (DI02; prog 12) 

2340* ^covering Pbydcs. Juggling with physics 

83.55* Msn'i.Sel^lmH Quest, Hie roaring silence 

nADtoi Sm pr0? u> 

' U* W® Century Novel and Its Legacy. 

R.no .(wn B,ul f f- 0 , 51 
2340 Opeo Forum. Informs lion programme for OU 

• - Hwfptt * 

2340* . Science faundatloncwnte. Rutherford and the 
atom (SUM; prog 5) 

Wednesday April 24 

8BC2 . ! 

' *' oun, * , ^ 0,, Dutch heat 

. *45* Ait* fcmndailpa course, .Conlntts fai mutical 
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TtownlfUMSipjMj) . • 

2345* Blptogyi Form andFuttcUon, Tho Mlwchon- 
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. U btuvaitag TMtat. • Mag wlfh .(Wta- - . -Uih*(A3lj. ^ ^ \ , 

: ' •!.',> • • J|, • W* Dcvctopmcriu Betryecnypuend ptc : 2340 Msnseemedt end Dw School. Depotv Hoadr 
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1140 M 
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^ MaiM foundation cferrae. Keraiion «ad end. 
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and Dr A. H. Barnett, £1479 from British 
Diabetic Association (relationship between 
low serum C4 concentration and Insulin depen- 
dent diabetes); Dr D. R. Stanworth. £15JX)0 
from ICl Pharmaceuticals (In vivo and In Vitro 
laboratory methods of elucidating the mochjtn- 
taras underiyina different forms of clinically 
adverse anaphylactic type roaotloni lo phnr- 
maceutlcal arenls): Professor M. Drury, 
£15,673 from lCl Pharmaceuticals (research 
nurse for general practice unit); Dr 0. Black- 
ledge, £50,969 from Cancer Rcsonrch Cam- 
paign (cancer clinical trials unit); Dr O. 
Blackledgc. £8,812 from Cancer Row arch 
Campaign (cancer clinical trials unit); Dr T. P. 
Webb, £3,318 from West Midlands Regional 
Health Authority (amniocentesis audit grant): 
Professor E. G. Knox. £32,150 from Central 
Birmingham Health Authority (support for 
Health Services Research Centro); Professor 
R. M. Browne, £2,786 from DHSS (assessment 
of dental materials); Dr J. Kcmm, £14,284 
from West Birmingham Health Authority 
(Raitaforiab diet aurvey); Dr N. J. Kuhn, 
£15,289 from AFRC (carbohydrate utilization ■ 
In locating! mammary gland); Dr J. Stephen, 
Dr M. P, Osborne andDr D. C.A. Cindy, 
£J3,300 from Wellcome Trust (pathophyslofo- 
gy of rotavfrua and sabnonella experimental 
gastroenteritis in parallel with human clinlcBl 
studies); Dr M. fi7 B. Hayes. SJ6.667 from 
Cyan amid Company (Interactions of AC293 
.. With soil tMtutilmcnU and with soils); Dr M; C. 
Srott hnd Dr D.' R. Chrttle, £2,000 from 
, Health and Safety Executive (in vivo measure- 
ments of liver and kidney cadmium concentra- 
tions and relationships to biological Indicators 
•of renal dysfunction); Mr A. D. Thomas, 
f?i890 from Department of the Environment' ' 
. QrfUt physical and. social' gtudy of houses Jn 
mitillpTe OccUMtlOD); Mr F. A. Garner and Dr 
T;J. VeaSBy, £47,780 (rom SERC (fed amatlon 

icra^and^tger 


Research Association Inc AilBAfrCCt^r 
copper based alloys); Dr C. W. wtaW 
Professor R. E. Heater of Yorit Unfomfi 
£40,059 from SERC (enzymt nwMf 
using ullra-violot reasonance aud^ww^ 
hanced Raman spectroscopjd; fttrfmoiu.'r 
Morrison, £15,187 from SBRC {vltita|». 
lowship in nuclear structure phytic* 
reactions); Professor G. C. Morriio a.flsg 
from SBRC (consolidated pant for »gFr 
In nuclear phyilra): Pnu^r J- 
£149,327 from SERC (Ojrid Dow 1 
radioisotopes); also £12.901 
Ud (ditto)) DrR. W. Whitworth, 

SERC (Wiltltw fellowship: wp) IpKMfg. 
dislocation In fco); Dr W. P. Dodd. tyyg. 
British Library (/ensiblUly study taWWf 
technology); Dr J. A. FranUyn aw Di . 
Shcppnrol £7,850 from Ceolral Btog- 
Hcollh Authority Endowment FlindW, 
of T3 to anterior pituitary nudew 
Profossor J. M. Harrington, 

Buronoan Carbon Black 

(treatment of algae at Whltaoe). 

' - ; :s 

Abel. £41.631 from Scottish 


duura); Proresaor a. JJrtnrt om 
Harvey £37,920 from SERCC^^jrti. 
nance and operation In 
Professor JrD. E. 

ty right*); Professor P- W. 
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of (ffotRiBb);;piu8 9 . panl of £103,837 from. 
laguabOts. and Lina Rover iLtd for same 
nuroosei Dr S.; J. Ferguson. and Dr 1/ B. 
JaefeaQh. 01,800 fronvafiRCfrolS of auxlUarv 


Jw^h.Hl, 800 froovfflBRC(rol6of auxiliary 

LAikaomte R weareh^nd (sub-clawiflcation 
oIB cell tumpurt according to khpnh Or lambtM 

'Natwitffrfrtitiilefpr ie^tifflmd thepShl 

BfrnimRham . Health Authority Bndowhtent; 
^^(dptentoaUdh of wMon PbS typhjmiJr- 


(effects of ittitibiforeoTMinePS tgrt. 

bfocheihlcal. prpjjertiw , 9 \. proftfl* * 
monoafolne oxldaro ^ Et 

'Kissswr^raS 


, Kenniet .uupni * 31 ; 

, dowments Research TVu*l jlA. 


Foundation (amino: add i 
muscle protein balance in 
ft frtrtUTWil ti» tibia) •* “•< 







Secretary of the Chest 

(FINANCE OFFICER) 

Applications are invited for ihe post, from which ihe 
present Secretary. Mr. William Hyde, will retire at 
31 December 1985. The Secretory of ihe Chest is Ihe 
chief executive officer of the Curators of (he 
University Chest (which under the University's 
Council is responsible for the conduct and super' 
vision of Ihe University's finoncial business), and as 
such heads a major section of the University’s 
central administrative service. The current salary 
(subject to the annual review of nccdemic salaries) is 
£22,630. 

Furtkier particulars from (he Registrar, University 
Offices, Wellington Square, Oxford OX1 2JD, who 
should receive applications, including the names of 
three referees, not later than 20 May. 


UNIVERSITY 
MANCHESTER 1 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMETRICS 

a icadons are Invited from wilt* 
qualified candidates, with 
interests in theoretical or anp lied 
econometric work, for the Chair of 
Econometrics in the Department 
of Econometrics and Social Stat- 
istics. ... , 

The Department la responsible lor 
teaching and research in eco- 
nometric theory, appl ed eco- 
nometrics, mathematical and 
quantitative economics, eco- 
nomic and eoclel statistics. 

S raphy and computing for 
scientists. 

The University seeks a person 
with experience and standing in 
eny area of econometrics, but it 
would be an advantage rf me 
appointee also had Interest* in 
some ol the other eepecta ot the 
work of the department 
Further partloniara .may be obtal- 





university of : 

BRADFORD 

LECTURESHIP 

IN MECHANICAL 


diTti k’ H; iWJ 


COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN 

Ths at»M sppolnttd wouSd M n- 
qulred to Isetura si Honoun Dsgroe 
hwsl ooiiuibuflno lo conns moiurtt on 


► Mil 1 'll | J ■T7- 1 ill'l l! ' 'l n 


Aided Msnificlurs. or MossUng. As a 
major user id UsEtaidoal EeginserlDS's 
ApallorOonsin dlsulbutsd compuisr 
workiMlIon*. ha would assume rs- 
spanilblllttss lor to-ordlnaiian end 
dmlopiu'ni ol sohwsis-biMd stud- 
ios. Ilablng with Uw Compror Centra ; 
and with o#nr mail w ths nrtvwwt 
Dutlss IwWo th> gsiianl optrailon, 
ispidsdon and hDUiAsspmg prwed- 
uras on ihe system, adviilnfl users on 
pragraomt dmlepmarit and softwin 
BUisration. Wah Intsresis in WudMl 
ippfcaUoni of Compuisr Aldsd Dsrign. 
ha wooU t» sqwdad to comftute lo 
proloci studios at poet and utidir- 
giadusli Inst -A prfoin resaarcli 
rscerd and an ippiopilais combliatkm 
ol ecidsodc. iiuhntital, or soRwira 
house BqxriuH era sfsinfiiL Sslsry 
on sal* f7Sa^|«25 pa. 

. Furthsr psiticslirs; sad 
tarstii fesm *» Dspsiy Ssnitaiy. 8st: 
ME/UCAIVTH. UshmlW S* IrwHpiA 
Wail YorksUis, 8D7 1DP. Clestog date 


UniyersityofStr^^ 

department of physics . . 

‘NEWBL00D’ I^CTURESHP 


35 years 

pulses fr 


^ J ^ 


hom PhD candldstw M olhw trtai who wish to chang. 
research will alab be considered. 

Salary onl4Cforemacale(CT.82MH.9M perarinum). USS benefit 
moixl Steel. QaNjwQ 1 ^ . 

CioalnfldaiBforwpIlc^llonK.IQ M^ 1 ^ : . • (726*4) 



UNI Vl-KSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

FACULTY OF 

EDUCATIONAL 

STUDIES 

Applications are invited far a 'We* Blood' 
Lectureship m Posi-Compulstty 
Education, tw* l« a ftmt appQ'rtmtnl In 
the Depirunanu ol Adult Education and ol 
Educailon. Tlus pail is designed lo help 
develop end generate reseaich and 
development viOrX in Ihe pcst-tompulsorv 
phase ol eduuhon and training whet* 
Schools, further Education and Adult 
Education interlace Research Interests in 
gna or mote ol the holds ol curriculum and 
programme development, learning and 
teaching strategm and still development 
would he considered appropriate The 
person appointed would alio be expected 
to nuke a leaching 
contribution in fetovmt Helds 
Candidates, who should not be more than 
35 years ol ige should have a background 
■n yicm psychology at another appropriate 
social science discipline and a idevinl 
postgraduate Qual'ltralion in educational 
eUidiei would be expacted: a capacity lo 
make a vigorous and Innovative research 
contribution h essential. 

• Salary an suN. £U20 x £470 to £14.875 
par annum under raWaw). ; The hUtal 
ilfiry win degand up quantitations and 
experience-, | 

Further parilridan may ha oblifnid (ram 
'• Mr D W Piwti. Staffing . 
OaparWani, Tba.UMvanlfr el. 

Sou thure ton. 8M.8KH, to wflom - ' . 

agpllullnia |7 copies frora UK 
■ppllnnla) ihoiM be iint nol Mu than 
M April. tU»- Quoting Ralorann 
Number 1914/A. . ; 4725931 


University of 

KEELE 


Lecturer In Department of 
Economics and 
Management Science 

Applications invited for post 
of Lecturer In Accountancy. 
Candidate will be encour- 
aged to develop his/her own 
speciality, however an Inter- 
est in Information Systems 
or Operational Research 
would be helpful. Salary 
(£7,620 - £14,926). Further 
particulars and application 
forma from The Registrar, 
The University of Keels, 
Staffs. STS BBG, to whom 
completed forme ehould be 
returned by 9 May 19R5. 

' 1 - .006011 






innir 

Unlveralty of Wales 

BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMICS 
LECTURER 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


ECONOMETRICS 

(Raf. C44) 


LECTURERS 

(fixed-term 3 yeara) 
Within the following arena; 
Banking 

International Finance 
Managerlel/lnduatrlal 


Accounting 

Financial, Management, 
International 

- Organisational Behaviour 
Operations Management 
Personnel Management 
International Management 

MARKETING 

(Raf. CAD 


Salary; C7620-E14926 
par annum 

Requoata (quoting Raf. | for . 
details and application form lo 
Staffing Office, UWJST, PO Box 
68, Cardiff CF13XA, 
Closing pata: 17 Muy lSfiB, .- 
172 553) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 

Management Centre 

LECTURER 

IN TECHNOLOGICAL 
MANAGEMENT 

This naw posl will form part of the 
leam which leaches raineueroBirt 
subjects to undsrgnMfuals engineer 
ing students. Opportunities also axis 
lo inch at postgraduate and post 
experience lewis at the Management 
Centre. Research interests should be 
In Technological Management and 
will be organised wiltilniha Centre's 
Posloraduata School. Candidates 
should hold a good honouh 


University of 




















Universities' continued 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 

Temporary Appointments {two) in Old and Middle English 
Applications are invited for two temporary academic 
posts In Old and Middle English: 

a) one appointment will be for the session October 1985- 
September, 1986; and 

b) the other appointment will be for a period of approxi- 
mately four months, January 1986-May 1986- 

The appointments will be at the level of Assistant 
Lecturer. The current salary scale is tr£8,825-lr£1 4.091. 
Entry point on this scale will be In accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 

Prior to application, further Information (Including ap- 
plication procedure) should be obtained from the Se- 
cretary and Bursar, University College, Balfleld, Dublin 
4. Telephone enquiries: 693244, ext. 431. 

The closing date for receipt of completed applications 
Is Thursday, 16th May, 1986. 

(72661) 


UNIVERSITY OF EVANSVILLE-BRITISH 
CAMPUS 

Harlaxtort College, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Vacancies for taSdsnl ledums In the abovo to Ida row Mil Thay wBl ba Ailed by 
aohoian In Hw early stage* of Ihelr a cottar la careers wtto v» prepared to teacn 
Introductory or sunny courses and a too more advanced courses to undargmdualo 
students Ore majority of whom sre from the United Stales. The possession of a doctoral 
degree wll be an advantage but to not a noeoaity. 

AppNoatfon forma and further particulars may be obtained from the 8eoretary. 
The doling data for appltaitlons Is 30th April. 


Brunei University 

Economica Department 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
AND LECTURESHIP 
IN FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are Invited far 
theae nowly created post*, one 
of which la supported by the 
Baineo Palrbnlrn Charitable 
Trust. Those applying should 
have a background of econo- 
mica and preferably also an 
appraprlate profoaslonal 
quail rlcBtlan. 

The peraona appointed will 
be expected primarily to 
promote the teaching of fi- 
nance and accountancy to atu- 
denta taking degrees In econo- 
mics. They may eleo have an 
opportunity to teach at Han- 
ley. The Management College, 
which la associated with the 
University. 

Candidates should have re- 
eearch Interests which make 
good sense In in economics 
department. 

The aalary la within the 
Senior Lecturer scale £14.139 
- £17,709, or within the Lee* 


un, plua £1, 
London All 


£1.293 per 







UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 

ApgftMU'ani are invited far a rwo-year 
foctuieihlp in Engbdi b) Un School ol 
■toaBdt end Am>f ricirv Su«a« cqingwf 

MWLfcWst* 1M4 


EHWtrhn' l «*riV w with MMlayal Hata- 
tora ViatJd t* an sdvanuga. ai would - 
coipptunci h Ariglo-Satw. T(ia talaiy 
“ w»to *■ Vatfurw icafa Icurrani- 
h.flWO-tHSa par annun pfui US3 
banaRli; ictfi under revtowl 

Applicant at (thiaa aoplaiL which 
ibaidf liclude a Ml ottrlailuo ifbt to- 
aludtog ami fats of hfitfi legaifiar with 
*» "MW Mto aldrHMa af Ihrea gar- 
aons to whore rsfoinca n ay b* mid*, 
itairiA bt M|td wf* tha toUUlihaMM 
: Uotatobf at fan Aogto. Nor- 

Wtofc NM IM im tm Kill aid 21H) 
frere whore torton paMcaton oay ha ab- 
Ml htar Duo It Mop IKS. Na 
hww of appRcotioa ire bread. 02565) 


McMaster University 

Da pnrtment of Ooogrophy 

H i?. M» ln Street West. 

•„ Hamilton, Ontario 

. ?*• 

. .Tola*; 061-834 7 
Application* are invited for 

TWO TENURE TRACK 
. ‘POSITIONS IN 
• HUMAN ‘ 
GEOGRAPHY 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications era Invited for 
a position, as above, in the 
Department of Accountancy. 


InB’ BullnoM Finance or Taxa- 
tion- H °wavar. application* 
Will be considered from par- 
apna qualified in any of the 
Department'a major, teaching 
Both lecturing and 
practical buainaa* experience 
are deafrable qualiricationa. 

Tha salary for Senior Loc- 
on a scale from 
NZC29.4S0 to NZSaa,68B 
Cbar>, to NZS37.B40 per 
annum and for Lecturers la on 
5iyaS^*e52 ,m NZSB3.6BB to 
V*.?. 7 '?® 8 .Mf. annum. Th* 
r r l ,v .*. r ?Jf v •m located on the : 
outskirts af . Christchurch. 


turer scale £7.920 - £14,999 
per annum, plus £1.283 per 
annum London Allowance, 
with USS benefits. Starting 
date la 1 September IS85. 

Further Information and an 
application form may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Secretary. Brunei University, 
Uxbridge. Mlddleaex UBS 
3PH. Closing date forappllca- 


Brunel Univeralty Is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 
(94288} HI 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Pritysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 

LECTURESHIP 
INTHESCHOOLOF 
PLANT BIOLOGY 

Applications ore Invited for 
the above poat which has been 
established initially for a 


and preference may be given 
to candidates with special In- 
terests in population biology, 
ayatams ecology or ecological 
Be net lea- 
st or ting aalary according to 
age and exparlance will be 
within the range £7,020 - 
£9.860 per annum on the, 
univeralty Lecturers' acale. 


University of 
Durham 

CHAIR OF MUSIC 

Applications are Invited for 
tha Chair of Music from candi- 
dates with research interests 
In any field of musical scho- 
larship, end who would make 
a strong contribution to the 
musical life of the University. 
The appointment will dele 
from I October 1989 or such 
date as may be arranged. 

The appointment will be 
made on the basic Professorial 
salary acale (£18.172 
£21,196 per annum) together 
with tha usual pension 
arrangements. 

Applications (twelve 

copies), Including tha names 
of three referees, must be 
submitted not later than Mon- 
day. BO May 1989 to the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall. Durham DH1 3HP. 
from wham rurther particu- 
lars may be obtained. 

(94293) HI 


University of 
Warwick 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications sre invited for 
tha above post In the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry tenable 
from let October 1989 for e 
period of up to three years. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates with an Interest in 
spectrocapy but application! 
from candidates with Interests 
In other areas of physical 
chemistry will also be consi- 
dered. 

Initial aalary up to £8,920 
per annum on the Lecturer 
scale: £7,990 - £14,995 p.a. 
(under review). 

Further particulars end ap- 

f llcetion forme ere available 
ram the Registrar, Univeralty 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT' jgj 

The H n4 ^ r ?i tyof University of 

Sheffield Glasgow 

) l vision of Education School of Financial Et^ 


S nrlod Of three years from 1st 
lotober I88S. The appoint- 
ment will ba In Plant Ecology 


J Mention forma era available 
ram tha Registrar, University 
of Warwick, Coventry GV4 
7AL quoting Ref. No. 56/A/ 
89. Closing data for applica- 
tions 10th May 1989. 

(94291) HI 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Mat hematic a 

LECTURESHIP 

Candidates must preferably 
be qualified in an area of 
research related to those of 
the Department, which In- 
clude. as part of the Nonlinear 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Division of Education 

LECTURER 
IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
(IN-SERVICE) 

Applications are invited for 
the above post to develop and 
teach In-servlco courses in tha 
area of Primary Education and 
be responsible far the co- 
ordination of the Division's 
short course work. Know- 
ledge of In-service work and 
evidence of a strong research 
intereat In aspects af the 
primary curriculum would be 
advantageous. 

fnltlal salary in the range 
£7,SB0- £12.633 a year an the 
scale for Non-Cllnlcol Lectur- 
ers. rising to £14,829 a year. 
Expected ago of candidates up 
to about 39 yaara, but older 
candidates not precluded. 

Particulars from the Per- 
sonnel Department, 

(Academic Staffing), the Uni- 
versity, Sheffield BIO 2TN to 
whom applications (6 copies). 
Including the nnmaa and 
addresses of three referees, 
should be sent by 30 April 
1989. Quote refi R246/DI. 
(94299) HI 


University of 
Essex 

DIRECTOR 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
LIAISON & 
RESEARCH 
DEVELOPMENT 

Applications are Invited for 
the abovs post, for appoint- 
ment from 1 August 1883, for 
three years In the rirat inst- 
ance. This IS a new post end It 
will be tha responsibility of 
the successful candidate to 
develop end expend the 
industrially-related work of 
the University. 

Applicants must have scien- 
tific or engineering qualifica- 
tions and background, with 
commerrlal/induatrlal experi- 
ence, Including marketing, 
preferably gained In an R & D 
context. 


Salary will be on tha acale 
£14.139 - £17,709 p.a. (under 
review). 

Applications (10 copies) in- 
cluding a curriculum vitae and 
the names and addresses of 
three referees, should reach 
tha Registrar (ref a/ 230/ 
THEfl), University or Eaaex, 
Wlvenhoe Park, Colchester 
C04 3SQ, front whom further 


Applications (two capfga) 
giving full dotalla or age. 
qualiricationa, research and 
teaching experience, end pub- 
lice t ion*. together with the 
pants* and addresses of three 


Ijatrar'B Of nee, Univeralty 
Collage of North Wales, Ban- 

I ior, Gwynedd LL37 200 , 
rom whom further partlau- 

IWmST- M1 


ii.-ar_~ _ _ it- — _~_.7rL uwh or?vj. xroni wnum uiruier 

3SSSS. Peranum W (84289 ) ‘"hJ 

tlnna. mnilnmun m.rhsnlrs. Dy lO May 1»8B. (34299) HI 


The salary for Senior Lee- „ University of 
NzSa.&o 0 "./ IvzVVSVS . Newcastle upon Tyne 

NZB37.B40 per Department of Applied 

SS gSSr* as;-, demonstrator 

outskirts or .Christchurch. * ^ 

known- as New Zealand's Applications ora Invited ror 

'Garden City' >. : *P“ poat or Demonstrator In 


■^rthar particulars and 
conditions or appointment 
may bo obtained from the 


WC1H0PF Square, . London 

_ Applications close with the 
Registrar, University or Can- 
terbury. Private Bag. Christ* 
church, New Zealand, on 28 
June 1983. 134333) HI 



One of these may. be at the , 
ov «nt that au! table. 


SS^!u! >4 !lK a f °Mi) 6, ana'.-, 
pr Mth positlpna may he/lll«ul 

from women are aheouragad. 
t • *al«u-y accord l tiQ to tc«U. 1 

1 :■ 

The two nosltionx are) ! 

location theory or regional 

Apply with full currlc'uluifi . 
vl^e And ' thh of ■ three 

* Com 

tttt tltfi- 

f lull tqn r Ontario, • 
l. bSforq Way 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

The Council of the Unl- 
veralty Invites applications tor 
the following position) . 

SIRJAME8. ! 
HJETOHER ? 

• ' CHAIR OF. , . 

• '••BUSINESS. • 
ADMINISTRATION 

academic leadership and poa- 

SAw3Aa5a!s?& 
Mgusesf or .**•» 

to. tie arranged, . ; 


■ r.HK»<win> Oi-n invuon ror 
the post or Demonstrator In 
the Department of Applied 
Mathematics for three years 
front 1st October 1SB3. The 
parson appointed will ba ex- 
peated .to taach and ■ pursue 

and its spoil cauorl*. Sobie 
Interest end experience of 
computlag may be an ad van- 

UlflB* 

Saleor Will be at' en 
£8,920 bar- annum according 

per‘SSte‘? UB f ,riC *^ nB . mfM - 

. pasar 'isaHsr'te&s 

Aaslstant Raetotrar. (FP), The 
University, 6 Kanejngton. Ter- 
race. Newcastle upon ~ 
NE1 7RU, With whom appllcan 
ttans (2 copies ), tagethei^ with 

the names and addresses of 
three rafereea, should b~ 
'~daed not 


HI 


Goldsmiths’ College 
University of London >. 

; ; LECTURER(O.B) 

IN STATISTICS 

i invited it 

a half P time Permanent posts 
, Lecturer In Sta 
the Deportment 
ttcel Selene 


Uonp, continuum mechenlca, 
control theory, mathematical 
modelling mathematical blolo- 

« y,. numerical anelysls. non- 
near ware theory. end 
. . BtoohesUc- p roc eases, Other 

■ course a in mathematics and in 
addition hoe a largo commit- 
mant to service teaching. This 
established appointment will 
be made at tha lower end of 
the Lectureship acale. 

.. ^ HS thB, l D ■ pUflul • ,^ ■ nnd ap- 
pllcntion forme are available 
from the stuff Of Hear, 
Kerlot-Watt Univeralty, 

Chambers Street. Edinburgh 
EH1 1HX to whom completed 
application forme should be 
returned by 17th MaV, 1985. 

quota Ref. 97/85. 
.(94986)- HI 


Imperial College 

LECTURESHIP 
SOLID STATE 
PHYSICS 

' Appllcatlona are invited, 
from persons with experlentM 
In experimental or theoretical 
auffaca physios, for s lec- 
tureship in a group promoting 
? n * w aaml-conduotor 

Initiative, and strongly 
-ongoing programs of thaoro- 
Uoal surface physlca, metal 
physics, and disordered mate- 
riel* reeearch. . 

Appointment will be made 
on the Loo tuj-er Scale 88,733-- 

AJIdwarice. - ^ d!n0 1 f ,nd0n 

. rU5 nQU, S?* Qr appllcatlona 
(CV. publications fat future 
Dlnn and reference* 
direct from three referees) to 
Prpr*** or John Fendry, Black 
ett Laboratory ' 
l°ae. London I 

8 ^V4'K98 8 9 e , 0,,bV 


v . -. University of 
Surrey 

Department of Hotel, 
Catarina and Tourism 
Management 

LECTURER 

INMANAGEMENT 

STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
the above lectureship. 

A suitable candidate will be 
an honours .graduate, prefer- 
ably with a hlghqr donree and 
with experience in the hotel 
Industry. The parson 
appointed will epaclaflea In 
teaching hotel management at 
undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate level* and will share the 
teachlno of management stu- 
dies . 

.Salary will ba In the range 
£7,990 - 14,999 per annum 


^LECTURESHIP 

^ a ^S2 unta ncy/ 
FINANCE 

Applications ora invitu. 
the post of Lecturer 
Department of 
Candidates wouldt«MlSj v - 
to develop teachlSS'JS'W 
search interests in SS ^ 
more of the area* nr 
tne theory a^ finin^ 1111- 
porting, auditing, buJioJL 1 ? 
nance, managerial 
and control, ilSmSRl 
formation ayateM/arnffl,, 11 ' 

aspsass»®fe 

ranga rf.990 1 - £ 1 4,923^ 

Lecturers' scale w|§, 3 ^* 

Bisi, 

gySSvissfSiBja 

8QQ. where apnllcsuotu? 1 

SSB’tS.'TlBt- 3 ® 


University of 
Surrey 

□apartment orHoiol. 

Catarina end Tourim 
Management 

LECTURER 
IN SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 
AND INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Application! ere Invited let 
the above poat. 

A suitable candidal* wtt 
have o good honour* digrat la 
a numerate subject and * 
higher degree In tha an* Ol 
Information technology, me 
agamont Information afitocH 
or systems analyst*. Tha pie 
son appointed will bo ot- 
pacted to teach at underem]*- 
ato and postgradust* Itvtk 
and to develop relevsci mm 
study mstsrlaf. 

Salary will be In tha rare* 
£7,320 - 14,929 par amis 
according to age, qualKlo- 
tlona ana axpsnenca. lope 
annuatlan under USS condi- 
tions. 

Further particular* in 
available from 'tha Andmn 
Registrar (AA), University of 
Surrey. Guildford, Sum) 
GU2 OXH, or Tel: dulklfwi 
(0483) S7i981, Ext. US. Ap- 
plication* from mm «( 
woman. In the form of t 
curriculum vltaa, Includtao 
tha names rind addreaooo « 
threa refareris, should bawl 
to thaammeaddreMbyBOMir 

5??^«ft fl 42 l 8 h A^ 


University of 
8 1 Andrews ■ 

Applications era Invito i| fk 
re poet of 

POSTDOCTORAIi 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT . 

to work on Ihe t^etaTOj 
Instabilities In8o or 
Fields, whloh Is of w 
damentnl ImporUJiM Mj 

Flares. 

The post la tbndedbr^J 
SBRC and tha aP^*E2 
will bo for three verel ««". 
October 


— . , rev - IT, rereu HOI UKKIUm ( b* 

according to age. quallfloo- Starting salary Wlgg “1 

tlona end exporlenoo. Super- rango £7,1120 W *M a0 J5 

an nu at Ion under USB oondl- annum on the )A pW 



Z1 

per ai 


subocqben\ h Vl* ry^o? C [hS 

ias^*wfljwsid 

* »5|ar^*^* M |fl h a cipainBor each' 


rtroin'. \ ^appointed 
— be *XP«cted tq teach 




and MathemaUcal. . studies 
hrograrpniaa, a* well a* undor- 
ralte'raMiWCh. .Candidates 

■ffisar 1 j? v? 

oiled at«t)tls.ti eg will be gpiwl 

^•rpd,i.; .. .... ; ; . 

B8as .nffdiaa*isfc 


at* lls. to '. 


University of 
, ..Essex 

. ■ ACCOMMbDATION 
• MANAGER ^ .■ 

ISqlsry £1 1 ,675 - £1 4.929 per 
| qiinum, under review). 

- 

• " menage- . 

T . ' 

• £"° tt f P dlr P- ct| ga ri.lerBe hbm- 

'-:eA£&'aase-«i 

•• SSM nr&xar--!az- 


annuatlan under USS condi- 
tion*. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Academic 
Registrar (AAL University of 

(0483)571281, Bxt, 839. Ap- 
plications, from man and 
women. In the form of a 
curriculum vitae. Including 
the name* and addragaoH of 
three referees, should be sent 
to the game address by 20 May 
■ImMfctt reference 


VUMI8T ‘ 

- P e ,P“ r hn^nt or Polymer 
> . Bclbnpe and Technology 

chAir in polymer 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY , 

•'-1 Applications Iftra invited ,Qr 
■' S'? vacant Chair Jn - Pol ymer 
So lance rind .Technology! the- 
- ocaupaftt will also be Head of 
Deportment and responsible 
for 'undergraduate and • post- 
graduate teaching _. and re- 
search. Applicants will be 
expected to have a dlatlrtg. 
ulahed international record of 
academic : .or Industrial 


Appllcatlona, wltt »;H 
curriculum vitae ^ 
name* of three ret rre* 
should ba amit, *■ ■«- 

B oaalblo. to Dr 
leportment of 
Math omatl cs , The 
St Andrews. Fife KV*®^ 
from whom ^further par* 
lars may be obtain*?. • g, 
(94309) 


University of * : 
Canterbury 
New Zealand , : 

: LECTURE®.. 

towor. 

gO£S& 

glnesring from wlwbPjyre 
&lad graduotoiWf'Oj^riSli 
teach and eanry out 
mechanics of a 


'achievement.' There is no res- . 
trlctlon on tp* particular field ' 


5x^-me*SS3 *gg& 

ssaBtoirW/targS 


Within the scope of polymer 
sclrinoe and technology, but' 
applicants are expected to 
have abroad l sOlentLflo know- 
ledge of the chemistry. DhVlICl 


lsdhe pf the chen,lstry, physics 
'•pa processing pf polymeric 
. materials. 


i ''' 1 ' 






- Tte ttuSjU •j’or > application • 
forms and further par daul 
reference . PS 

■’ Manchester . M60 -' 


; would b* an ■rSi»W l l2 
Ph.D. degree or *or 

re* oar ah outputwom 
many bri expectad- ■ ^ 

ssT-.si'viTfn?" ; - 

^Essass. sfySg-f* 

.may be OMaln^ g^njoy 

assirau <t$&. 

36 Oordon Before. 
.WC^OPF. 


\\ i* !■ 


rvi. : v 


, enquiries Can •>'. 

° 'ton . ba . made of the 
IS May 1985. (94283) . Hl > 


b«\ mode of the 


(9431D 


M- '' ' 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 19.4.S5 


Universities continued 


Goldsmitha’ College 

Uidversity ofLondon 

School of Adult end 
Community Studies 

lecturership 
in ADULT 

and continuing 
education 

ADDllaetlona are Invited for 
the above Lecturership. 

A specialist in Humanities 
and Liberal Adult Education Is 
required. 

The poat la avatlabla from 
Hi September 1B85. 

■me ■alaryjvlll be on the 
crala £8,386 X 12 Increments 
to £14.166 P.a. Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Write for further detail* to 

*NW. Cloilng date for the 
recalpt or completed applica- 
tion* 3rd May 1B89. 

(84336) HI 


University of 
Cambridge 

Dapartmont of Geography 

LECTURER 
IN URBAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
lb* above boat tenable from 1 
October 1989, or aa soon as 
poaalble thareafter, for three 
ytir* with poaalble reeppolnt- 
mtnt to the retiring age. 
Candidate* should have re- 
March and teaching Interests 
to aspect* of urban geography. 

Appointment will be made 
it the Lecturer level (£10,330 
> CIO, 8S0), depending on age 
and experience. 

Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary of 
Lh* Appointment* Committee 
for the Faculty of Geography 
toO Geology, Department af 
Oeosraphy, Downing Place. 
Cunbrtdae CB2 SEN to whom 
tMlleation* (10 copies), in- 
dudlas the name* and eddres- 
M* or three referees, should 
to sent by 31 May 1985. 
04441) HI 


University of 
1 * Canterbury 
; New Zealand 

L8CTURERINLAW . 
8ENI0RLECTURER/ 
lbcturerinlaw 

ApplUretipna are Invited for 
j^raaltfooi, SB above, In tha 
{2fUbr.<}f Lafw. Tha anpoln- 
*re duties will ba aubjeot to 
but will Include 
JJJbir**, aomlnarn and tuto- 
JK/or LL.B. and LL.M., 
with examining 

.Tha rialary ror Senior Leo- 
Nrioa a.® ■ scale from 
(bar), 

fap n ri?/' a4 ° bor annum and 
huMlSP LJ* on * scale 

55" ‘ *4*423.629 to £27,988 
P*r annua. 1 

c^‘K9'“ r particulars and 
25 - h» 6 ^Li°r Appointment 
a£vu« obla *“S‘i rrom the 
of Common- 
M oSJfti! (Apptal. 
WCIH^PP. aau " ro ' London 

, 4“nre 1882, (94507) HI 


University of 
; Oxford 

1,1 MBooiation with 
. Keble College 

. DgDM^ATION 

RSHIP 

NIC 

MATERIALS 

®NG1N|BERING 

UnR«»Sti2 B » **7 l«ivit*d for 

> - October 
Possi ble 
Tie Deportment 
and i Science of 
m- irioturershlp 
hv qbnlunoUon 
ehlp at Xable 
be 



devices and 


^ '‘fb^Gulara about 
’ <Mid the col- 

itor^LT^-Prpfeaaor Sir 

WHfc Bflonce of 


■ Road, ox- 
(TO i Oxford 


University of 
Essex 

Department or Electronic 
Systems Engineering 

"NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN RADIO 8YTEM8 
ENGINEERING 

Applioetlnna are Invited ror 
the poat of Lecturer In Radio 
Systema Engineering. Candi- 
dates should not normally ba 
older than 39, nor hold a 
permanent univeralty appoint- 
ment In the U.K. 

The aalary will be on tha 
eoale £7,580 - £14.990 per 
annum (under review). 

The Department hea -a 
strong commitment to tele- 
communications, with sub- 
stantial Industrial support. 
Thera la an eouve programme 
of research, with well- 
equipped laboratories. Cur- 
rant work In the radio ayatams 
area centre* on propagation 
studies in the upper atmos- 
phere, for which the Depart- 
ment has a number of sophisti- 
cated microwave systems. 

This 'new blood' past will 
enable a broadening of tha 
Department'! Involvement 
with radio Into ana or more 
additional areas. It la hoped to 
appointment a parson with 
expertise In one or more of the 
following areas: satellite sys- 
tems, cellular mobile radio, 
digital microwave radio, re- 
mote sensing of tha tropos- 
phere, millimetre wave tech- 
nology or modern h.f. radio 
ayatams. However, applica- 
tions from peraona with ex- 
pertise in other, related areas 
will be seriously considered. 
Candidates should have an 
honours degree in electronic 
engineering, physios or other 
relevant subject. 

Appllcatlona (ten coplea), 
Including a curriculum vitae 
and tha names and eddraieea 
of two referees, should reach 
the Registrar (L/l 00/THEB), 
University of Essex. Wlvenhoe 
Park, Colchester CO 4 38Q, 
from wham further particu- 
lars may be obtained, by 10 
May 1989. (34324) 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN MUSIC 

Appllcatlona are invited for 
the above position In the 
School of Music In the subject 
area or Violin Performance. 
The appointment la for a 
three-year term. 

The mein duties will bo to 
teach approximately twolve 
undergraduate and oraduate 
students Ui violin perform- 
ance, to praaent aolo recital* 
arranged by the School pf 
Music, to play an active part In 
ensemble and chamber music 
within the University, end to 
ooach student music enem- 
bloe. The appointee would 
work with Maurhm Till 
(piano) end Walter Oodde 
(cello) to make up the Uni- 
versity of Canterbury Trio. 

The salary far Zreatwrera la 
on a scale from NZS93.6B2 to 
£27,998 per annum. 

Further parti culars and 
Condition*, of Appointment 
may bB obtained from tne 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appt*>. 
go Gordon - Square. London 
WC1H 0PF. 

Appllcatlona close with the 
Registrar, Univeralty of Can- 
terbury, PrlvntD Bag. Christ- 
church, New Zealand, On 31 
May 1889. (54310) HI 


■Hie University of 
Hull 

Department of Electronic 
Engineering 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

SEISM n a3S5K“.“'r.°[ 

gras 

n.hpoio,,. 



■ 2T °op lee. 

■ !toh).' 1 {».” wrre*« appii- 

' '852*6 With the 

JWW b*V«J? , ree •' refer epa 

■ J” i letff iS*"*- JP. os to arrive 

■ - , v ...; .***■« t.rfijfcrfi u 


Department. Wh.f ^ 

s:. u / n 

Pronoaiinti ana 

-also from the Department 
.iKSle end; industry. 

Candidates should ppaa pa* 
poirt-gredijate raaearch or In- 

E'Wm 

.review) p 

xafsgsAfS^fli 

7RX from whom JhrUigr, 


Aston University 

Dapartmont of Modern 
Lanauagas 

LECTURER IN 
FWENCHPOLmCS 
AND ECONOMICS 

JSSH-jW Invited for 
tha above appointment In the 
Department of Modern Lon- 
Tha Department con 

o8™»C.* PBC . , ? llBts in French, 
Gorman, Linguistics and 
Japa n es e, each of which l* 
aublect or 
Joint/combined honours sub- 
ject within three underaradu- 
■*»« ”*!■» echamaa. Facilities 
alao exist for research stu 
dents to follow Individual 
Jects to M.Phll. end Ph 


The 'ideal* academic taack- 
K2i? n 5 ,Qr tho Post would be a 
first degree in French, fol- 
*•*•? h> • postgraduate qual- 
mostlan |n contemporary 
French politloa or economics. 
Research Intaraata In French 
political parties or Institu- 
tions, or In Frenah Industry 
and commerce or marketing 
would bo of particular value. 
Candidate* must be able to 
lecture and give aamlnera in 
French and to teach French 
language. 

The appointment will be for 
a period of three year* Initial- 
ly with the poBiiblllty of re- 
newal or aubtoquent transfer 
to a continuing appointment. 

Initial salary will ba within, 
and may bo up to the max- 
i mum, of the range £7,320 to 
£14,923 per annum (under 
review). 

Application form* and 
further particular* may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer (Academia Stern, 
quoting Raft 683/166. Alton 
Univeralty, Aston Triangle 
Birmingham 24 7ET. Tel 
021-559 3611, Ext. 4363/ 
4364. Closing date for the 
receipt or application* la 10th 
May 1989. (94819) HI 


Harlot-Watt University 

Department of Electrical end 
Electronic Engineering 

LECTURESHIPS 

IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 
MICROWAVES 
0PT0-ELECTR0NICS 

De veto pmenta In thla ex- 
panding department have cre- 
sted vacancies in these fields 
of research end taechlno. The 
department is located In cen- 
tral Edinburgh, but a new 
building Is being planned for 
the RIccarton Campus, 

Courses are provided that 
load to first degreaa'of B.8c. 

1 and M.Eng. There era M.Sc. 
courses In Digital Techniques 
and Information Technology 
end there l* * wide range or 
research activity la these 
fields. 


Applloahta should have a 
good honour* degree In a 
relevant dlaolplln a and prefer- 


ence wilt be given to those 
With Industrial or raaearch 


Salary on the Lecturer acale 
. up to £14,923 o.a. (under 
review). Consultancy Work ta 
encouraged. 

Further particular* end ap- 
plication form* ere available 
from the Staff Officer, 
Harlot-Watt University, 

Chambers Street, Edinburgh 
EH1 1HX. Pleaae quote Refer- 
ence No. 98/B9 . (54323) HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department pf Management 
Studied . 

(Glasgow University Division 
ortho Scottish Business 
8chonl) 

LECTURESHIP 

INMANAGEMENT 

STUDIES 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

Applications ere Invited 

KSasKiC 

Candidate* ^. should h«Va fc 
- good honour* degree and rar- 
tioal . expedience of ProduC- 

. tiofl'.. ' ' • 


The Deportment la multi- 
disciplinary. end rune two 
vdf-y successful po*t-gradueto 

K rt-tima Meater'a .course* 
r execmlea in local Inbuatrv 
end commerce, ■ Doctoral 


ana tuiuwn .. 
programme for the Scottish 
Buifnes* BchaoJ, and ehvorel 

management ooureee for 
undergraduates. The Depart- 
ment also participate* In . ■ 
new Master'* course in hj- 
formation Technology,- com- 
menced In 1884, 

Stall tie HWakvdH In *ej 
starch on ri wide variety of 
— -ales, to which the lector*^ 
11 be aspect ad to KH>t?jbute. 
Tne Deparhneiit ha* wnB; 
term council'* Teaching Com 
any Sche 




In" Company Progremmee 

gmWjfflvirisfcBs 


The University of 
Manchester 

LECTURER 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited far 
the above past. Candidates 
should posse** a postgraduate 
degree, preferably a Ph.D.. In 
agricultural economic* or oco- 
nomlca, and have a strong 
grounding In quantitative 
method* and economic 
theory. They should also have 
raaearch experience end In- 
terest* relevant to applied 
agricultural economic*. While 
e Department Is Interested 
in strengthening its teaching 
capacities in one of the fol- 
lowing areas. International 
trade, agricultural policy, 
natural resource end lend use 
economic*, end agricultural 
marketing, the strongest 
candidate will be selected. 

Appointment* will normal- 
ly be made within the rirat 
four points of the Lecturer 
scale (£7.520 - £8.820 p.a.) 
although In exceptional cases 
appointment may ba at a high- 
er level. 

Application torms (re turn- 
able by May 14th> and rurther 
particular* from the Reg- 
istrar, Tha Unlvaralty, Man- 
chester M 15 9PL. Quote ref. 
80/S9/THEB. (94313) HI 


Fellowships 


University of 
Glasgow 

School or Financial Studies 

TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING 

Appllcatlona ara Invited for 
the poat of Teaching and Re- 
search Fellow In Meneoement 
Accounting. The appointment 
will be for a period or 5 yaere 
to commence es soon aa possi- 
ble but not later than October 
1989. Tha successful applicant 
will tiava a good honours 
degree In accountency/flnence 
end will be expected to carry 
out research for a higher 
degree u well as undergradu- 
ate teaching In management 
accounting. 

8elery will ba within tho 
range £6,600 - £7,980 on 
Range 18 or the scales for 
Research and Analogous 


Further particulars may be 
obtainod from tho Academic 
Personnel Office. University 

S f OlBBaow. Glasgow 012 
QQ, where appllcatlona IB 
copies), giving the nemos end 
eddraaao* of three referees. 
Should be lodged on or bBfore 
24th May. 1829. 

In reply bla*a* quote Ref. 
No. S45BT. (94283) H2 


: ■ University of ; 

" . Canterbury 
. . : New Zealand' 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The . University Grant* 
Com mitts* will award, for 
1986, ruli-tim* Poat-Dootoral 
Fellowship* on a national 
be* la (14. will bri tenable Tor 
one year, and 14 will be 
tenable for three years). 

Appllcatlona era Invited by 
tha university or Canterbury 
from peraona who era aged 39 


years or la*a end who heVe 
boon awarded, or have qual- 
ified for the award of, tha 
degree or Doctor Of Fhlloao- 

6 hy. or a degree equl volant 
i ere to, or who have submit- 
ted a thesis for examination. 

The emolument for a Fel- 
lowship shall bri at e rate not 
exceeding the lowest atop of 
the Lecturer salary scale 
(NZS23.622 per annum). . 

Further particular* and 
Condition* of Appointment 
may be obtained from A»*t>- 
oJation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appt*). 36 Gor- 
don Square, London >VC1K 

off. • , • 

-> AppUeiUona'Cloaa Mth the • 

SS aMKUH^Ts- 


Unlversityof ' 

Leioeater. 

Scbqol orEd ucailon 

Con ire for Social and Moral ' 
-Education . , 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

?iy"*"tW*'' projrol liJJ» 
financed by ajirant fro 
verhul me .Treat .A 


S^oIobT wfih -good re- 
search expeftlae and emiari- 
enca. end d sperlal inter ut lit 


Lecturers' scale, witn piece- enea. and « special 

merit- according to age, quel moral development 

If 1 cations end experience. 




!ho^ lodged on or b*fare 
Slat May. 1989. 




aludrrig a fUll C.V. togethari 
with names or two ra/ereea 
jgiould b* aetlt to FroferiaOT 
DerriK Wright, Lairariter Vnl- 
varslty. School or Muoatipn. 
21 University Rood, L« 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Centre for Applied Statistics 

POSITIONS 
IN STATISTICSi 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
CONSULTING 
FELLOWS (2) 
POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are invited for 
several positions at the Cen- 
tra. Applicants should have a 
good first degree, and for tho 
Reaearcli nncl Consulting Fel- 
lowship* ■ higher degree in 
Statistics or equivalent re- 
search experience. 

Salary an the Research 1A 
ecele (£7,9aO - £12,150) for 
tha Research Fellowship end 
Raaearch IB scale (£6.600 - 
£8.920) for the Consulting 
Fellowship*. Appointment la 
from 1 October 1985 or an 
earlier agreed date. 

For further data I la end ap- 
plication form for tha Re- 
search anil Consulting Fel- 
lowships. please write to the 
Establishment Office (quoting 
reference L191/D), Univeralty 
House, Bellrigo, Lancaster 
LAI 4YW, where applications 

J slx copies) naming three re- 
erees should be unt to arrive 
not later then 19 May 1989. 

Applicants for the stu- 
dentship should contact Pro- 
fessor Murray Aitkin or Dr. 
Simon Hlllson on 0B24 65Q01, 
Ext. 4907 or 4196. (94318) H2 


University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 


The Univeralty of Waikato 
Invites appllcatlona for post- 
doctoral fellowships .to be 
taken up during 1986 for one 
or for three years. The fel- 
lowships will be rundod and 
awarded by the Univeralty 
Grants Committee end ten- 
able at tha University of 
Waikato. 

Applications from candi- 
dates who wish to hold a 
‘ llowshlp In any department 
of the Univeralty will be consi- 
dered; the University Grants 
Committee, however. In mak- 
ing tho sward*, will give 
priority to current growth 
research arson of Importance 
to New Zealand. 

Applicants should have 
been awarded, or qualified far 
the award of, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, 

The emolument payable to 
the Fellow will be determined 
et a rate not exceeding step 
one of the scale for Lecturers 
Ct.e. NZS23.A22 p.a.). 

Before lodging an applica- 
tion, prospective applicants 
should obtain details or tha 
method or application and 
conditions or appointment 
from the Registrar. University 
of Waikato, Private Bag. 
Hamilton, New Zeeland, or 
from tha Becratnry General, 
Association of common 
Wealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H OFF. Applications 
should be rorwarded to the 
Registrar by 27 May 1983. 


Polytechnics 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School of Hospitality Management and Home 
Economics 

LECTURER II (6 Posts) 
LECTURER I/ll 

(A One Year Temporary Post) 

The School offers a MSc/PG Diploma in Health Education; 
postgraduate and undergraduate courses in Hotel and 
Institutional Management; Home Economics and Home 
Economics Education; and HND and Professional courses 
in Hotel, Catering and Tourism Studies. 

Applications are Invited from candidates who could 
contribute to one or more of the subject areas Viated 
below. 

In all cases applicants should have graduate and/or rele- 
vant professional qualifications. The School la particularly 
interested In applicants with recant businesa/lndu atrial 
experience or a higher degree. 

Thi* temporary post la likefy to be offered In subject areas 
. 5-7 ' : .... • • - . . 

.1 MARKETING (and Tourism) 2 FINANCE and CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 3 PERSONNEL and TRAINING 4 CATERING/ 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 5 FOOD and BEVERAGE MANAGE- 
MENT 6 APPLIED BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT STUDIES 7 
ACCOMMODATION SERVICES 8 HOUSEHOLD and 
CONSUMER STUDIES 9 HOME and COMMUNITY/ 
SHELTER STUDIES 10 COMMUNITY HEALTH 11 CONTI- 
NUING EDUCATION. 

Salary Scale; Lecturer 1: £6910-£10,612 
"■ Lecturer II: CT548-C12.099 

Details from: The Service* Officer.' Leeds Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street. Leeds LSI SHE. Tel: (0632) 462366. 
Closing Data: 3 May 1986. PLEA8E ENCLOSE S.A.E. 
Leeds is an equal opportunity employer. 

(72662) 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

School of Mechanical, Aeronautical and 
Production Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIPS 
IN MANUFACTURING 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

thla lobhas been created within the School to strengthen tho actWHiea 
ol I ha School |n ihe general area of advanced mnnuiaciuring systems 
engtoMTlng.The successful applicant will assume responsibility ta Ihe 
Heari of School lor lha development of research and Leaching In Uiia 

The School a BEnfl bourses are cuifenlly being restructured to pro Vida 
a grealer emphasis on manufacturing systems end nee ring end the 
®* l8 ™ ive titles tpwpport the courses and the research 
activities in ihe areas. of CAD/QAMfClM and Rotootloa. 

AppOcante should have an appropriate combination of acadento and 
intiusufai experience in onrie or more of (he topics described above but 
® bovfl ,^! w capacity ahd ailituda lo lead daVeiopiinante In what has 
been designated by the Polylachnto as a.lhresl area. 

8alaiy range El 3 ,773-Ci 7 , 146 including London allowance. 

ES255L?SS!lSf ,ormB from Piteonttef Officer, ' 

Polyteehnloj Perafiyn Road, Kingston upon Thames 
KT1 ZEE, Tel) 01-649 1365. ext 287. Closing dele: .17th May 1988. 

V -V- 1 ; V' \V... 1 r'r V ■ • ■ » .i ' - r * ■ . ..... ,.178887). 
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Polytechnics continued 


Head of Department of 
Accounting and Finance 

(Ref No L/16) 

Grade VI Salary Scale £1 7397-El 91 70 per 
annum 

Applications are Invited (or the post of Head ot Department of 
Accounting and Finance In the Faculty of Accounting, 
Business and Management Studies. 

Applicants should be members of one of the major accounting 
bodies with broad experience and Interest In the theory ana 
' practice of the subject area. They should have a well 
established academic and professional standing In research, 
consultancy and teaching In al least one area of accounting 
and finance. Experience ol a senior post In public sector 
higher education would be an advantage. 

It is hoped to make an appointment with effect from 1 
September 1985. 

Head of Department of 


Design (Ref no l/isj 

Grade V Salary Scaia £1601 



Grade V Salary Scaia £f 6098-El 7877 per 
annum 

Applications are invited for the post of Head ot Design in (he 
Faculty of Art and Design. The Department comprises of three 
schools: Ceramics; Fashion; and Three-Dimensional Design 
(Wood, Metal and Plastics). 

Applicants should have an established reputation as 
practising designers and a broad and well-developed Interest 
In the theory and history of design. Organisational experience 
within higher education would be an advantage. 

II Is the Intention to make an appointment with effect from 1 
September 1985 or earlier by arrangement. 

Head of Department of 
Economics & Social 
Science (fm no lm) 

Grade VI Salary Scale £17397-£19170 per 
annum 

Applications are Invited for the post of Head of Department of 
Economics & Socfar Science In the Faculty of Humanities, 
Social Science, Languages and Law. The Department 


comprises three sections; Economics, Politics and Sociology. 
Applicants should have a broad Interest In the social sciences 
and a well established research and teaching reputation in 
ona of the three fields represented in the Department. 
Organisational experience within higher education would be 
an advantage. 

It Is hoped Fo make en appointment with effect from 1 
September 1985. 

Further details and an application form, to be returned by 
B Ma^y98B, 


1 (72640), 


ui ,stoi 
Polytechnic 
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SCHOOL; OF COMPUTING & . : 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 
Salary scale £13,095 - £16,467 

' April i cations are Invited from suitably qualified persona 
with substantial experience in education/indusiry/ 
Research who can contribute to the School's computing 
developments. • 

Further particulars from Tha Staffing Office, 
™^^b^hnic. Wolverhampton WV1 1SB tel: (0902) 

Completed forma should be mtwhed by 80 th 'April .> 

ri- . ’ j j J- i t ''* - ' 1 yf. i ' - y'. ' 'i.|. .i ' . ■ t7a f' 1 

■ 

Profetaor/Hsad of School ; ■ 

a. ™. 

Jh» Hoad of School ft qtfroied id be a nuatl^wi aooial wdrinr 


Informal 

Dean of. 


wpnfJejfl aoolal, worker' 
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«!«!,«(<> axp'drtenpo 


Department of Electrical, Electronic & 
Control Engineering and Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 

READERS 

The Polytechnic seeks to appoint a Reader in each of the 
above two Departments to lead, initiate, and co-ordinate 
research. Specific areas of interest are; 

(1) Microelectronics, VLSI Design, Microprocessor and 
Software Engineering. 

(2) Engineering Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer. 
Candidates for appointment to these posts should have a 
proven record of scholarship In their field. A successful 
record of collaboration with industry and obtaining 
external funding would be an advantage. 

Salary Scale: £13,095 to £16,467 (under review) 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, 
Laugh am Tower, Ryhope Road, Snnderland, SR2 7EE or 
telephone (0783) 76231 Ext. 1). 

Closing date: 7 May 1985 (raoo) 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

READER IN EDUCATION 

Salary: £13,095 - £16,467 (under review) 

Applications an Invited for the above post, to sustain and encourage 
the growth of research across the full range of the Faculty's work. 
The person appointed will be expected to have a demonstrated track 
record in research and publication, in the supervision of research 
students and la the attraction of external funds. The Faculty already 
has active research groups working coUaboralively with local teachers 
and advisers in the fields of Primary Education, Multicultural 
Education and Pro vocational/!} usincss Studies and Technology 
Education, and there are several research projects currently m these 
anas. 

A person of exceptional abilities ia sought for a position which will 
cany responsibility and opportunity for (he exercise of considerable 
Initiative. 

An application form and further particulars may be obtained from 
Person net Officer. 8underland Polytechnic, Langham Tower, Ryhope 
Road, Sunderland, SR2 7EE or telephone (0783) 76231 Ext. 11. 
Oaring date: 3 May 1985 

poaot) 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


Bristol Polytechnic 

• MadernUngiiam • 
• i. .peportmept. • i ■' 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 

Oood doores quail float Iona 
■rid experience or teaahlng 
French language and contem- 
porary a tud{em at degree level 
ere eanntlal. The department 
nee a H.A. (Bona) In Modern 
Language* Course . two past- 


three 

the B.A. In Mod 
ern languages with Informa- 
Applicants will 
Ideally posaeee e. higher degree 


to have a teaching 
and research inter eat In Eco- 
noinlae tor the Contemporary 

Bffi3ys3Mr d 
«?ri7a',W- I iSA4 4 ;„ 

The •PPotAtment will he made 
.. Bppi ; opr,,,tB ««de 
I-SSTr 5 /!* ”«t*vant previous 
servlce/oxpBrionca, (Progrea- 

S?2Bjiirjisaayy8 


appiioauati rorro, to be re 

H™? !? .April loss 

plaeae content . y 
Office, Bristol Pot 
Cold harbour Lane 
Brlatot or ring Brie,-. 

a Ln 0r r a \ 7 ’ luote 

■cor. rtp. w6 In All com 
muxiicatlons. (04994) 


LECTURER D7 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY^ 


Thames Polytechnic 

' J Bohttol of Mathematics. 

.fsagaasass sF. 

“wfltWWMHBb'ABinfcfitTatie 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
IN INTELLIGENT 
KNOWLEDGE-BASED 
SYSTEMS 

Needed to Join e team de- 
V », i PlnB f p,lot J fault laoetlon 
1 »5f >p . tho electricity 
Vir p .. y i nduJ,lry of the 

^Ivey Program me *e large da- 

ject win be directed by Dr. 
Mo* Bremer, Bead of com- 
puting Science. The poet is 
temporary for 39 months, 
itsrtins h soon an poeelble. 

Salary up to £19,678 par 
annum inclusive. 

p 

5Xe 0 hn?o , . f,Mr> WelTlryton 
Street, London SB1B sW, to 
be returned by 7 May 1980. 

Thome* Polytechnic la an 
•guM oy eortunftlee employer. 


! ... ' 'V 

Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art and Deelgn 

Department t>f Applied 
• - • .• Studies'- r-. 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER . 

~£IY*S UA *' 

.INFORMATION 
DESIGN; ; : . 




pllcarita' shqjtid have’, 

'^,hpnbur*. deprM^lg •" 

nstrste ’ 

. . - and an ability to .- 

development!- • 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Academic Registry 

Assistant Registrar 

(Student Records) 

Salary Scale £9477-£11025 per annum 

A professional administrator with in-depth knowledas of 
computer based student record systems, FESR fees 
awards regulations Is required to manage tha aludent 
registration and record systems. There 6 an Immadla e nesd 
tofurther develop multi-site computer applications In 
liaison with the Systems Analyst PM 8 ’ ln 0,086 
Ref. No. A/18. 

Admissions Officer 

Salary Scale £9477-£10107 per annum 

Someone with expert knowledge of student admissions 
procedures and regulations Is required to head the 
Admissions Office. The post has responsibility for ihe 
maintenance of Ihe existing centralised, computer baaed 
service and its development In relation to PCAs and NAB 
requirements. In addition, the Admissions Office shares In tha 
. schools liaison activity over a wide geographical area. 

Ref No. A/17. 

For both positions a relevant degree or equivalent, plus at 
least 3 years administrative experience In an Institution ol 
higher education is required. 

For further details and an application form, to be returned bv 2 
May 1985, please contacf tne Personnel Officer, Brfslof 
Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lane, Frenchay, Bristol or rirw 
Bristol 650261 , Ext. 21 6 or 21 7. m 

Please quote appropriate Reference Numbers In all 
communications. 



Bristol 

Polytechnic 


oioie 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT UNIT 

HEAD OF UNIT 

(New Post) 

Salary Scale: Head of Dept. Grade V: 
£16,098-217,877 p.a. (pay award pending). 

To develop and co-ordinate Internal emphases on 
learning and teaching and to link this with the 
Polytechnic's contained involvement In In-Servtce 
Teacher Education. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel Section, North • 
Staffordshire Polytechnic, College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent 8T4 2DE. 

Closing date for applications — 10th May, 1985. 

(786802) 



Middlesex Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art and Ottolgn . 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 

: INTEGHNICAL ... 
H^UST^TIPN : 

Athrde-year limited totaura 
podt. .teaching three day* '-a 
waeK, and direotlna end de- 
veloping the Teehnical IliuS- 
tration T apedalldm pn .the 
PolytoChnio'aB.A: Honour* in 
Oraphle • Deeign' “eendwlah 
, oourae- , Vi 


LECTUK»5“ 

» tavlted ft 


Polytechnics continued 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC at PRESTON 

The Polyte«h n,c Council Invites appl icationa for a Post of 

Deputy Director 

Thl* ia one of two Deputy Director Posts. 

Salary In the range £24,348 - £25,227 funder rsvelw) 

(Burham Group 12) 

Dosing date for receipt of completed applications 30th April, 1885. 

for further particulars, please write to the Chief Administrative 
Officer, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preaton, PR1 2TQ 

(72*13) 

(0772) 22141 Ext 2800 


ONCASHIKK 
OI.YTECH N ( 
at Weston 


Portsmouth Pol ytachnlc 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
PROFESSOR OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Ifivlled for tha above post which become* VscinJ 
on 30th April 1B8B aa a result of Ihe retirement of the prwem • 
Head. Applications should have proven professional and reseatro 
experience, a wide range of Industrial contact* and an enthuile**" 
for engineering education. Tha aucoeasful candidate will br i re- 
gardad foremoat aa an acadamlo leader, oapebla of developing 
ihe Department in a manner responsive to the Impact of new 
technology on the rapidly changing role of mechanical englM*' 
Ing. 

•This Is a Burnham Grade VI Head of Department poet and It to ex- 
pected that the successful candidate will merit |he award of uw 
title Professor. 

SSIary scale: £17397419170 per annum (under review) • 
Further particulars and application forma from the Personnel OT" , 
ice, fS13) Portsmouth Polytechnic, Nuffield Centre, St .ftWuaB 
Road, Portamouth POl 2ED.' Tel: 0706-826461, to whom coni' 
plated applications should be returned by 10th May 19B5. ^ 


: Kingston Polyteo*^ 

FMtU ty Of Ana and 


with <30fTiDi*flhea*tvo, export- 


*.tn the liw of drawing 
.technologtM,;./. ■. . 

' AWMntmM Will too mute' 








_/Wd te ' ■. a. Britain. 

ATaAiin and qilbtinp: raf, 

AQ80B tor 'further details aaij 

*n .oppllcaaort romi Pw»Qn- 
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date May 10. (34^81 ) 
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. to' 90th centurlee . ' 


City of Birmingham 
Polyteohnlo 
and West Midlands 
Regional 
Health Authority 

Faculty or Engineering A 
Science 

Department of Health 
Science* 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
NURSING STUDIES 
(PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER SCALE) 

Application* ere Invited tor 
Stem poet from registered 
tete • with epproprlete 
• tewte gueltnoatlDne and 
tearin g In any area of 
amb* research. The eucceaa- 
will be expected 
e praeote research In nure- 
v* mang members of the 
“Iw* pro re eston practising 
m* community end/or 
WiUiln the West 
Wdlandj Renton and to con- 
PteH a to the teaching prog- 
JJteM of the PMt- 
Dtplome/Degree 
!L^? na ■tedlBB In the 
of Health Bol- 

test te fuii-time end tor 
n!* ■“®e first lnatanoo. 

■tub appointment will be made 
t two points or the 
•.aoturer Beale. 

Ils'im? E(L rM SP“ 1 l-eoturer 
Cat alia Bn d appiica- 


Bristol Polyteohnlo 

Department of Engineering 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(4 POSTS) 

RerNo L/94 

Applicant* should toe ex- 
perlanced (n one of the fol- 
lowing field*: 

») VLSI Design and Software 
Bnglnearing. 

to) CAD/CAM Manufacturing, 
o) Process Control, 
dl Material Science. 

Applicant* Ideally will be 
aged 95 to 35 end have a good 
honour* degree with three 
year. rexearcliA-ele van t Indust- 
rial experience. Consultancy 
work with lnduotry la encour- 
aged end train! no I* given to 
people appointed without 
teaching experience. 

Tha Department of En- 
gineering will toe moving into ■ 
new E8M building in Septem- 
ber on the main Polyteohnlo 
Bite at Coldharbour Lana, 
Frenchay. 

Bel an! Boole 141 C7.54B - 
£11,1 78 (bar) - *19.069 POT 
annum. BL *11.175 - *15,198 
(bar) > *14,061 per annum. 

The appointment will be 
made on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant prevloua 
■ervlce/experlenca. (Progres- 
■lon from tho 141 scale to the 
8L aoele ia In accordance with 
the provision! of the Burnham 
Education Report). 

For further detail* and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by 11 May 1BBB, 
please oantaot the Personnel 


'•S"iwLo4 d r* 0 


3rd May, 
B3 


WATFORD COLLEGE 
COMPUTER SERVICES UNIT 
/i:;, (3 Posts) 

. Head of Computer Services 

. Principal Uoturer: £13098 -£16467 p.a. pUta £268 p^. Frtnga 

■ ..-..I-:, Bllowarioa .. ufclI 


Lecturer ll ln Comput*ufl 

«12689 p.a. Phi* £258 da. Fringe ittow 


serf nhtslnobie from the Chief 


* C, "W 


PRINCIPAL 


THE HALLIWICK CENTRE FOR 
FURTHER EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED YOUNG PEOPLE, 
WINCHMORE HILL, LONDON N21. 

Salary: Burnham Scale 4 (S) 
plus L.A.P. and H.T.A. 

The Centre changed from a School to a Further Education 
Lenlre in 1979 and currently offers 44 places lo students 
who are referred by Local Education Authorities. Most are 
resident eiUier at the Centre or in nearby "Community 
Living Units, bul there are a few day students. The Centre 
oners courses of two years duration drawn up in relation to 
student’s individual needs. The Centre is as much con- 
cerned with providing them with opportunities lo maximise 
their enjoyment of life in the community as it is with the 
acquisition o£ skills. 


social worker, speech therapist, physiotherapist, admin- 
istrative and anctlliary staff. 

Applicants must hold a Teaching Certificate, a Diploma in 
Education and have had at least 5 years teaching experience 
with handicapped young people, and should also be able to 
offer proof of experience and skills in management. 

The Society la a Christian organisation which seeks In staff a 
readiness to grow In Christian faith and life. 


London Region al Office, Sutton 
Road, London SE11 4QD. 
(Large g.a.e. appreciated). 
Closing date: 10th May 1983 


UK, 363a KennJngton 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KILBURN POLYTECHNIC 
Priory Park Road, London NW6 1 YR 
Required from September 1986 - 

Principal 

(Group 6) 

Kilbum Polytechnlo is a medium sized focal College of Further 
Education and not a polytechnic within the current meaning of 

Alla* ■ssotasi Ik a fl.m M*A..1«fl nR mi am Ail U D.ihlnAnn 


IIQQIIliyi gmailVD, I OOIIIUII, » SWI ira 4,WUWIU1U0, waraiury, w»a»M* 

Care, general pre-vocational coureea and social work training. 
The successful candidate will be academically weH-quallflled, 
and will have taught In Further Education either in thlB country or 
abroad. Experience at senior management level, of leadlnp and 
motivating a large number of staff, Is essential, aa Is experience 
of curriculum development, Implementation and evaluation, and ■ 
a firm grasp of current educational Issues. . 

The successful candidate Will demonstrate a.thorough grasp of 
and commitment to the anti-racist Bhd gender<equaHty strategies 
of the Council. The Governors of Kilbum Polytechnic have now 
adopted an anti-racist policy for the College. We are looking for 
someone with the ability to make the college responsive*) the 


Equal Opportunity In Education. 

8alaiy on a point within the range £21 ,822-£22,888 pluB London 
Allowance of £1,038. 

Brent Is an Equal Opportunities employer. 

Brent la fundamentally committed to mu/Mlural education. 

Further particulars end application forms (foolscap let 
Class site) obtainable frornCHreotor of Education P 0 Box 1 , 
ChSrtartSwHouee, 9 Park Lane, Wembley, HA9 7RW retur- 
nable by 3 May- (7*636) 


fTTrk ^x Inner London 1 

1 II 0 C 1 Education Authority! 


SOUTHWARK COLLEGE 
The Cut, 

London : /■ /i v 

SEl 8LE ■■ ‘ 

Vice Principal 

AppUcationB, are Invited .for ^ a 

sSbe ^K quallfled sidemfoaHy. wjlh mduqlrfal^or 
commercial! experience. Experience of Senior managerial 

.responslbUHtes foFE la.Bteahtlal . :: . 

isissrnxttV&BS 

: s 


ll£ikW 


Suffolk College of Higher & Further Education 

Principal 

Group 8 : Salary Range £24,072 - £25,116 

Applications are invited for l ho above post which becomes vacant on 
Ihe lit January. 1986 fallowing ihe retirement of lha current 
Principal. Applicants should be well qualified academically and 
possess a sound knowledge ol further and higher education, together 
with adminlstrativc/raanagemcnt experience at a senior level. 

The College Is the largest in Suffolk with over 14,000 students and has 
a wide range of full-time and part-time course* at both advanced ana 
aon-sdvaneed levels and well developed provision for adult and 
continuing education. This post offers considerable scope for a person 
with enterprise and commiimelti capable of providing the essential 
academic and management leadership. 

Further information and application Tonus (to be returned by 7th May) 
may be obtained from the County Education Office, Education 
Department, Grlmwadc Street, Ipswfch, Suffolk. feaoisaj 

Suffolk Coimcil 1HP 




Inner London 
Education Authority 
Southwark College 

The Cut, London SEl SLE 

SENIOR LECTURER 
TO ACT AS 
16-19 

CO-ORDINATOR 
IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES (SL20) 

Application* are Invited tor 
this newly created past erlaee 
a* a result of recant Tertiary 
Education Initiatives leadlnn 
to Southwark College's asso- 
ciation with 10 Local School* 
to torm a 16 - SB Consortium 
tor North and Central South- 
work to operate from Septa ip- 
bar 1BB8. 

at ia open to experi- 
innu r E teachers from any 
curriculum area. Experience 
of organisational work in both 
Bchoola and FE would be a 
considerable advantage. 

Salary Beales': Senior Lec- 
turer on an Incromentnl ecele 


Grants 


within tha range ei 1,173 - 
*13,198 (plus £1,038 Inner 
London Allowance). 


■03B Inner 


Japan Foundation 
Endowment Committee 

GRANTS FOR 
TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH 

The annual Income from a 
donation made by the Japan 
Foundation 1s available tor 
disbursement by tha Commit- 
tee established under tho tu- 
■pices of the UOC for tha 
'promotion of Japanese Stu- 
diea In universities In the UK. 

Further particulars end ed- 
ucation forma are obtained 
•ram the Secretary, Japan 
Foundation Endowment Com- 
mittee, e/a the university or 
Sheffield, Sheffield 810 9TN. 
to whom applications should 
he eent by 24 May 1BBS. 
Quote Ref: R3BO/DI- 


•' J'S 


i; 

i • ; • 


Further particular* and aP- 
llcatlon brau obtainable 
ram the Senior Admlnlatra- 
Iva Orricer/PB et the College 
101-B9B 9B61I returnable by 3 
May 188B. 

ILEA I* an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (04396) H7 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Hampshire County Council 
/ SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
. OP HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for the following poifo within Ihe Institute: 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF ART AND DESIQN 

(Salary Scale: tided of 0 apartment IV + Faculty Allowance] 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT 

(Salary Scale: Head of Department VI + Faculty Allowance) 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Salary Scale: Head of Department VI + Faculty Allowance) 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COLLEGE OF MARITIME 
STUDIES 

(Salary Scaia: Haad of Department VI + Faculty Allowance) 
SAtARV SCALE: Haad of Department IV — £14,799-£1B,578 
Head of Department VI — £17 a 397-£1 9,170 
Faculty Allowance —£1,176 

. Applioation forpia and further partloulara may be 
. obtained from The Personnel Officer, South- 
ampton Inatitute el Higher Education, Eeil Peril 
• . Terrace, SOUTHAMPTON, 809 4WW, Tel: (0703) 

- 229381 Ext. 312 to whom they should be returned , 

■ by 3 May, 1985. 

(Plaeae enolaae a foolscap stamped addressed 

envelope). 

(725601 


' SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
South Gtomorgen Institute of Higher Education (Cardiff) 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Department of Education 

LECTURER 2/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH AND 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

POSTNO.L2/iia 


sra jn rite li wa wl ig eM H j 


■■I H 
■ ; i 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 


EALING COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


§m 


The College ia e major Institution of higher 
education in West London. The major part 
of the curriculum comprises eight CNAA 
honours degrees (Accounting, Applied 
Language Studies, Business Studlea, 




Economica, Humanities, Law, Library and 
Information Studies, Modern European 
Studies) postgraduate work at masters 


U POLITICS 

To teach degree level courses concerned 
with Urban Politics, US Politics and Public 
Policy analysis. 

Lt/UI POLITICS 

To teach degree level courses In West 
European Politics and European Integration 
with an additional Interest In Soviet and 
Eaet European Politics. 

Lt/UI LAW (2 Posts) 

r. In the School of Law & Social Solance 
to teach on a range of under-greduate 
and other courses. 

II. In the School of Economics & 
Accounting to leach mainly 
employment/commerclal law. 

LI MARKETING 

Graduate, preferably with relevant higher 
degree and experience, to teach at degree 
and diploma level and develop marketing In 
the School of Hotel keeping & Catering. 

LI/LII/SL COMPUTER 
STUDIES (2 Posts) 

I. in the school of Economics & 

Accounting Graduates to teach on a 
variety of accounting, economics and 
business studies courses. 

II. In the School of Hotelkeeping & 

Catering Graduates to teach on various . 
courses, particularly BTEC Higher 
Diploma level. Formal qualifications In 
computing and experience In Hotel and 
Catering or Service InduBtiy 

. appHoatfona en advantage. . 


*• ■ ' • 


and diploma level end BTEC Higher 
Diplomas and diplomas. As a consequence 
of the continued expansion and 
development of the College, In pert derived 
from the decisions of the National Advisory 
Body, applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified and experience persona for the 
following poata. 


LI HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

To teach on BA Modern European Studies 
and BA Humanities. An existing research 
interest In the geography of Europe will be 
preferred. 

LI SOCIOLOGY 

To teach primarily at degree level. Teaching 
and research experience la essential and an 
ability to develop courses In social policy 
preferred. 

LII/SL SECRETARIAL 
STUDIES 

TeellneS ho rthend/Franch/Bualnese 
Experience/Appreciation of Office 
Technology desirable 

LI SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Teellneshorthand/French/BusIneaB 
Exparienoa/Apprecletlon of Office 
Technology desirable. 

LI/LII/SL QUANTITATIVE 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS (2 Posts) 

Toteach maths/atats/OR/ayatemson a 
variety of business courses, at under and 
post graduate level. Business and teaching 
experience la desirable. One post Is 
primarily for BTEC Higher Courses. 

SL COLLEGE COMPUTER 
CENTRE (2 Posts) 

One to be responsible for Uaar Services and 
the other for applications and Systems. 

UI/SUPL ACCOUNTING - 




InctudTng BA Accounting Studies. 

LI ECONOMICS 
(2 Posts, 1 Temp 1 Year) 

A good honours {graduate or post-graduate 
In Economics to join a team teaching 
several CNAA degrees Including BA 


L rTTiT* I • 1 1 ^ + 


courses. 

Lll FOOD STUDIES 

Professional qualifications at operational 
and management level combined with 
recant Industrial .experience, Indicating 
ability to teach on a variety of course levels 

imi ACCOUNTING 
STUDIES 

Jo teach Accounting & Finance on Business 
Studies courses especially BTEC • • 
Programmes. 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION ‘ 

(Incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF ART) ! 

IrtvHed fop two. porta at Principal Lecturer 

w •E 5 Sfe tor ‘ . 

*4*. ;• wphe/ 

For port IA) candidate dhoqld have apijiGlalfat quallflofitiona 
In bna or mDreofffopdte^rrofogY^nutrltlo ' 

ZSSSSSm F S r •hobmavTfeo 

academy qua llflcptloha In enarea of Hdfna Economics 
subjSS.' 88 '^ r ^ ^rpotnmial taacliers ofthe'- 


HUMBERSIDE 


0,<i\ Higher Education 



aeydopment ; 

: . **- . ; .i *.. # i , • , • 

Head of School 
RNE ART V 

saiary t Burnham Grade V 
: £1G,098rfil7,877 : 


■Tha PsfMenei 






King Alfred's 
College 
Winchester 

APPOINTMENTS 

INTEACHER 

EDUCATION 

A Dpi teat Iona are aought 
from wall qualified graduates 
far the following poata from 
lat September 1989: 

HEAD 

OF RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Oood quell fleet tons la Rell- 
aiaua Studies ere aought for a 
person to lead tha team of 
tutor* fn Religious Studies 
end Religious Education. 
Thera will bo an emphasis on 
work at tha Primary level and 
a requirement to contribute to 
tha Collage's general prog- 
ramme of teacher education. 
The successful candidate will 
be expected to hava sympathy 
with the alma of this Church of 
England College. The appoint- 
ment will be on the Senior 
Lecturer floale. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDIES 

The successful candidate 
will ba qualified In Mathema- 
tics and Mathematics in 
Education. A person Is sought 
who will be eble to develop 
work In the curriculum area Of 
Mathematics In the Primary 
school as well aa making a 
contribution to the Collage's 
oeneral teacher education 
programme. 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MUSIC WITH 
PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

A tutor la sought with 
sound keyboard technique In 
performance end musicianship 
skills. The successful candi- 
date will contribute to curri- 
culum courses In Music. In 
particular at tha Primary 


level, and to tha Collage 'a 
general programme of teacher 
education. The ability to play 


a second Instrument will be an 
advantage. 


' For each poet recent and 
relevant experience in 

prlmary/mlddlo schools Is 
sought. A higher decree or 
"'•"t , research fai en 

appropriate Hold will also be 
en advantage. 

The College offers a 


wssg&gg 

Applications ore invited (of 
flic pbai pf :'•••• V ' ' • 

TtMPOBAR? LHntlWJRGKADE D 

to .■ • ■ ' 

HUMAN GKXto^.(i9S^) 

To specialise in Medical and/ 
or Human Geography. 

Siilary Scale £7,64&£l£,pg9 
• •. . . ;» '■ 

Application forms and . 
further particulars from . ; 
StrtHng Officer, Derbyshire 
eollege pf Higher Education,; 
Kedleaton Road, Derby DES * 
'IGB^.Ieigphone Derby 47181.' 

extension 8 r to whom • r - 

completed forma 'should be ! ‘ 
mhirned by FyidiVi 26 th 
April 1985. > 


Nene College Northampton 

Applications are invited for the following posts yihu 
the Faculty of Education and Social Science m 
commencing 1 September 1985: 

Head of College Inset 

(Principal Lecturer) — and Lecturer In Educate 
Management IHn 

Lecturer in Education 

(Lecturer 11/Senlor Lecturer) — Early Years 

Lecturer in Education 

(Lecturer 11/Senlor Lecturer) — Psycholoav 
of Education 9y 

Lecturer in Sociology 

(Lecturer II) — Able to contribute substantially 
to FE/HE Inset 1 

Salary Scales — Principal Lecturer : £13,095 x 7 increments CI8.W 
Senior Lecturer : £1 1,175 x 6 Increments £14,061 
Lecturer It : £ 7,648 x 10 Increments £12,009 

For further details and application form sand SAE to Dr J 
Alexander, Dean, Faculty of Education and Soolal Solence, 
Nene College, Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7 AL. 
Indicating clearly the post of Interest. 

Completed application forms should be returned by 
3 May 1985. 1 

(72583) 


COLCHESTER INSTITUTE 

Required from September 19B5: 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

Of Community & Educational Studies 
(Principal Lecturer) 

To lead a large team teaching to Nuraery, Social Work and 
Education courses from Diploma In Nursing to YTS levels. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

in Hotel & Catering Management 

,.to assist the Head of School In academic and curriculum 
development for Craft, Diploma end Higher Diploma 
work. 

LECTURER II 

in Industrial Sociology 

to teach HNC and HND courses, particularly In Business 
Studies and Catering Management. 


SALARY (under review): PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

£13,096-£16,487 per annum 

LECTURER II 

£7,54B-£1 2,099 par annum 

In each case degree-level qualifications and good relevanl 
experience ere essential. 

For further details and application forma please write to 


Colteg 69 Mid Institutes of Higher Education continued 



^ND NO\^ 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(CHRIST’S AND NOTRE DAME COLLEGE AND 
ST KATHARINE‘8 COLLEGE) 

Department of 

DIVINITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for the following vacancies. 

1. PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Applicants will need lo be commuted Christiana, academically wall 
qualified In Theology or a related subject and have substantial 


Ion and personal skills to develop the aubjeot within an ecumenical 
context. 

2. LECTURER II 

The person appointed will be mainly concerned with teaching Re- 
tolous Education within the primary B.Ed. and P.G.C.E. courses 
and must be suitably qualified with recent teaching experience In 
Primacy Schools. 

Salary according lo the current Burnham F.E. Scales. Further de- 
tails from the Rector, Liverpool Insllllute of Higher Education, 
Stand Park Road PO Box 6, Liverpool LI 6 0JD. 

Closing date for applications 30th April, 1885. 

( 72676 ) 





Do you have recent experience in 

Expert Systems 
I . modelling Systems 
Databases 

' Computer-based Office Systems . 
Software Development 

Anting from expansion of courses and staff secondments 
« need a number of specialist graduate staff, both 
permanent and temporary, at all grades to teach Systems 
Analysis, DP and/or Programming on BTEC HND/C 
ud BCS courses. 

Salsjy scales: Senior Lecturer £U,433-£14,319 

Lecturer II £7,806-£12,357 

Lecturer) f6.l68-no.770 

For detail* and application form please send a SAE to: 

' ■ The Vice-Principal, 

Slough College of Higher Education, 

> Wellington Street, Slough SL1 1YG. 

Closing date 14 days, 

• An equal opportunities omploycr 

Slough College 


, The Management Centre 

Industrial Relations 

We are seeking a Senior Lecturer to teach industrial 
relations,' employment law and applied personnel 
■Management to a range of post-graduate and post- 
^ffcrifence courses. The post, within the Personnel 
N*nagement Division , also involves course 
rtjminj dire lion, project supervision and research, 
applicants should preferably hold ah appropriate ( 
and membership of the IPM and have senior 
Wthagement experience of industrial relations. 


L *: wjMisv At.viU4ii.ig auu — — 

ij • **?P a gement Centre is the major management 
^ucation centre inr the rapidly developing M4 
Widqr. • f . 

^f^’l lhcluaive of local allowance, £ 1 1 ,433-£14,319, 
pfe^ito And appIicatiori form please send an A5 
^tfli'::' ; The Vice-Principal, / 

‘ i ' J- SlOugh College of Higher Education, 

^ . WelUngton Strtet , Slough SL1 1YG. 

Closing date 14 days. .... 
l-si-V equal opportunities employer 


LA SAINTE UNION COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Tha Avenue^ SQuIhamjton S09 5HB 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
HEAD OF SCIENCE 
„ DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited (or thB Important post of Head of the 
Science Department who Is responsible for organising and teach- 
Inga variety of courses In Science, Including Biology, within the 
BEd, PGCE and In-Ssrvice programmes, from September 1985. 
The successful candidate will have relevant academic quallflca- 
Uons, be a qualified teacher and have a keen Interest In Science ' 
Education, especially In the primaiy area. 

Further details from the Principal's Secretary, 

Closing date for applications 9 May 1985. 

LECTURER II/SENI0R 
LECTURER in EDUCATION 

3 YEAR FIXED TERM APPOINTMENT 
from SEPTEMBER 1985 

Applications are Invited from experienced primaiy school teachers 
who possess an advanced qualification In Education or a relevant 
qualification a( higher degree level In an Education discipline. An 
interest In Special Educational Needs or Curriculum Studies would 
be an advantage. 

The person appointed will Join the team of staff working on the 
BEd, PQCE and In-Service Education programmes. 

Further details from the Principal's Secretary. 

Closing date for applications 9 May 1 085. 


♦I* 


TRINITY AND 
ALL SAINTS' 
COLLEGE 


Trinity and AH 8alnla‘ College, an Indapandsni Intiltuilon affiliated with tha 
University of Laeda. offara couraaa leading to BA, B.Sc, and B.EO. Ordinary and 
ffonaum Dagraa* of tha Unlwralty. 


Application! art Invited for tha following poata: 

1. LECTURER II/8ENIOR LECTURER In MATHEMATICS 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

2. LECTURER 11/SENiOR LECTURER In SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

3. LECTURER II/8ENIOR LECTURER In ART 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

4. LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER In BUSINES8 STUDIES 
• (three-years in the first Instahee) 

Candidate* for all poata wfll ba expoctod to hava QualJIM.Taaohar Statu* and .. 
substantial, relevant taoohlna axBerlanna. For Ihs Mathematic* mat an fionotirs . 

honour! degree, In 


VTVUIU w MUUIUUUDi Buianwjpi , ' . . 

Candidate! tor tho primarv^chool poata will bampMtod to makaa fiofilr&utforito. 
at Isiat on# other area of tha primary ««*ool ourTfculum. AS candidate* will M 
expected to ba awara of tha Importance of muftfcultural liwai and apadal nssda. 

8. TEMPORARY POST In PSYCHOLOGY 
(September 1984- Mereh 19B5) 

(to raptoea a mambaro! staff on maiarnlty laava.| 

The candldaia will ba axpsotad to make a major contribution lo couraaa In 
cognitive development, to luparvl** projsclaln oxparlmentol piychologv ami . . 
to contribute to oouraaa In child dmlopmanL 


Salary Malaa: LaeturarH 

Ssnlor Laeturar 


C7JB4I - £12,099 
E11.17S- 


returned by Mday< M 

S A* Balnta’ Coles*. 



Trinity ind All Snlntr' Colhga It an Equal Opporiunltk* Employer ( 72696 ) 


NEWMAN and WESTHIU, 

LECTURER Il/SI=NI0R 
LECTURER IN 
TEACHING STUDIES 


__ uridertewn 

UnhrerriVql 

ua„ be e primary aohool (Wan 

^ and ejaw 


e8peolaJly malhemBlIcs, woup oe wewoinwj, ... 


LMtursr acaie on (h« 
quaJtftoatkmq. 


“ ° LL 


Affiliated Collt:i|ea of tin; 
Lliuvti.-siiyof Birnmuibum 


ESSEX INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION MM 

I In the fastest growing county, Essex Institute of Higher 
Education la growing ouiof the proud achievements of Chefmer. 
Essex instilule, a new name in higher education, offering naw 
posts, new services, new challenges. A modemcoUega sewing 
the County of Essex and East Angila with post-graduate, degree 
and professional coureas, consultancy and research in partner- 
ship with employers in the region. 

The new Danbury Park Management Centre will serve the 
needs of senior management, while the Essex Bu stress Centre 
serves small business Interests. 

READERSHIP 

Telecommunications 

Candidates must have recent Industrial experience and current 
knowledge of telecommunications practice and developments. 

PROJECT MANAGER (Senior Lecturer) 
Danbury Park Management Centre 

The Project Manager will have responsibility far developing 
advanced projects In financial management or the manage- 
ment ot information technology in consultation with our clients. 
He/she will lead a team of visiting highly qualified consultants. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Small Business Centre 

The post carries teaching, administrative, counselling and 
related tasks in the context of Small Bus! ness in its brief . Flexible 
working arrangements, Including weekends, will be essential. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

Accounting 

We have a number of posts tor Quaftffed Accountants to teach In 
the Held of flnandaVmanagemenl accountancy, taxation and 
auditing. Our students are following advanced professional 
qualification or are on Higher BTEC courses. 

Administration & Management 

A member of the ICSA la required to leach on high level courses 
in financial administration, marketing and general management 

Computing (2 posts) 

Staff capable ol teaching computer education, distributed 
processing, data-base design, software engineering or 
Industrial applications at degree level are required to join a 
rapidly growing team. One Lll end One SL port. 

Construction and Surveying (2 posts) 

A chartered quantity surveyor and a graduate bullder/bu tiding 
services technologist are required to teach to degree and final 
professional level. Successful candidates will Join a multi- 
disciplinary team and have access to advanced lechnotogyln- 
thelr subject areas. One Lll and One SL post. 

LECTURER II 

Library Resource Co-ordinator 
Business and Computing 

. A chartered Librarian with experience In an academic or 
. buafneas library la required to develop teaching and associated 
■ User support services into this area of o ur II braries provfs ion . 

, Primary Education (Maths) 

This tea temporary port and a secondment wBI be considered. 

. Communication -Studies :• ..... •• ' ; 

(Temporary post for orje year) • . ‘ , . . ’ 

Todevelop and teach General ahd ComnwnlcflionStiidleaon a 
mnge of vocational courses, ' 

LECTURER I 

Construction Practice (2 posts) 

Two Lecturers are required, one to teach the craft of Carpentry 
and Joinery and the other Painting and Decorating, up lo and 
Incfutfng thB CGLI Advanced Craft Certificate. 

Careers Education : • 

Ah experienced and qualified careers adviser is required lo 
provide a comprehensive range of services to our students. 
Salary scales for the above posts am as fotiows:— 
v READER £13,095- £18,467 

.. SENIOR LECTURER £1 1 ,175 - £13,128 
/ LECTURER II £7,548 - £12,099 
LECTURER I £6,910- £10,512 
Closing date: 30th April, 1985. 

■ For further delate end application forms cxvitact the Personnel 
Officer, Essex Irwtftufeof Higher Ertrcetton, Victoria fioadSou®, 

. ChelmsfonJ, Essex. CM1 ILL Or telephone:- (0245) 3544&1, 
ext. 215 or 247. 

Chelmer Institute of Higher Education 
becomes the 

. Essex Institute of Higher Education on 1st September, 
1985. 



PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S 

WHEN REPLYING 
. . to 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
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eges and institutes of Higher 
ion continued 





For September 1985 

Financial Accounting 
and Auditing 

We arc seeking a Senior Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
to teach to professional accountancy students at the 
higher levels. Applicants should preferably have been 
trained in the profession in a large firm of accounting 
and be relatively newly qualified with a relevant degree. 

Salary scale, inclusive of local allowance, £7, 8Q6-£14,3 19. 

For details and application forms please send SAH to: 
The Vice-Principal, 

Slough College of Higher Education, 

Wellington Street, Slough SL1 IVG. 

Closing date 14 days. 

An equal opportunities employer 

Slough College 


Christchurch College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Dopor t merit of MactiDm atfca 
and Computing 

Required for the beelnnlna 
of the Autumn term 1BB3 

LECTURER IV 
SE NIOR LECTURER 

to aaiilat with curriculum 
couraae for Initial and In- 
•ervlce teach or- train In a 


Somerset County Council 
BRIDGWATER COLLEGE 

SOMERSET AREA MANAGEMENT CENTRE (In association 
with Bristol Polytechnic) 

Required as soon as possible: 

Lecturer II in Management 

(Two Posts) 

(Salary scale: Burnham Lecturer Grade II 
£7, 548-£ 12,099) 

Applicants should hold a degree or equivalent qualification 
and preferably a post-graduate qualification. 

One post will be concerned with teaching Resource Manage- 
ment and requires expertise in teaching quantitive subjects, 
particularly financial management to managers and super- 
visors of post experience and post graduate level. 

One post will be concerned with leaching human relations 
skills and organisation studies. 

Candidates should have management experience and 
a practical interest and expertise In helping individuals 
manage their own learning,, particularly through personal 
programmes of study and research. 

Further particulars (SAE please) and application forms, 
returnable by 1 May 1985, from Principal, Bridgwater 
College, Bath Road, Bridgwater, Somerset TA6 4PZ. 

172573) 



courses In the Primary ago 
range. Candidates must bo 
wall qualified and have sub- 


College of St. Mark 
& St. John 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
RECREATION 
STUDIES (TOURISM) 



atantlnl successful experience 
in teach In o Mathematics in 
schools. 

Tho colls ne has approx- 
imately 1000 students and 
offer a B.A.. B.Ed, and B.fio. 
degrees, POCB, advoncad dl- 

g lomas and hlunar dear see In 
ducat lan. 

Salary scale i. Leeluror 11/ 
Senior Lecturer £7.948 - 

Cl 4.061 p.a. : J, 


Application a are Invited from appro- 
priately quaflfted persona from 
relevant disciplines (or the above 


it, to contribute mainly to the BA 


post, to con 
Recreation 
degree. 


Community 


v .... •v , rr? ‘ 


Particular consideration wH be 
given to (he ability to develop 
research and consultancy work In 
tiito flefd, .and .experience with a , 
toyfW egepoy i.yroqfo be . an 


'ri 'i’. : Si' 


Awards 


THE GUILD OF ST. GEORGE 
Founded by John Ruskin 

ACADEMIC AWARDS 
1985-86 

ASPECTS OF RUSKIN 

Appllcetlone are Invited for research funding In the wide field of 
natural eolencae, agricultural economics, sociology, jitstory end 
arts associated with Ruskin. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates wishing to study at the Ruskin Gallery, Sheffield (to be 
opened In May) or the Bambrldge Galleries, I.O.W. 

Particulars era available dn. receipt of s.i.e. from 

J.P. Cordery, Secretary, Hope Orchard, Caatlamorton, nr. Mal- 
vern, Worte, WR13 6JB 

Closing data for return of applications: Ml'y 17th 1S8S. 

: s (72808) 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTER STUDIES 


V. 0*1 ZS. nuns™ "JP WW VOUeQO, applications. BTO 
invitetf lor th$ above post. Tne Department is responsible to 

n%sssu sssssstJttisrtt 

msy'be for a professorehtp and 

pro - - — 1 

tec 


DUNDEE COLLEGE, OF TECHNOLOGY 


Sfatti 


Secondary Education 


ST. PAUL'S 
SCHOOL 




The Governors of St. Paul's 
School Invite applications for 
the above post for . '.September 
1986 following the retirement of 
the High Master, Mr J. W. Hele. 

Details of the post and 
method of application may be 
.obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors of St. Paul's School, 
Mercers'. Hall, Ironmonger Lane, 
London, EC2V 8HE. . - 


. (72670) 


. : LECTURESHIPS ;IN. COMMUTING V. : 
LECTURESHIP IN STAtlSTlbs 


cwuo/1 


■j j 

Accortirtodiitloti 


^SsqeJ[|ari^ti$ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT » 

I CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


Two posts for 
Developmental 'Work 


Salary up to £16,856 p.a. (Inc. L.W.A.)' ■ 

To join the Central Office Division responsible lor develop 
mental and liaison work in response to the changing 
of practice. One poatholder will have a varied wotVUj 
relating to client groups, services and settings. The olW 
likely, at least for a period, to be allocated rapauM.*: 
relating to developments in training for care in the ernmnooflr 
with particular reference to work with mentally handkaecZS 
people. 

Previous employment In higher education will be «, 
advantage. Candidates should be qualified and exp aria**) 
In social work, or in a field relevant to work with osstalh 
handicapped people. Secondment arrangements would K, 
considered. 

Informal enquiries to Hugh Barr or Elizabeth Wulfl-Cochraw 


form Irom Peraonnel Section, CCETSW, Derbyshire Hon« 
St. Chad's Street, London, WC1H 8AD. Telephone 01 278245S 
Ext. 236. 

Completed applications should be received by: Friday 10th 
May, 1885. ' 

SMI 


Adult Education 


OTA • 

WORKERS' EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Salary Scale: £12,609-£14,313 (under review) 1 
(plus London Allowance: £1,258 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Secretary In the WEA National Office based In 
London. ' \ 

Applicants should have experience of adult educa- 
tion and an understanding of the objectives of the 
WEA. Particular experience of In-service training, 
women's education, or curriculum development 
for adults would be an advantage. 

The post is for three years In the first Instance 
Application forms are available from the General 
Secretary, WEA, Temple House, 9 Upper Berkeley 
Street, London W1H 8BY. Tel No: (01) 402 6608. 
Closing date for receipt of applications: 3rd May 
1985. 

Ttw WEA li an Eqial Opportunity* Emptoyar 


Administration 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

Tha London Borough Of Enfield Will establish ■ new co)Kifl«°[ 
further education - oh let September ISBBbaead In 
existing courses offered by the Edmonton College of forth* 
Education but with a wider role than the existing colleg® ^ 
Kwll) replace, 

The Oilef Administrative Officer tog ether with the Pdndpal^ 
Vice i Principal wiir have the central executive responsibility*?" . 
the College Including general management, flnanc^. extern* 
relatione, staffing and ellooatfon of rwourcee, The cn» 
Adm Ini at rati ve Offloer will be reaponelbla for the plannlnfl *na 
Implementation of the tranifer of admlnlatrfltfve, clwlwi ■ nB 
other ancillary wpport oirvlcea. . , 

Candidates should have a proven record of'eucceeeful.ertrtiln' 
ietratfve and fnanagment experience, and ability to m°uv*w 
colleague*; qualities of thoroughness end diligence and wmy 
knowledge of further eduoatlon would be an advantage. 

\ Tf 1 ® PO*t 1® gradad POE on a salary aoala of £ 1 1,269 to £12^43 
.:(*•* £887 per annum London Weighting. . ■ 

'i Further Information and application form ® v ® ii ® W L! 2 
' Education E*tabU*hmom Section, P.O. Box B6, Civic OSw* 
Glhrar Street, EnflaW EN1 3XQ 1 ' poeen 


, '- 1 . 



UjndonBoro^of 


Enfield 
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Courses 


University of 
Buckingham 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

Britain's only independent university offers the 
following postgraduate opportunities starting 
January 1986: ••• 

*MSc in Fisheries Biology. 

* MSc in Public Sector Studies. 

4MA or Diploma in European Studies: . 


ftrk'iiu-v'j r-¥^Ti T tlnriihin:.;:* 


*MAor Diploma in Comparative Literature. 

* Diploma in 18th and 19th Century Historical 
• r : Studies (starts October. 1985). . . 

ftx details of these and postgraduate research opportunities and 
rodoKraduate degree programmes In Accounting, Business, 
Economics, Law, Humanities and Life Sciences complete the 
“upon below or telephone Buckingham (0280) 814080. 

Tha Admissions Officer, The University ofBtickingham, 
MdnghamMKlSlEG. 


Pletae send me details of postgraduate study in: 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

:THET.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
lATER THAN 10AM 
Monday preceeding 


EDUCATIONAL 

DESIGNER 

CENTRAL LONDON CIRCA £ 1 5 , OOO 

Arthur Andersen & Co is an International Firm of Accountants and Management Consultants providing a 
wide range of professional services to clients in industry, commerce and the Public Sector. 

Following an internal promotion, we now seek to appoint an educational designer to assist the London 
Accounting and Audit Division Training Department of Arthur Andersen & Co. Reporting to the Director 
of Training the successful candidate will be expected to consult with Executive level personnel In planning, 
designing and devlopment training programmes, in addition, the successful candidate will supervise staff, 
training designers and line personnel engaged on course development. 

Candidates, male or female, and aged 25-30 should bold a university degree and preferably, a further 
qualification in psychology or education. Preference will be given to candidates with significant commercial 
and technical experience in educational design. The personality to communicate effectively at all levels is 
essential as are proven supervisory and analytical skills. 

We believe this represents an excellent opportunity for a planned career move by an ambitious young 
professional in this field. Prospects for career advancement are first class and salary will be negotiated at 
the level indicated above. There will be occasional travel abroad. 

Applications, which will be treated In the strictest confidence, 
should be sent in the form of a detailed Curriculum Vitae to 

Mrs E. B. Vale, 

Arthur Andersen & Co., 

I Surrey Street, 

London WC2R IPS. , , 



THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

PART-TIME M. Sc. 

IN ADVANCED 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 
METHODS 

Applications are Invited to a two year, part-time external course ■ 
leading to the Open Unlverslfy higher degree of M.S.c. The course 
covers the main Ones pf educational and soda! research methods 
and Hielr philosophical, basis, and alms. by. distance teaching, 
project Work and a dissertation to equip students to analyse and 
‘ report on research data, critically evaluate published educational 
. and social research findings , and to develop further lines of 
research. ‘ * ' ‘ ■ , ; - 

The course Is open to applicants In any part of the United Kingdom. 
In the first year, students will draw on a number of teaohlng 
resources, Including correspondence texts, TV and cassette pro- 
grammes, computer programs, optional tutorials and project 
guides and will study a number of set books In one option from a 
range of social science and education disciplines. In the second 
year, students will complete the study of set texts and will under- 
take a supervised dissertation. 

Applicants should normally Have at least an upper aacond 
class honouradegrea In, or Including, education or the social 
- Bctencas. For application forma and further particulars 
please tend a P08TCARD to The Higher Degrees Office, P.0 
Box4fi. MIHon Keynes, MK7 BAD. Telephone: Milton Keynee 
(0908) 853808: please quote reference (TB/3). 

Tha otoalnfl date for applications Is 30th May 1985. 


UNIVmiSI TY OK OUIH.IN t 
Trinity Cvllryp 


MASTER’S COURSE 
IN REFORMATION 

AND • ^ . 

enlightenment 
: STUDIES 

(MiPhil. degree) 

Rofom«k>n.and B 
Ml ba , 


The University of 


MA.IN " . 
ANGLO-GERMAN . 

- . LITERARY 
RELATIONS 

Icatlon* w® Invited for 


y*«r 1B8SB8. TIW oouw M 
mi n WroAWfon Iw v* 




BngulriN riioiAf ba addreawd r* 1 




Overseas 


University College of Arts, Science 
and Education, Bahrain, invites 
applications for academic posts at 
various levels in the following areas of 
. specialization:— “ 

Arabic: Arabic grammar. . 

Islamic Studies: Koranic Studies (Al-Tafsir) 
Chemistry: Inorganic Chemistry. 

Education: Curriculum & Methods of Teaching 
Are bicV Islamic Studies; Measurement & Educational 
../• . Evaluation;. Curriculum a Methods ofTaaching (with 
. special britpheiis pq primary Education); Curriculum & 
.Methods of Teaching Social Studias (History A . 

■ .Georflraphy): . 

English; TEFL (postgraduate qualification In TEFL and at 
least five years experience In^ language teaching required). 

. Mathematics: Computer Science A Computing; Statistics; ' 
Applied Mathematics; Algebra. ' 

Physical Eduofitionr Sports. Psychology ;Phyaioldgy of 
Exercise; Adaptive P-E. 

. . Physios: Exp erf men tel Solid State Physics; Experimental 
Astronomy and Astrgphysfcs.. 

. Psychology: Learning & Memory; Childhood &'Adjustmant; 
Human Abilities & Traits. 

Applicants in the specializations listed under Ara- 
; bic, Islamic Studies, Education, Physical Education, 
Psychology MUST be Arabic speaking. All appli- 
cants MUST be holders of a Ph.D. or equivalent 
. research degree from a recognized university and 
have suitable teaching experience. Appointees 
. .may have to teach: lower level courses in any spe- 
cialization within the subject. 

•• The contract will be for two years renewable and 
offers the following benefits: suitable accommoda- 
tion free medical services within the State' sys- 
tem for the appointee and dependent fernify - i - 
: economy air tickets for the appointee, spouse. and ■ 
up to 3 dependent children undo r 18 years of age, 
for travel to and from Bahrain, including summer 
vacation - — one additional month’s BBlary for each 
year completed at UCB — allowance for shipment 
‘of. personal effects, ate.. • 

Salary Scales for various academic ranks are as 
follows: | V ’ ■ 

■ . Prafessa r . T - \ ; BD.96Q per month with 6 steps 
■ . . - ‘ of BD.50 each 

Associate Professor BD.7.7 6 per month with 8 steps 
of BD.26 each . 

Assistant Professor BD.676 per mo nth .with 8 steps : 

1 . ... of BD.25 each .• 

■One.Bahfain -Dinar Stg £2.17^ US $2 .65 approx: 
There Is ho income tax in Bahrain. 

Applications should be addressed to the Rector, 
University College of Bahrain, P.O. Box 1082, 
Bahrain, citing thre* referees and passport details 
of entire, family. \W. ’\ 

: : Deadline for receipt of applications: 3 weeks from 















Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF PORT HARCOURT 
PORTHARCOURT 

ACADEMIC STAFF VACANCIES 

M iatfojH are Invited from suitably qualified candidates to fill the following vaoant position* In the 
ratty of Port Harcourt. 

1) Faculty of Humanities 


Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer I/ll 

Assistant Lecturer 


{in Applied linguistics; Eplstemology/Loglo; Philosophy of 
Science! 

(In Philosophy of Social Solence/Social.and Political Philosophy; 
Philosophy of Science) 


Linguistics) 

1 Linguistics; 


2} Faculty of Social Sciences 

Professor/ Reader (in Social Work) 

Senior Lecturer (In Qeomorphology & Hydrology; Public Administration/Political 


Lecturer I/I I 


Theory) 

(in Industrial Economies; Cllmatology/Metaorology; Social Work) 


3) Faculty of Science 

Professor/Reader (In Geology - Geochemistry; Pure Mathematics) 

Senior Lecturer (In Biometry; Industrial Chemistry; Material 8o1ence) 

Lecturer I (In Industrial Chemistry) ( 

4) Faculty of Education 

Professor (in Educational Administration; Educational Payohology; 

Curriculum Development) 

Senior Lecturer (in Educational Plannlng/Economica of Education /Administration 

of Higher Education; Sociology of Education) 

Lecturerl/ll (in Comparative Education; Physical Science Melhoda; Guidance 

& Counselling) 

5) Faculty of Engineering 


Educational Payohology; 


Professor/Reader 
Roodor/Senlor Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturerl/ll 


In Civil Engineering; Mechanics! Engineering) 
In Petroleum Engineering) 

In Electrical Engineering 
In Electrical Engineering 


6) College of Health Sciences 

Professor/Reader On Anaesthesiology; Medical Microbiology; Pharmacology; 

Psychiatry; Paediatrics; Radiology; General Surgery) 
floader/Senlor Lecturer . (in Clinical Haematology; Anatomy - Physical Anthropology) 

Senior Lecturer fin Anaesthesiology; Anatomy - Cell Biology; Paediatrics; 


Lecturerl/ll 


I in Clinical Haematology; Anatomy - Physical Anthropology) 

In Anaesthesiology: AnBtomy - Cell Biology; Paediatrics; 
Physiology; Preventive and Social Medicine; Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology; E.N.T.; Opthamology) 

(in Anaesthesiology; Chemical Pathology; Physiology) 


7) Faculty of Management Science 

Professor/Reader [In Accounting; Finance) 

Senior Lecturer jin Accounting; Finance; Information 8ystem and Data Processing; 

Quantitative Methods for Bualnasa; Marketing) 

Lacturerl/ll (In Accounting) 

Condition of Service 

Conditions of service are aa applicable to the Federal Public Service and as appropriate In the Nigerian 
Universities System. 

University System Scale 

Professor US$ 16 - N14280 x 720 - N16720 

Reader US 14-N1Z792 x 680-N16372 

Senior lecturer US 13a -Nil 364x676 -N 14820 

Lecturer I US 11 - NS,000 x 380- N10080 

Lecturer II US 9- N7A60 - X 206- N8.040 

Assistant Leather US* 8 - N 0,338 x 192- N7/4B8 

NiB. 




, - „ .. 


“Pis* of applldatlons and aurriculum vitae, Indicating 
'rr~~ *iub name, po*t squght, date and place of blrthj nationality, permanent and currreqt address ana 
tela phons nu m ^^ paMportnumba^date and place of Issue If any, number and agaa of children If any. 
Education al Institutions attended with dates, academic and professional qualifications obtained with 
MS •!* 9!** °.» photo- ropiw of certificates and relevant credentials. Previous employer, and post 
hs d wit h data*, IndjceUng detailed working experience. Present employer, post and salary ndloatlng 
SJJS l Potions and research If W,wlth dates and name, <8 

. . (ournala, the names and addressee of three refisreaa who know you professionally. 

*" Eur0p * >nd th * 4,n|t-d K,n ® doni ahoultl sendthsirappHeatfon not later than 24th 
. TheE^wmrtAttaoho, Nigeria High Commission, Education DMsIbn, 190 Tottenham Court Road, . 










intbaaay, 201 0 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Fourth Floor, Washington 



YORK UNIVERSITY 

Toronto, Canada 


Vice-President (Academic Affairs) 

; Applications ami nomina tions are invttecUor the position of Vice- ‘ ' * 

.President (Academic: Affairs). 

The Incymbenl Ir responsible to the President for the development, ah : 
ordination and maintenance, of standards of excellence In the academic 
programmes of the University; the planning,' budgeting, and 
recomi|iendaHpns.|brthe allocation! of ail Academic programme resources; 


^ Appi^ved by the University / 

de^n : nyddpg, sndfamUUrity with’ Canadian education polide* 

^tabltehed W 1959.' 

^ L nwde'for an WtjsI perlo^of flyd yeerspv. ; 


App^auo^s ipd nonjInaHbna |tyi|f be received ujilHiMay 15 


Overseas Appointments I 

Kenya 

The Kenyan Ministry of Education, Science and Tbchnolooy require the services 
of file following to be based at the Kenya National Examinations Council, Nairobi 

Systems Analyst 

Tb assist with the planning and implementation of systems projects in public 
examinations and to liaise with the Council's research section. Responsibilities wflj 
also include the identifying of new projects, management of programming staff 
and in-house training for local staff 

Applicants should have an appropriate degree, and have considerable 
programming experience in both COBOL and FORTRAN in an examination 
processing environment or related fields. Experience is also desirable in ' 
statistical analysis together with knowledge of 1CL hardware and software 

Research Secretary (Biological Sciences) 

Responsible to the Head of the Research Section for carrying out functional 
research into the examination of biological sciences, including file analysis 
of performance and the writing of feedback documents. 

There may also be a requirement to look into aspects such as subject pair 
comparisons to determine the relative difficulty of examination papers and 

on fite validity, reliability and efficiency of the Council's examinations and^he^ 
factors affecting overall performance. 

Applicants should be qualified teachers with a post graduate degree in 
biological sciences, and have at least three years teaching experience to 'O' and 
'A' level, together with proven experience in carrying out research involving the 
use of statistics. Participation in the setting, moderation or marking of public 
examinations will be an added advantage. 

Both appointments are on contract to the Government of Kenya for one tour of 
30 months in the first instance with options for one year extensions by mutual 
agreement Applicants should be British Citizens, under 80 years of age. 

Local salaries are in the range KX2104 pa to K£2928 pa, plus a tax free supplement 
payable by ODA, in the range £11B80 pa to £14022 pa Other benefits include free 
passages, children^ education allowances and subsidised accommodation. 

A terminal gratuity of 28X of local salary may also be payable on satisfactory 
completion of contract 

Exchange rate as at 19 March 1089 - £1 stg.-17.89 Kenya Shillings ■ 

(20 Kenya shillings- 1K£). 

Fbr full details and application forms, please apply within 21 days, quoting 
ret AH309/IF/TES, stating post concerned and giving rintafln of age, qualifications 
and experience to: Appointments Officer, Overseas Development Administration,:, , 
Room 351, Abercrombie House, Eaglesham Road, EAST KILBRIDE, 

Glasgow G788EA. i. 


Britain helping nations to help themselves 


>i * ; i • • * • 


MOI UNIVERSITY 

APPLICATIONS are being invited from qualified, full-professors to join 
the following faculties: . 

1. INFORMATION SCIENCE. 

2. SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES. 

3. SCIENCE. 

, 4. TECHNOLOGY. 

: 5. VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

V 6. AGRICULTURE. 

! 7. EDUCATION. . 

Candidates should be distinguished scholars with wide leachMg Jj}'! 
.research experience at university level. Applicants should have an earneo 
doepr a^. demonstrate ^administrative' competence, a proven itco«£ 
pr0iessiorial ac<^mpUshmeht8, and a commitment to academic excellency 
Preference Wilt be given to .those 1 who have demonstrated outst4ndipg W 
formattce-ih their respective disciplines, p. : ' 

• The syixessful candidate will be required to teach and supervise research 
at; both the .under-graduate and post-graduate levels. He will ^ s0 . 
expected’to jijiti&te and assist in the develbprhent of hi? own faculty** 
^nMde eftecUye leadership in the development of academic progr amines 
his oWn faculty; . '■ v • ri- : : : ; ./ :•* 






• i ■* • 
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Overseas continued 


Technical Education 
Posts Overseas 

Botswana Polytechnic 

Senior Lecturer In Supervisory Studies 

and Management (Technical) 

Unties: to administer as Head of Section the 
Supervisory Studies Unit of the Polytechnic; 
to Identify the needs of industry in Botswana for 
courses In Technical Supervision and Management; 
to develop suitable training programmes and identity 
the resources required; to teach up to 18 hours per 
week in Management and Supervisory Studies, in 
subjects such as Industrial Organisation, Production 
Management, Principles of Supervision etc. 
(vilifications: candidates, preferably aged 35-55, 
should possess a degree or professional qualification 
preferably in an engineering field; membership 
of a professional body concerned with aspects of 
management; at least five years' Industrial/ 
management experience; at least eight years' 
teaching experience. Candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background. 

Salary; a basic salary paid locally by the Government 
of Botswana on a scale ranging from Pula 12,264-15,084 
(SI - P2.G9 approx.) plus a normally tax free 
supplement paid by the British Government under its 
aid programme, ranging from £8<468-&7,860 subject to 
marital status and point of entry on salary scale. 
Benefits! end of contract gratuity payment, free (dr 
passages for officer and dependant family members 
plus baggage allowance. Officers may also be eligible 
for childrens boarding school allowances and holiday 
visits. . . 

Contract: initially for 30-36 months with the 
, Government of Botswana, starting September 1085 
latest. 

Closing date for applications: 10 May 1985. 

Inferences 86 K 1 

For further details and an application form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number to: 

Overseas Educational Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 90-01 Tottenham Court Road, 
UmdopWIPODT. 


• o O • ri-vt 

•o*o 1 he 


i*. oooa rni 

British 
. 4 : *. Council 


v . . — ” : 


DEPARTMENT OF HI8T0RY | 

Jpgterilona are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for the 

Lecturer in 
Archaeology 

fiio Department of History, 

Candidates should preferably have a PH.D In African Archaeology, 
pr Prehhtory with roaoaroh and leaching experience In the prehls- 
pnd arofiaeofogy of the Southern African region. The success- 
.Jcandklato will Initially be responsible for teaching the prehistory 
of existing history department oourses on Africa, 8outh- 
afK * Ootewena. He or she will also be responsible for. 
the Department on the building up of an Archaeology Unit 
™Jhe Department for the teaching of, and research In the 
Ljrotory and Archaeology of the region at both Dlptome.and 
A^ree levels. • 

. April 30, 1086. ... •••■*,•« , J| 

Lecturer; P8 ( 668-1jB,388 p.a. . ■ - ‘ 

JJgs benefits fbr expatriates: 25% araturiy and 30% cqntract- 
^wn.and educatfon allowance for children. 

- ffi.ka toht Should be (KMrssttd to the Assistant Rsgtotiur 
Unjyonfty of Botswana, Private Bag 0022, 
— Botwwn,. . ; ^ 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF 
JERUSALEM 

APPOINTMENT OF RUSSIAN 


pil ^LITERATURE 

:gtgg gS3SSS5-^l 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

Department of Library Studies Invites applications for a post ol 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer to commence In August 1985. A suitable 
candidate must have a Masters degree In Library Information 
Science. Previous teaching experience in an established Library 
Studies programme Is preferred. Practical experience In, or a 
definite commitment tothe initiative and development of computer/ 
data base aspects of the Departments future programme Ib 
essential. 

Applicants should clearly slate the teaching areas they have com- 
petenoa/exparlence In, as well as the areas they would prefer to 
take up. 

Salary: Lecturer P8.688-P1 6,388; 

Senior Leoturer Pt 6, 804-PI 8,072. 

Benefits: expatriate appointees win get 30% contract addition and 
26% terminal gratuity on completion of each two year contract. 
Baggage and education allowances as well as a car loan and 
medical aid schemes, 

Apply to Assistant Registrar (Staffing) University of Botswana, 
Private Bag 0022, Gaborone, Botswana net later than April 30, 
1085.' 

(72786) 


University of 
Botswana 

Applications ara Invited for 
the post of 

LECTURER 
IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

to tnech adult education 
counoi on the Instltuta ol 
Adult Education's training 
programme at Certificate, Dl- 

K toma. Bachelors und Masters 
■ vela. Applicants should have 
a M.A. or Ph.D. In adult 
education and experience In 
training adult educators In 
developing countries. Prefer- 
ence will bn given to appli- 
cants with expertise In the 
psychology of adult education. 

Salary-. P8.368 - PIG.SSS 


Closing date: May 3rd, 

1989. 

Applications with names 
and addresses of three 
academic referees should be 
addressed to The Assistant 
Registrar (Staffing). Private 
Bag 002S, Gaborone, Bots- 
wana. (543281 HI 3 


book publisher 



MERLIN BOOKS LTD 

Bnunten, Owen, EffltW 
Telephone: Bf •union (0271) *tM*> 


Research and i Studentships 


University of 
Durham 

Department of Theology with 
the Computer Centre 

RESEARCHFELLOW 

Applications aro Invited for 
. the post of Research Fallow In 
the Department of Theology, 
tenable for a period of two 
years from 1st September, 
i BBS, to direct a project 
funded by the Computer 
Board for Universities and . 
Research councils to establish 
a microcomputer based 
teaching laboratory and to 
prepare a programme far the 
teaching of New Testament 
Oreek and (In due course) of 
biblical Hebrew. Candidates 
should have a good Honours 
deorse or eauivalent In a 
relevant subject, a working 
know ledge of New Testament 
Oreek and some familiarity 
with programming techni- 
ques. 

The initial salary will be at 
an appropriate point on the I A 

wmonm 

,• Further particulars! may ba 
obtained' from the Registrar 
and Secretary, University of 
Durham, Old 8hlre Hall, Old 
HI vat. Durham DH1 3HP to 
whom applications (8 conies) 
should be returned not later 
than 10th May. 1888. 

(84899) Hll 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory • 
Research on 

Co TOte B n¥ 6d 

Preparation 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN _ 
, COMPUTER SCIENCE 
' . TWO RESEARCH . 




COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for 
bova posts to work on a 


Medical Research 
Council 

Medical Sociology Unit 

Glasgow 

Applications are invited for 

ANON-CLINICAL 
SCIENTIFIC POST 

which may be rilled by either a 
short term appointment or 5 
years or a career appo'ntment 
according to the age and ex- 
perience of the successful 
candidate. A career appoint- 
ment Will be tenable at this 
unit In the first Instance. 

The successful candidate 
will Join e group conducting 
prospective surveys or age 
cohorts (IB, 89 and 59 year 
olds) within a defined geog- 
raphical region around Olea- 

8 aw, these surveys exploring 
He relationships between 
people's everyday Uvea and 
their health. Existing staff 
will be specialising in particu- 
lar age groups. We wleli some- 
one to -contribute to the de- 
sign, execution and analyele of 
the surveys with particular 
reference to aamptruoni over 
time and between cohorts. 
He/she should have used 
multi-variate statistical tech- 
niques to analyse social survey 
date, have experience or longi- 
tudinal design end analysis, 
and be Interested In develop- 

sis&igua s.'s-sk: 

will be expected to have a 
Ph.D. or equivalent research 
experience, 

. Remuneration krill be at on 
appropriate point on the 
scales roj- university non- / 

. altnlcsl academic staff. , 

Further Information' mey b* 
obtained from' Dr. Bally'. 
MacIntyre, ' MRC Medical- 
Sociology Unit, c/o 3 Lily ben k 
Gardens, Glasgow 018 HQQ. 
Tali 041 -559 8858, Ext. 7H«B. . 
With whom applications - In- 
cluding a.fuH cy end the , 
name* of 8 professional re- 
ferees • ahould be lodged by 
Wth Mey. 1988. 


Aston University 

Management Centre 

Southwest : Birmingham 
Study (ESIIC Initiative! 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
- OR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Applications aro Invited Tor 
the above post. The South 
west Birmingham Study la one 
of the locality studies to be 
conducted aa part or tho E8RC 
Research Programme on the 
Changing Urban and Regional 
Byatemeln the UK . The South 
west Birmingham Study will 
ox am In a tho erracts of econo 
ynlc restructuring on work/ 
community relatione In North 
field (including Longbrldee) 
and Dournvllle. This post re- 
quires previous experience of 
interview-based research ana 
competence In handling com- 
puter data. The project la 
being carries out by Dr Dennis 
Smith (Principal Investiga- 
tor). Professor Ray Lover loo a .. 
and. Dr : Richard Whlpp of 
Aston University's Manage- 
ment Centre. Informal on 
ulrles may be directed to Dr ' 
mlth, Ext. 9840. 

The post Is Tor a period of 
two years and the commencing 
salary will ba within the range 
£7,980 - £10,780 per annum 
depending upon qualirica- 
. tlona. age and experience 
. Candidates ahould have a 
. hlohardaorea and be qualified 
In m relevant aodal rtience 


. Application forma and 
rurtnar particulars^ in*y ba ; 
.'obtained from the - Psraonn at i 
Officer (Academic Staff), 
quoting Ref: 6B 4/195, Aeton 


bovo posts to work on a 
couaboraove Project to da 
VSlOp a 'Documentation Sup 
port. System ror Software Bn 
al nears' • The project la-based 




with hlnh-reaoiuuon grapnics 
displays and laser printers . It 
alma to develop an Integrated 
system for the interactive 
creation of documents con- 
taining text, graphics, and 
Images. The Unlvamlbr's con- 
tribution to tho project will be 
. ' primarily In the mn* ofdopu- 
. ment atructuras, interactive 
formating strategies, and fte .. 
Integration of, tadt, graphics, 
and . Images.' •• 

:•* -The project vytH bi an aimtt- ‘ 

pSit ■ 

IIV to take charge or tnc 

•uhlvarslty's contribution to- 

lhe projwt and llf wlto 


University of 
Warwick 
in association with 
v the King Edward's 
Hospital Fund 
for London .’ 

Nursing' Policy studies Centra 

SENlblUPRINCIP AL 
'RESEARCH ]pELLOW 

July 18BB or as' soon aa-. 
poos lb la thereafter for a 
period or 8 year*. 

. JRyft RBtti DtSc d M 

K?i!5mlnatlon o7 the -rfecta 


College of 
Estate Management 
. Whiteknights, ' 
Reading RGB 2 AW 

'■ . "research I 

•. ASSOCIATE . : 

To undertake ;a one year, 
tudy which will assexs the 
ffsrtl vpnau af professional 
mandatory cantlnulngjprafea- 
•lonai development 1CPD) 


In tBTB the Royal tiutllu-' 
tlon of Chartered Surveyors 
(RICS) Introduced ■ require J 


ment that all new members 
should achieve a minimum 
amount or CPD each year. 
This research project will In- 
vestigate In - detail the RICS. 
scheme and develop a general 
. modal fpr. CPp In any prpfea- 
. atonal area. 

* Although ' the Research 
Associate need not 'Hava any 
specific - professional or 
academic background, a good 
first degree and previous re- 
search experience is essential. 
A background In xurvaylng 
may be useful. 

• Salary offered will ba In the 

range £ 8.000 - £ 10,800 

according to; experience. A 
certain amount of travel with- 
in the UK vv|)1 be required. 


it is nopoa to nppo.nt - JS-* ry,“ will work with the Director in 

with the experience ortd “bll- ■ Sii' >, nt.ro', core research . 
Ity to take chorea al the Study will Involve' 

•Unlvarolty a "oi^Tbudon to- 55^p5sniinatlon of' the affects 

tao proj^ end Italian With . Sf ”o Imp lamentation of th^ 
Its industrial partnem. JFmn ou SrHs Maimaomont lnqulrv Ra- 
th e_ posts competitive Mluian- fifths) on the roleg of 

ts Shbpld have a . ^m°g e 0 , r p] n t ^kliflSn silvan 

workslotions _ ibid ./ ftrataBf* •■. J 

Caitdldhtoa . Should be 
tepi* would pa w gwr aE: : .. araduatei with experience or 

'Tho polls ere for a fixed term j the Social Bitan*. 

22? A background in Health 


For further Information, 
ileaae telephone Mr F.B. 
JOodacTB. Vic a- Principal of 
hp Research Collage or Sils|e 



Management, who will be 
directing the reaeanch, .on 


Personal ; 


COPY 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 



SHOULD 

ARRIVE 

NOT 

LATER THAN 
10.00 Al 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 




W* PUBLICATION 

MM4ti8t^, 111 ■■ ■»-»•»»».-•*.» .. . 













